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me to the moſt grateful Acknowlede ment, would 


| Opportunity 1 have of a publick 
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To the Rig ht Eads Tomas, 

- Earl of Pembroke and 
- 'mery , Baron Herbert of Car 
Lord Priyy-Seal, Oc. and one of 
Their Majeſties moſt Honoura- 
ble 2 Council. bein 


Mð Lord, . [ 
1 Should not preſume to make your Lordi 4 
Patron to theſe Diſcourſes, if your Ln 
ſhip had not been hy leaſed fo make yo 
ſelf 75 to the Author 75 ; 4nd that in is 4 4 
manner ſo — and ſo beyond the ordinary mea- 


A Genero: fi, that I was thence encourag- 
ed to hope that the ſame Goodneſs that obliged 


alſo induce your Loraſpip to accept of this fir 
5 TE AFL, 
he Diſcourſes which I here venture to ſend 
abroad under the Patronage 75 Lordſbip's 

great Name, were all compoſed in the Retire- 

ment which by your Lord(b my peculiar Favour. 

Inowenjoy , which indeed does ſo naturally fa- 
vour the Inclinations of a Thoughtful Mind, 

and is ſa advantageou ly ſeated, Fol ſa 47 Cal: 
culated for Contemplation, that perhaps it has 
had ſome particular Influence a 7 theſe Com- 

poſitions, which it may be will be found a little 
to ſevour of the Place Ne their Production, « | 
ens 
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5 
mine do of this Natuve and Charatter, And 1 
N 0; .vot on bicanſe they will af- 


4 more ſuitable Entertainment to your 
Lordſbip's Contemplative and Philoſaphick 
Genius, (7 Perſon that has ſo much bright- 
er Thoug bis at command of his own, can be ſaid 


10 bo entertam d by any thing that comes from 


ſo vulgar a Hand,) but alſo.becauſe I think we 
cannot do better Service to Religion, than by. 
reſolving the Practical Duties of it into Prin- 
ciples 3 Philoſophy, or mate 4 better uſe of 
Hoſophick Notions, than to employ them in 
the Service, and for the intereſt of Religion. 
_ How far theſe Ends are ſerved in the Con- 
tents of the following Papers, every Reader has 
now ſome ſort of Right to judge; but few I be- 
lieve will be found in any Order or Claſs of Men 
. lified to do it as your Lordſhip, whoſe 
general inſi ht into the whole Compaſs of Learn- 
ing, and whoſe particular Excellency, even to 
acety and exactueſs, in the more refined Theo- 


ries of ha are ſo well known to the World, 
e 


that they deſervedly render you at once the Ad- 


miration and the Glory of 4 nice and inqui- 
- ſuive 52 which is ſo ing aged in the view of 


Jour Perſonal Excellencies, that your Birth, oo 
: , t , 


* 


— : * Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


op oP the Luſter of the Sun, a5 hardly to mind 
the Height of the Orb from whence it ſhines. 
Lord, I know not whether ſuch Qualiſica- 
tions as theſe make you any whit the fitter for the 
utronage of theje Diſcourſes, or of the Author 
ff them, who may have tao much reaſon to dread 
the Severin of erty! ny, 

ht have adviſed bum to ſeek out for a leſs 
Judicious Patron, one than was more of a Level 
with himſelf. But the great vgs 9m I am 
ander to your Lordſhip above 

make it m Duty to addreſs my ſelf and 
( however mean ) Performances to your Lor 
ſhip, which I do with al that Reverential De- 


ference which is owing to yoar Lordſbip's Qua- 


lity and Perſonal Greatneſs, with all that Mo» 


| deftly and Concern that ought to accompany ſo 
efectide 4 Preſent, and with all that Senſe of 
itude which becomes that ſingular Favour 


wherewith ¶ to the Hazard of your own Jadg- 

r been N * 
as! Your Lordſhip's 

Very Humble, ER 

j Obedient and Oliged Servant | 

«a J. NOR RIS. 


leaſt part of - 
your Character; as the Eye ADS ali 


and whoſe entereſt 


other Men, 
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To the REA 


* g OU have here ſome of thoſe Thoughts 

1 whezewith L entertain my Solitude, 
and which have help'd to fill up ſome of, 
thoſe. looſer Hours which hang upon a 
Countij-Life, and which I think are thus 


much more accountably ſpent than in beat. 
ing about after News, or holding tedious 

and impertinent Chat about State-Concerns, 
It is my ſerious and real Judgment that theſe 


Diſcourſes both in regard of their Subjects 
and the manner wherein they are handled, 
may be fitted for publick Uſe and Seryice, 


and may contribute to improve both the 


Theory and the Practice of Religion; and 
for this Reaſon I am induced to Communi- 
cate them to the Publick. As for any Ho- 
nour or Reputation that may happen to re- 


dound tomy ſelf by them, as I hope it was 


not my governing motive in this Undertak- | 
ing, fo do Ideſire to renounce and diſclaim 


it, partly as a thing that is not my Due, 


(for what pretence can a Creature and a Sin- 
ner have to any ſuch thing as Glory?) and 
partly as too vain and too empty a Good for 
a Rational Spirit to take up with, eſpecially 
having ſo many greater things to im ploy | 
bot 


" To The Reader. | 
both his Thoughts and his Deſires upon, 
— > God and a Conſcience to whom he 
may {tudy to approve, and with thoſe well 
done he may without any great Self-denial, 
content himſelf. If therefore my good Rea- 


der, you happen to find here any new No- 


tion diſcover*d, or any uſeful and unportant 
Truth clear'd, or any Duty of Religion ra- 
tionally accounted for, or affectionately and 
advantagiouſly recommended; if in ſhort, 
E find either your Head inlightned, or your 
Heart warmed and put into a quicker Mo- 
tion by any thing offer'd to your Conſidera- 
tion in theſe Diſcourſes, beſtow not your 
Praiſes or Commendations upon the Author 
of them, who would not deſerve them if he 


dieſired them, or dared to take them; but 


rather joyn with him in aſcribing all the 
Glory to the great Teacher and Inſtructer 
of Mankind, to him who ſhines upon all our 
Minds with the Beams of his Divine Light, 
and informs us (even while we think we 
inſtruct one another) in the ſecret receſs of 
our Reaſon; to him who is the Subſtantial 
Wiſdom of the Eternal Father, and the 
Light of all his Creatures, in whom are hid 
all the Treaſures of Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge, and who is the true Light that en- 
lightens both you and me, and every Man 
that comes into the World; whoſe is the King- 
dom and the Power, and to whom be the 
Glory. Amen. - 0 ons 
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Very juſt and RE ces hk fare, 
one would think, a very needleſs 
Injunction. For "need any Power 

or Faculty be under any other 
Law, than that of its own Nature, to de- 
light in its proper Object? Does the Senſe 


want. a n to ba * with ſenſible 
Good ? 
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25 Diſtourſes upon Vol. III. 
Good? Need we addreſs our ſelves to the 
Eye to perſuade it to love Light, or take 
pains to exhort the Ear to delight in har- 
monious Sounds? No, the Order of Na- 
ture: does here ſuperſede all other Methods 
of Engagement, and why then ſhould there 


be need of any Command to a Rational 


Soul to love God? Does not an intelligible 
Good bear the ſame proportion to a reaſon- 
able Nature, as a ſenſible Good does to 


Senſe; and is not God the ſame to the Soul, 


as Muſick is to the Ear, or as Light to the 
Eye ? Yes certainly, and- infinitely more: 
For theſe things, tho they are the proper 
Goods of their reſpective Powers, yet the 

are not wholly commenſutate, and fully ad- 
juſted to their Capacities; whence it is that 
the Eye is not ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor the 


Ear with hearing. But now God is not on- 


ly the proper good of the Soul (as Light 
8 of che ye) but is withal a Good To 
tranſcendently excellent as to be able to fill 
the whole Capacity of its intellectual Pow - 


ers. The Good of h# ſublime Nature is 


more than commenſurate to the moſt 
ftretch't Appetite of ours; nay, were our 
Capacity infinite, he would be ſufficient to 
fill it; for he fills his own, and is infinitely 
happy in himſelf, And what need then of 
a Command to a rational Creature to love 
its proper Good, and # Good fo infinitely 
lovely? 8 But 


. a bo, 
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28 in erder to further Theoty, which, asu 
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requiſite that there ſhould be an expreſs 
that we 
ver 6 weben and unavoidable that we 
that What does here more principally 
the 4# of lov 


E 


Vol. 1. ſeverat Didine Subſecs. 
But for ſatisfaction to this, been 


ger d, firſt; ue br lee pl 
wn not 


and obvious 
o much for the fake uf theirown Diſcovery, 


rſtructure is to de fais d u . 
Ps . — ſo — — | 
ſome 

in theinfel — never —_— dear orgs eng 
muſt yet be ſet down, if *twere only for the 
ſake of Method and Order, and to lay a 
Bottom for What is to be further built upon 
thoſe Prificiples. And accordingly the LF?“ 
of God being the fundamental Principle of 
all natural Religion and Virtue, or (as our 
Lord here terms it) the nt and great 
Conmundmnt, 0h which all the Duties of 


the firſt Tabledo immediately, and thoſe of 


the ſecond remotely J, it was = 
cept concerning it, tho it be never ſo vient 
vight to love and withal ne- 


ſhould. 
Beſides, *tisalfoſecondly tobe — 
more directly fall under the Precept, is not 
God in general, but the 
fpecial agree and manner of that Act, that 
it be with the Whole Power and full Ca 
of of the Man. Now tho it be of it felt 
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4 Dilcourſes upon Vol. III. 
ſo plain and evident that God is to be loved, 
and withal ſo natural and neceſſary, that 
we ſhould love him in ſome degree or o- 
ther, yet neither is it ſo plain nor ſo neceſ- 
- fary that we ſhould love him up to the de- 
gree here ſpecifi d, with the Whole Weight 
and Streſs of our Love. This is not a Pro- 
poſition of ſo bright an evidence as to ſhine 
forth by its own Light, but requires a Train 


of Argument and Conſequence to make it 


appear reaſonable, and muſt be proved in a 
way of Science and Demonſtration. It was 
indeed below the Dignity and Majeſty of 
the Supreme Law giver to do that, but 
therefore it was the more neceſſary for him 
to uſe his Authority, to make it matter of 
expreſs Precept, and to lay it as an eternal 
Law upon every rational Spirit that comes 
into being, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
with al — heart, and with all thy Soul, and 
The great Difficulty of this great Com- 
mandment, next to the Practiſing of it, is 
how to Underſtand it; and therefore I ſhall 
ſirſt of all inquire into the true Senſe and 
Import of it, and then into the Reaſon and 
Bottom upon which it ſtands. ** 
As to the Sexſe, I think the higheſt tha 
is generally put upon theſe Words amounts 
to no more than this, That God is to be the 
Prime and principle Object of our Love and 
| | Delight ; 


— 


. 
\ 
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Vol. III. ſeveral Divine Subjects. 5 
Delight; That we are to love him in a 
Superlative way, above all other things w hat- 
ſoever, ſo as to loſe any Good, or ſuffer any 
Evil rather than commit the leaſt Sin againſt 
him; That we are always to perfer him in 
our Love, chuſing to ùbey him rather than 
Man, and to pleaſe him rather than fatisfie- 
our oẽn Will, and to enjoy him rather than 
any worldly or carnal Pleaſure, ſaying with 
the Pſalmiſt, Thy Loving-kindueſs is better 
than Life, and with the Church in the 
Canticles, Thy Love is better than Mine. 
And if our Love be thus order'd, if we 
ſtand thus affected towards God, we are 
then allowed according to the common Opi- 
nion to Love Creatures, to delight and ſolace 
our ſelves in them, to unite our Souls in 
ſome meaſure to them, and to reckon them 
among the props and ſtays of our liſe, and 
as the Ingredients of its preſent Happineſs. 
Nor is there any harm preſumed.in all this, 
{till provided. that God be uppermoſt in our 
Hearts, have the largeſt ſhare in our Affecti- 
ons, and be ſeated upon the Thrane of the 
Soul, who though permitted to love other 
things, is yet to look upon God as her great- 
eſt Good, and accordingly to reſerve her 
brighteſt and pureſt flame for his Altar; to 
love him with the choice, with the flower 
of her Affection, and be ready to part 
with any other good when it once comes 
3 c 


i 


6 Diſcourſes. upon Vol. III. 
in competition with the Love of God. 
In this I think I ſpeaks the ſenſe of the 
common Interpreters, who. for want of a 
ſuitable Foundation could not well carry 
the Building higher, but were forced to 
take up with an Explication far below the 
Letter of the Text, and to malie 
this to be al that was ſignified by loving 
God with all the heart, with all the ſoul, 
hid and principally, bet and mots Sure 
chiefly and principally, 6e# an 6 
they ond not but be ſenſible that herein 
they did not riſe up to the Letter of the 
Text, which, manifefly requires a. more 
elevated ſenſe: But they could not advance. 
higher without Building in the Air; and 
were therefore forced to cramp the ſenſe of 
this great Commandment, and to put ſuch. 
a Conſtruction upon it, not as the expreſs 
Words of it require, but as their Hypotheſis 
would bear. Tk hk * 
I ſay as their Hypotheſis would bear; 
for the Hypotheſis theſe Men go upon, 
ſeems to be this; They ſuppoſe other 
things beſides God are truly and properly 
the Goods of the Soul, and contribute as 
efficient Cauſes to its happineſs: That ſen- 
ſible Objects contain in themſelves ſome- 
what anſwerable to what we feel by their 
Occaſion, and are withal the proper 
Cauſes of ſuch our Senſations: That the 
Bodies 


Vol. III. ſeveral Divine Subjects. 7 
Bodies that ſurround us do really act 0100 
upon us, not * by making. 1 1990 
upon our Bodi es, 4 and ſtriking 
Organs of Senſe, but alſo by 5 upon ca 
exciting, thoſe Senſations our Spirits arg 
canton oh of, ſo as ta he the true 
our Plaaſare and our Pain: 


85 5 Fire gives us that ſentiment a 5 


which we feel when we approgck 
That Wine cauſes in us that 
"oo we feel when we dri 


J conſeſs, if this Hygoth be tro 
i ee reall 110 gu 05 
S800 t t 
of theſe plating | be e whe 5 5 


there, then "tw! ecu y follow 


it: dhe | 


Fertain portion of my Love is e 
due e far, if theſe Obje 


FR ure 11 5 hea tey Gm 9 
y B endler q- "= 
ee ad.if the ung, 65 me good, che 
their proportian pl are my good 30 


they are in an * er | 
are ſa far love A they are any = | 
lovely, then fo "A 4 99 05 to be lo | 
But now, if ſome part of our Love be d 
to ſenſible Objects (as upon this e z 
it is) then tis impoſſible that God ſh 
have a right to al of it ; and conſequently, 
to loye him with all the heart, and all the 
5 4 ſoul, 


* 


8 Dilcourles upon Vol: III. 
ſoul, and all the mind, can ſignifie no more 
than to love him principally and above all, 
to give him the Preference in our Love. Tay 
the Preference, for it ſeems the Creatures 

Pur in for a ſhare; and if they have a part, 
tis impoſſible that God ſhould have the 
whole: they muſt then both go ſharers in 
our Affection, and the only Priviledge 
which God can claim y 5 this Fhpotheſs, 
is, to have the laxgeſt ſhare in our Love. 
Whether this Fhporheſis he true or no, 
ſhall be conſider'd in it's proper place ; 
in the mean while it may ſerve as a ſtrong 
Preſumption, that it is not, that the Explt- 
cation Which is founded upon it falls ſo very 
ſhort of the literal Emphaſis of the Text, 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all "thy 
heart, and with all thy foul, and with all thy 
mind. But it is to love God at this rate, 
to love him only principally and more than 
any thing elſe ? Does this exhauſt the ſenſe 
of this great Commandment? Can he be 
faid with any tolerable Senſe to love God 
with all his heart, all his ſoul, and all his 
mind, that only loves himaboveother things, 
at the ſame time allowing other things a 
ſhare in his Love? Can he be ſaid to love 
God with al his Love that loves him only 
with a Part? What thoughthat part be the 


larger Part, 'tis but a Part till; and is a 


Part the Whole? What Logic , or what 
Gram mar, will endure this? » I 


<2 


I think it therefore very evident, that 


higher ſenſe. And what can hat be ſhorr 
of this ( which indeed is what in ordinary 


conſtruction they import) that we ought 


to love God not only with the Beſt and 
Moſt, but withthe Whole of our Affection; 
that we love him intirelj, not only with an 
integrity of Parts, but with an integrity of 
Degrees; that we loye him not only with 
every Capacity, Paſſion, and Faculty, with 
the Underſtanding ſuppoſe; Will and Aﬀe- 


Qtions (here expreſt by Hart, Soul, and 


Mind) but in every degree of every Power, 
with all the Latitude of our Will, and with 
the whole Poffibility of our Souls; that 


we beſtow on Him not only the higheſt de- 
gree af our Love, but every degree of it, 


the Mhole? In one Word, that God be not 
only the principal; but the only Object of 


our Love. This indeed is a Sacrifice wor- 


thy of a God, when the Whole Man is 

offer d up to him as a Burnt Offering: And 

no leſs can he be ſuppoſed to require from 
us by vertue of this great Law, when he 
bids us to love him with all our Heart, with 
all our Soul, and with all our Mind. In 
the ſame Senſe therefore as tis faid, Thou 


ſbalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and W 


ſbalt thou ſerve; ſo is this great ComMmand- 
ment to be underſtood, as. if it were faid, 


Thou 
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the Words of this great Law do call for a 


* 
*. 


Fu fl edge God, and hm 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy d him 
only. ſhalt thou deſire. For is the 
true natural Worſhip af the Saul, and ag 
we are to wenn none but God, ſo are we 
to Lare none but God.. „ „„ „„ 
But to make this appear intelligible Divin 
ri, we mult look about for a proper 
Ground for it ia Phzloſopby, it being neceſ. 
fry that we lay qur Fou as much 
deeper than the Common Interpreters have 
done, as we intend to build higher. Which 
leads me to the ſecond general Part of my 
Undertaking ; namely, to conſider the Reaſan 
and Bottom upon Which this great Com- 
mandment ſtands, nde 
Ihe Senſe of it I have already explain d, 
and made to be the ſame with what the 
Letter of the Text im ores; ue 
our whole Affection be placed upon God, 
and that we love him ſo intirely as to love 
none but him. I come now to juſtifie this 
Senſe, which Iſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh 
upon this double Baſis bot ap ra 
I. That God is the only Author or Cauſe 
of our Love. Xo bh 
127 That he is alſothe only proper Object 
. D 
Firſt, I conſider that God is the only 
Author or Cauſe of our Love. By Love 
here I underſtand that original Weight, 
Bent or Endeavour whereby the Soul of 
| Man 
/ 


8 * 
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Man ſtands inclined and is moved for ward 
to Goocꝭin generalor Huppineſs, 'Now'thas 
this Impreſſion is from” God, and that tis 
he alone that has put this Bi ineo ou, Na- 
tures, Ithink demonſtrable ſeveral ways; 
but av preſent ſhall' only conſider that this 
Motion of the. Soul is a receſfary Adherent 
to our Beings, fach-as' we were never wich- 
out, Indſuchas we can never put off; ſuck 
as is all. Oven invinciblb and irreſiſtabſe. Fhe 
Soul of Man muſt nat pretend to the leaſh 
degree of Liberty here ( ſor indeed it being 
impoſſible that our Love to Good in general 
ſnould be had, it was not fit it ſHould be 
free) hut is altogether paſſive in this Moti- 
on, and" moves no otherwiſe than as ſhe is 
moved. Sbe has no more Command ovEẽr 
this Motion than ſhe Has over the Motion of 
the Hart or Pulſe, which. ſhes it to he 
equally Vital and Natural, and of the very 
tial! Make and Conſtitution of bur Be- 
ing. Well tien, I demand, Is tis natural 
_ neceſſary Motion from our Saves or from = 
God If from our Selves, How comes it 
then to paſs, that we cannot command it; 
or ſtop it Hadwe Power to produce What 
we have not Power to govern?! or, is it 
more difficult to govern than to produce? 
No certainly, were we the · Authors off this 
Motion we ſhould have ſome Power over 
it, and be able to manage W 
whic 


; 


- .duftion; and that h it 
tis not of or from our | 
then muſt it be but from God? Who elſe 
could kindle in our Natures ſuch an un- 
quenchable Flame? Who elſe could fix fuch 

a ſtrong Spring in our Souls, and actuate 
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5 — we cannot do, we may well 
ude, that 


make God to be the Author of Natural Mo- 
tion, ſo there is as much reaſon to make 


tis not a thing of our Pro- 
in us, yet 
ves. And whence 


our Beings with ſuch a mighty Energy? 


And who ſhould be the Author of what is 


but he that is 


Natural and Neceſſary in us, 


the Author of our Natures? Love is the 


fame in the Moral and Intellectual World 


as Motion is in the Natural; and as we 


4 


him the Author of our Love. But now if 
God be the only Author and Cauſe of our 


then the ſole Right and 


Love, has not 


Title to it; and has not he alſo a Right to 
it all? This may ſeem perhaps at firſt glance 
to be a captious and {urprizifig way of Ar- 


guing; but conſider it well; Has not God 
a Right to all that he produces ? What is it 


that gives him a Righeto the whole World, 


but his Production of it? Why has God a 


Right to me, but becauſe Iam his Crea- 
ture? Upon what Account has he a Right 
to all my Powers and Faculties, and to all 
te ſervice of them, but becauſe he produces 
them, and ſuſtains them; becauſe in him we 


Lives 


that the 
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Live, Move, and have our Being? But now 

f if God does as much produce my Love as he 

does my Being, then, Why has he not * 

much Right, to my Love $row. vw bes: 
- . 


part-of my —— nd i e * 
Right to my Love, and a t to it all, as 
having produced it all, then tis — Log : 
that all of it ough>to bet fix d upon him, and 
that he has great Injury and Injuſtice dane 
him whenever any the leaſt degree of it 
goes befides him. Indeed were * 
part or degree of our Love which God 
not produce, That we might give away 
from him, 5, That we might beſtow Toons 8 
Creature; but if God be the Author it all, 
it Lage L one degree of our Lore hut 
wt by uces, tis highly juſt and rea 
hho t he ſhould have A all; and We 
cannot let the leaſt Spark of this ſacred; Fire 
light upon the Creature without ſo far = 
frauding the Creator. 
Eſpecially if we conſider farther. the 
+ Manner — and the End for which God 
produces our Love. I now ſuppoſe, as a 
thing * proved, that all the Motion 
has towards Good comes ſrom 
God; but how does God move us to- 
? Whither is it that God does 


ward Hood! 


then direct this Motion? He himſelf indeed 
is the Aathor of it, but what is the Term of 
it? to what does God move us? Our cor- 

rupt 
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rupt Abs sg may 


perhaps de 
re 
by moving us towards the Cen. But 


Ray, Would fach a Ten, ofthis Motion 
be worthy of its Ch? Can God move 
5'the Creature? Can he move 
linfff? Cas he #& för a 'Cren- 
— ory ie ht — End? 
Docs not Gd fake all thines Tor himſelf? 
Does de hot always act fot Himſelf ? 
Is he not Aways his own End ? His not 
this che Evidence of a Firſt Principle, That 
God acts only for Hitmſelf? We tuft there. 
fore of tiecefity cdhelade, That as God is 
the Achot 6f e Motive, ſo de is the Na- 
tural Epd and Term ef it to0 ; and Tut he 
moves us to Good 0 otherwiſe 2 
moving us towartis himſelf. - 
& that God is the true — 8 Mag- 


0. 


conc! 
ver of our Souls ; that he continually draws 
and moves them, not from, hut vo Hitmiſelf, 
as being both their, and his ou great Fad. 


We tut condude that God intended hin- 
ſelf as the ſole Object of the Love Which 

he produced ; that be has irnipreſt a Motion 
upon our Intellectual Hate, only to in- 
eline it toward himfelf; and that as the 
whole Motion of our Love is froth God, 
ſo it has no other Term than God in the Or- 
der and Inftiturion of Nature. 


Well then, if che Cale be thus if God 
. MOVES 
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moves us to God by moving us towards = 
himſelf: Is it not then a tranſgreſſing this 
| Order and Yiffiturion of Nature? Es it not 
* of that Motion of Love which 

cauſes in us, and which he 8 
mY Aim, to gong any token 

| a Creature, to love 
God ? Do we not then Crofs ok the Order of 
Nature, and reſiſt the Will of its great 
thor ? Dowe dor then Kinder HEAR 111 
put a Bar to his Motion within us? Nay, do 
we not then act agamft tie Conſtirttion of 
dur on Frame, and run Counter to the 
great Bias of our Natures? What, does he 
chat gave us our Beings, ſhew alfo 10 8 
a Contern for their Perfection, às to ĩ 

upon them a continual Motion towards 
lt; erg N ours, jor, as well as 
unjuſt, as to ſtop ſhort, and 'takt up with a 
Creature? We ought certaitityro follow the 
Order, and cotiform ro the Will of God; 

and ſince he has order; d the Motion of our 


L008 to no leſs Noble an End than him - 


hs evident thrthicher only we ougha 
ro res, and th dur Love. 
1 ven chat donors at a fir 7 has: Senſe 
this mandment, p 

thus to oblige us to Love the Lorg our y 
with all the Heart, Soul and Mind, in the 
ſtricteſt Emphaſis of the Phrafe, will yet 
further appear, if we examin the other ge: 
. n 


'I * % b * 1 ** x 
- * * * 5 

* 
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neral ground upon which it ſtands; and 
conſider .. N Zane -i 
Secondly, That as God is the omy Author 
and Cauſe of our Love, ſo is he alſo the only 
proper Object of it. It is moſt clear and 
certain, that God only is to be loved, if dd 
be the only proper Object of our Love; and 
- *isas clear, that he is the only proper Ob- 
jedct of our Love, if he only be gur Good; 
and tis as clear that he only is our Good, if 
he only does us Good, if he only perfects 
and betters our Beings; and *tis as clear that 
he only does ſo, if he be the only true Cauſe 
of all our Pleaſure, of all thoſe grateful Sen- 
ſations whereof we areConſcious,and where- 
with we are affected. I ſay if he be: But here 
lies the Point to be debated. And tis a great 
Point indeed; for upon this Hinge the whole 
Weight ofthe preſent Theory turus, and 
the Whole Iſſu e of it will depend. Here 
therefore let us ſtopand fix, and withall poſ- 
ſible heed and attentiveneſs enquire after 
the true Cauſe of our Pleaſure. For where 
ever we find that, there to be ſure we ſhall 
alſo find the only proper Object of our Love, 
- That in the ule of Bodies, and in con- 
verling with Senſible Objects, we find 
Pleaſure, - we learn by Experience, but 
- whence this Pleaſure comes, and what is its 
true efficient Cauſe, tis our Reaſon only 
that can inform us. And yet ſhe has had 


% - 
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the ill Fortune to be leaſt of all conſulted in 
this matter. It is 3 thought, that 
the Pleaſure we ſeel in the Uſe, and by the 
Intervention of Bodies is cauſed in us by 
the Bodies themſelves. That the Fire for 
inſtance, produces in us Senſation of Warmth, 
that the Sun produces in us the Senſation of 
Light, that the Fruits of the Earth Commu- 
nicate to us tlie Senſations of the pleaſant 
Taſtes, and the like. Theſe Bodies are 
firſt: ſuppoſed to have ſomething like theſe 
Senſations in themſelves, and: then to pro» - 
duce them in us. Thus Fire is ſuppoſed to 
be endued with the quality of Heat in it 
ſelf, and then to 1mpart this quality to us; 
to be firt Hot in its own Nature, and then 
to make us fo. This has been all along the 
Current unqueſtion'd Apprehenſion, not 
only of the Vulgar who think in haſte, and 
determin of things only as they appear to 
Senſe, but of the more inquiſitive and rea- 
ſoning part of Mankind. And though ſome 
of the Modern Reformers of Philoſophy have 
thought fit to reject the former part of the 
Suppoſition, vir. That, Bodies have in 
themſelves ſomething anſwerable to the 
Senſations which we feel in the uſe of them; 
yet they generally retain the Later, vis. 
That they produce and cauſe thoſe Sen- 
{ations in us, and do accordingly allow, that 
Fire (for inſtance) is Emirently and Po- 
* C tentiali 
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rentially, though not Formally hot, that is, 
That though it has not any thing reſembling 
the Senſation of Heat in it ſelf, yet it has'a 
Power to produce ſuch a Senſation in thoſe: - 


that ſhall approach it. This they not only 
. 8 


allow, but contend for. For whereas a 
cording to the Old Diſtinction, ſome things 
were faid to be both Formally and Emi-— 
nently hot too (as Fire) and ſome only emi- 
nently, (as the Sun) the Moderns have 
ventured to cut off the former part of. the 
Diſtinction, and reduce all to the later, by 
ſuppoſing all Bodies that we call Hot, to he 
fo only Eminentiy and Patentialh, as they 
are productive of Heat in us. And by this 
they explain the Phenomenon of Heat in Bo- 
dies, ſuppoſing it to be nothing elſe in the 
Bodies themſelves, but only a Power of 
producing ſuch. a Senſation. But then by 
this they mainifeſtly hold that they do pro- 
* Mr. Malringe duce it; and I know but of 
To One amongſt them that 
thinks any Otherwiſe, or any Farther. They 
thought, it ſeems, they had ſufficiently re- 
torm'd from the Vulgar Philoſophy, by 
making off the former part of their H 
theſis, That Bodies have in themſelves ſome 
inherent Quality analogous to our Senſations; 
ſo much they ſaw mult be rejected. But 
they could not tell how to deny the later 
part, and do therefore hold, that * 
| | 0 
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do produce in us fuch and ſuchi Senſations, 
though they haue nothing of a Similar Na- 
ture with them in themſelves. 

Very god. But were they determhin'd 
to this Perſuaſion y the Mqameots of Rea- 
fon ? IJ think tis go be doubted whether | 
they ever ſo muchas Conſulted her in his 
part of the Queſt ian. They ſeem here ra- 
ther to have hearkned to the Alluſions of 
Senſe and * ſuggeſting to ibem, 
one hecauſe ſuch Bodily 2 — are 
— ſuch Senſations, theres 
— were the effect of the former. 
This is the only reaſon that is, ot cao be pre- 
tended iotbebaif of this 'ComunoalRrofulngs 
tion. But is thisa 1 
Does it follow, that becauſe ſuch Senſations 
do accompany ſuch Bodily Impreſſions, that 
therefore thole Bodily Impreſſions ate the 
Cauſe of thoſe Senſations? Can we arguefrom 
the Concomitancy of one thing with another, to 
the Caaſal Dependanc of one thing upon ano» 
ther? Tis certain that we cannot; and tis 
therefore as certain, that the Reaſon pretend 
ed ſor the Common Hypotheſis, is indeed no 
RKeaſon at all, but a Prejudice rather than a 
1 of 

OW | it Ve unworthy 
a Philoſopher, and — very = ores 
and intanglemeat to him in his 


after Truth, to aſſert any one chin 2 
C 2 clear 
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clear and full Evidence: Yet this is neither 
the only, nor the greateſt defect of this 
Concluſion. For as there is no ſufficient 
Reaſon for it, ſo there is plain inconteſtable 
Reaſon againſt it. | 

" Had our late Improvers of Science diſ- 
regarded the importunate Galmours of 
Senſe and Imagination in this later point as 
they did in-the former, and conſulted only 
the Reſponſes of inward Trath, they would 
have ſeen as much reaſon to reject the No- 
tion of Bodies being able to excite Sen- 
ſations in us, as to reject that of their having 
ſome certain Qualities like thoſe Senfations 
in themſelves. Nay, they would have ſeen, 
that the very ſame Reaſons that induced 
them to the one, ought alſo to have deter- 
min'd them to the other. For why is it 
that they will not allow that Bodies have in 
them ſomething like our Senſations, par- 
ticularly that in Fire there is any fuch thing 
as a Quality of Heat, anſwerable to what 
we call Heat in our ſelves: I ſay, Why is it 
that they will not allow this, but becauſe 
they reaſon'd with themſelves to this effect: 
There is nothing conceivable in Bodies but 
Magnitude, Figure, and Motion? For in- 
ſtance, there is nothing in Fire but certain 
Particles of Matter ſo and ſo ſized, ſo and fo 
. figured, and ſo and fo moved. Examin 
your Idea of Fire a thouſand times over, _ 
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this is all you will ever be able to find in it. 
Ifay find in it: For *tis true indeed, when 
you come near you. find ſomething more 
from it, you find withall a Senſation of Heat, 
either pleaſing or painful according as your 
diſtance is. But you have no more reaſon. 
thence. to conclude, that there is ſuch a 
Quality as Heat, reſembling what you feel, 
in the Fire, than you have to conclude Pais. 
to be in a Needle or a Thorn. When you ap- 
proach the Fire you feel Heat, when 
jou prick your Hand with a Needle you 
cel Pain; but as you do not therefore fancy 
any ſuch thing as Pain to be in the Needle, 
ſo neither ought au to ſuppoſe any ſuch, 
thing as Heat to be in the Fire. That in- 
deed which makes Men more apt to do ſo 
in this Caſe than in the other is, becauſe the 
Particles of the Fire ate too Minute to be 
diſcern'd by the Eye, and ſo Men not per- 
ceiving the Mechanicalneſs of its Operation, 
are apt to have recourſe to ſome inherent 
Qualit); Whereas the Thorn and Needle 
are of a viſible Bulk, and we ſee how they 
pierce and wound our Fleſh. But did Men 
as clearly ſee the Particles of the Fire, with 
their Size, Figure and Motion, and with 
what a Spring they are ſhot and darted 
forth upon us, and how like ſo many fine 
Needles or Launces they enter and divide 
the parts of our Body, they would no more 
| n Dream 
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Preaof a0 fuch thing as. Heat in the Fi- 
Pain in a Needle, and wo 


think it deer whit as odd and improper 
to ſay, Fire is Hot, às to ſay a Needle is 
Painfal. And though as the Caſe now 
, they are apt to fancy the contrary ; 
yet *tis plain, that chis is 60 an Inuſion of 
Senſe, Reaſor in the mean while conſtantly 
aſſuring 2 that there can be nothing in 
Fire but Particles of Matter of ſuch a Size 
and Shape, and in ſuch a degree of Moti- 
on: And withall, that we cannot aſcribe 
ſuch a -as Heat to the Fire, anſwera- 
ble to chat Senſation in our ſelves, without 
aſeribing to it alſo Thought — tion at 
the ſame time, which wo! be © f intole- 
rable Conſequence. . 

Upon theſe and fuch hke ike Confer 
the Reformers of Phy I profit 
thought it neceſſary to 10 eel the Fun 
—— of the Vulgar Hy potheſis, that Bodies 

ve in them ſome certain Qualities anſwer- 
able to our Senſations. And no doubt but 
that they reaſon*d: upon clear and diſtinct 
Kea's, But will not the very ſame Con- 
ſiderations be of equal force to diſprove the 
later part too, that Bodies do cauſe and pro- 
dace Senfations in us? For if there be Nor 
thing in Bodies but Motion and 12 
they are capable of no other Modi 
then whatever they do, they muſt do i it 


by 
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—_ the Motion, and by the Figure of their 

: there ides ſup- 
— to be in t If therefore they 
cauſe our Senſations, tis by their Figure 
and their Motion that they muſt do it. 
But can Motion or Figure produce a Sen- 
ation, a Sentiment of Mind, a Thoaght? 
Tis hard, extreme hard, to conceive ho 
one Motion ſhould beget another. But 
can it produce an Effect more Noble and 
Excellent, and of an Order ſo very much 
8 it — — — — 
Thought? Is there 


tween ſuch a Cauſe 48 — ary an Abe 
between Motion and Thinking, between an 


Sentiment of 
ion bes. 


Affection of a Body, and a 

the Soul? Or is there any proportion 
tween ſuch a particular Motion, and fuch a 
particular Senſation; between that Motion, 
ſuppoſe, that is follow'd with Pleaſure, and 
Pleaſure; or between that Motion which 
is follow'd with Pain, and Pain? is that 
Motion which de fado is accompanied wi 
Pleaſure, more apt of its ſelf — in its own 
Nature, to produce that Senſation rather 
than Pain? Or may not that very Motion 
which is de fa&o follow'd with Pleaſure, 
be as well — Occaſion of Pain for any 
Proportion, Affinity, or Natural Connexi- 
on that is in the things themſelves? Tis 
. certain that it may. For Pleaſure and 
C4 Pian 


| 


Pain are Senſations of a wholly different, 
nay contrary kind. They differ as much 
as any two things can do. They differ not 
only Eſſentially, but as Contraries, as ex- 
treme Oppoſites. And they do almoſt 
make their Subjects do ſo, the Soul that is 
in Pleaſure differing almoſt Specifically from 
her ſelf when ſhe is in Pain. But now there 
is not the like difference between the re- 
ſpective Motions ſuppoſed to produce them; 
They differ only Accidentally and Gradu- 
ally. That Motion of the Fire which oc- 
caſions Pleaſure, differs only in Degree 
from that which occaſions Pam. Whence 
it is evident, that theſe Cauſes are not in 
themſelves equivalent to their Effects, nor 
have any Natural Relation: to them, but 
are indifferent to either, as being diſpropor- 
tionate to both. That the ſame Motion that 
is now attended with Pleaſure, might as well 
(for any particularity in the thing it ſelf) be 
attended with Pain, there beingas great diſ- 
proportion between theſe particular Moti- 
ons and their particular Senſations, as be- 
tween Motion and Senſation in general. 
What is here ſaid of Motion, is as a 

plicable to Figure; and ſince theſe are t 

only two Modifications Body is capable of, 
and theſe hold no proportion with our Sen- 
ſations, 'tis plain that our Senſations ought 
not, cannot be aſcribed to Bodies as their 


Proper 
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proper Efficient Cauſes. - The ſum of the 
Argument reſolves into this. There is no- 
thing in Bodies but Figure and Motion, if 
therefore Bodies do produce or cauſe our 
Senſations, they muſt do it by Figure and 
Motion. But they cannot do it by Figure 
and Motion; therefore Bodies cannot pro- 
dare eee 
And whereas it is again further conclud- 
ed, that Bodies have not in themſelves an) 
Quality reſembling the Senſations whic 
we feel at their Preſence; becauſe this would 
oblige us to allow them capable of Thong hi; 
which in Reaſon we cannot do: Is not the 
very ſame Conſideration of equal force to 
prove alſo, that they do not produce our Sen- 
ſations? Does not the ſame Want and In- 
capacity of Thought infer the one as well 
as the other ? Bodies have no ago 7 
therefore they have no Senſations ; ies 
have no Thought, therefore they produce 
none: Is not the laſt Conſequence as good 
as the firſt ? Without allqueſtion it is. For 
how can a Thoughtleſs Principle produce a 
Thought? That is, how can the Effect be 
above the Order of its Cauſe? If it may, 
then any thing may produce any thing, and 
any thing may follow from any thing, which 
would overturn all the Order both of Science 
and of Nature. 5 


And 


2. 
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Andi if further, it be reckon'd ſuch an 
Abſurdity that Matter ſhould Thin“ (as it is 
by thoſe who to avoid this inconvenience » 
deny that there is any thing in Bodies re- 
ing our Senſations) then is it not a 
much greater abſurdity to ſuppoſe it capa- 
ble of producing Thought ? And are not 
thoſe very inconſiſtent with their - own 
Principles, who e to allow to Bodies 
a Capacity of Thinking, and upon that 
ground reject the Old Doctrin of Qualities, 
as they fignifie ſomething in Bodies Cor- 
reſponding to our Senſations; and yet at 
the ſame time will allow them a Power of 
producing that Thought in us which they 
think they are notcapable of inthemſelves ? 
Is not this a very great inconſiſtency, e- 
pecially for Men of Principles and Demon- 
ſtration to be guilty of? For certainly it is 
a great deal more to be able to produce 
1 than to be meerly capable of it. I 
my ſelf am capable of Thought, but I do 
not find I have a Power to produce it, not 
ſo much as in my ſelſ, much leſs in another, 
If therefore we deny Matter what is Leſs, 
we ought to be the more Cautious how we 
allow it what is Greater; and if it be ſuch 
an Abſurdity that Bodies ſhould be capable 
of Thought, then much more abſurd is it, 
that they ſhould have a Power to produce 


It, 


And 
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And tus have F ſhewn that the very 
ſartis Reaſons which prove that Bodies have 
not any ier them lilee our Senſations, 
do aſſo prove that * ＋ bo neither produce 
—— yn 
Modern ophers 0 upon t 
Grounds rejected the former part, ought 
the very fame'Grounds to have reject᷑. 
the latter too. And as they ought, fo 
they eakily might. They had the 10 
Thread in their Hands, but *ewas their 
happineſs to let it go, and not to park 
the Clne of their own Reafonings. 
What I have hitherto ar argue from the 
Principles which thofe Men built their 
Conciuſion, may alſo be as — — 
the Conclaſion it elf built oſe Prin- 
ciples. Their Contfaion fs, is, that Bodies 
have not in themſelves any ſuch inherent 
Qualities as Correſpond to. our Senſations. 
Well theo, if they have not any thing like 
Senfarion in themſelyes, how ſhall they be 
able to produce them in us? Can _ 
communicate what they are not poſſe 
of? Can they cauſe Senfations in us which 
they have nor, which they feel not, which 
they know not, and whichrdey cannot ever 
cauſe in themſelves? They themfelves are 
here ſuppoſed utterly vol and uncapable 
of all Senſation; but if they can produce it 
in us, why may they not be as well able to 
F 


— 


the . (as appears from that little 


of their place, or by changing the Order 
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produce it in themſelves? But this muſt 
not be; the Concluſion is, that they have 
not any thing like thoſe Senſations in them- 
ſelves; whence I may juſtly infer, that they 
are as little capable of producing them in 


Us. 1 nl E 4 75 
But beſides, Can Bodies act upon Spirits? 


ſo indeed they muſt do, if it be true that 


they produce our Senſations, ſince the Soul 
is the only proper Subject of all Perception. 
But is this poſſible? Is not Spirit ſuppoſed 
to penetrate Body? Well, if ſo, then it may 
coexiſt with it in the ſame determinate point 
of Space; if ſo, then it will not reſiſt it, and 
if ſo, then it will not be capable of ſuffering 
by it, or l any impreſſion from it, 
it being impoſſible that Bodies ſhould act 
upon that which does not reſiſt their Action. 
The leſs the reſiſtance is, the leſs always is 


a 


force the ſtrongeſt Wind has upon a Body 


| ofa Conical Figure) and conſequently where 
there is no reſiſtance at all, there can be no 


Impreſſion at all, And therefore ſince Spi- 
rits make no reſiſtance againſt Bodies, it is 
not poſſible that Bodies ſhould have any 


Action, or make any Impreſſion upon Spi- 


rits. The moſt that can be allow d to Bo- 


dies, is to be able to act upon other Bodies, 


either by moving all their parts at once out 


and 
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and Situation of the Parts d ; 
but how they ſhould be capable of acting 
upon Spirits, upon a ſort of Beings that 
make no reſiſtance againſt them, is what I 
can neither Conceive, or think Conceivable. 
Suppoſe I'ſhould fling a Stone at a Spirit, 
ſhould I hurt it, do you think? No you'l 
ſay, not a mere Spirit; but ſhould” that Spi- 
rit be in a Body, - you would hurt-it then. 
But pray wh ſo? What's the meaning of 
this? Why if it were ina Body? If the Stone 
cannot hurt it when there is nothing that 
interpoſes, it will be leſs able to do ſo when 
there is fo thick a Wall between. But if it 
be the Stone that properly hurts it When tis 
in the Body, then h can it not as well do 
it when *tis out of the Body? It ſhould by 
right be better able then, as I can more 
ealily wound a Naked Man, than a Man 
Clad in Armour. But this plainly diſcovers 
the Bottom of the Myſtery; this clearly 
ſhews, that *ris not the Stone that ſtrictly 
and properly ſpeaking, Caſes the Senſation 
. of Painin the Spirit { for then it would be as 
well, nay better able to hurt a ſeparate Spi- 
rit than an imbodyd one) but that all that 
the Stone truly does is only to adminiſter 
the Occaſion of this Senſation to the Spirit by 
what it impreſſes upon its — but that 
ſome other Being is the true Efficient Cauſe 
of it; of which further by and by. f 
2a | * n 
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la the mean while I ſurther canſider that 
if Bodies ſhould be allow'd to be the pro- 
er Qauſes of our Senſatians, of that Plea- 
Tice and that Pain which we feel at their 
Preſence and in their Uſe, theo it would be 
in the of Bodies to make us happy 
or miſerable, to reward or puniſh us, to per- 
bor r — . * our 
well or ill being would depend upon them; 
conſequently they would be abaue us, ſo far 
eee e 
and the true andproper Evil ef Man, and ſo 
ee. Love and 
our Fear, our Gratitude and our Rſteem, but 
even our very Devqtion and Veneration We 
ought then to aſcribe our Good to the Bodies 
that ſurround us as well as to our Oma, pay a 


. * 


Tribute of Praiſe to the Material World 
ling a Te Daum to the Creation. We azght 
then to 8 the dun for giving us Light. 
the Fire, for affording us Heat, the Fruits of 
the Earth for delighting us with their plea- 
ſing Taſts, and what not? There would 
be no part of the Material World ſo vile and 
mean (not even the very Earth we tread 
upon) but what upon this Suppoſition 
would be above our ſelves, and upon which 
we ſhould depend for our Happineſs and 
our Miſery, and would therefore challenge 
a {hare in our Religious Acknowledgments. 


Theſe are moſt intolerable Coplequeorts 
ut 


128 


0 


ſeveral Divine Subjects. 
pon the 
Bodies the Cauſes of 
accompany the Pre- 


Vol. III. 
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but ſuch as do inevitably follow u 
— 


ition of ma 
e Senſations whi 
1 them, — Ichak 
it — — (henrwer I may in- 
2 the Pro ice of Imagination in ſo 
Cong that they are the true and n | 
of thoſe Senſations.” _ 
But to ſtrike a little more light yet into 
"7 — 1 Ti — ſelf 
ome ar 
— 
a Nu 

ſma Mines Particles, ..of ſharp- — 
2 — variouſly agitated, and in a moſt 
and impetuous Motion. Upon my 
1 I find my troubleſom Senſation 
to abate and by degrees to be ex- 

— a more grateful one, which we 
call Heat. This is the Effect that Lexperi- 
ment upon my coming near the Fire. But 
pray what does the Fire do to me? Why 
to ſpeak properly it does nothing tome, that 


is, to m Siri. But what is it that it does 


to my Body? Why it variouſly moves and 
agitates the Parts of it, and if near enough 
will divide and ſeparate one Part from ano- 
ther, and ſo diſſolbve my Bodily Frame. 
This Fire does, and this is all it does, or can 
do directly — properly as an Efficient Cauſe. 
Well, but though this * that Fire does, 
yet 
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yet this is not all that is done, I feel ſome- 
thing more at my Approach to it. Ves, 
— — I feel the Impreſſion which the 
Fire makes upon my Body. No, that's 
your miſtake, I do not feel the Impreſſon 


made upon my Body (for how can I feel 


what is done to another thing?) but I feel 


a certain Senſat ion in my Soul either of Plea- 


ſure or Pain, between which and that Bodily 
Impreſſion there is no manner of Similitude 
or Proportion. The Senſation is that which 
I feel, But that is not what the Fire does, 
whoſe whole Efficiency being only Motion 
and Figure can have Effect no further than 
upon my Body. But the Senſation, which 
I feel is not in my Body, but in my Soul, 
and conſequently is not of the Fire's pro- 
ducing, but mult be aſcribed to ſome other 
Cauſe. In ſhort, that which maves the 
Parts of my Body is one thiag, and that 
which affects my Soul with Pleaſure or Pain 
is another; the Fire may do the Former 
but it cannot do the Later. 

But though the Fire cannot directly and 
immediately operate upon the Soul ſo as to 
affect it with any Senſation, yet may it not 
mediately and indirectly by Virtue of that 
Vnion that is between Soul and Baay? So in- 
deed it is commonly thought, and many a 
Learned Man has ſate down with this an- 


COUnc 


ſwer as with a very full and fatisfaQtory Ac- 


, \ 
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count of the Buſineſs. There is they ſay 
a very cloſe Tie and Union between the 
Soul and Body, and by this means Fire 
comes to operate upon the Soul, and to give 
it Pleaſure or Pain, and all by Virtue of 
chis Union; But for Fire to operate upon 
the Soul by reaſom of the Union between that 
and the Body is ſuch a looſe indeterminate 
way of ſpeaking; that as it cleats nothing, 
ſo tis neither capable of having any Anſwer 
applied to it, till it be drawn out of its Am- 
biguity, and reduced to ſome certain Mean- 
ing. I ſuppoſe therefore that they whook 
fer this Account, if they intend any thing 
certain and diſtint by it, muſt mean one 
of theſe Three things. 
Either that the Fire by the Motion which 
it ĩimparts to my Body makes it to act upon 
my Soul. O Ohne oh ons "Ft 
Or, that there is ſuch a mutual Connexion 
or Natural Sympathy between theſe two Sub. 
ſtances Soul and Body, that what is. done 
tothe Body will be felt by the Soul. 
Or laſtly, that there is ſuch a Poſitive 
Law or Order eſtabliſhꝰd between them by 
the Author of Nature, that ſuch Impteſſions 
made upon the Body ſhall be ordinarily 
followed by ſuch Senſations in the Soul. 
As for the firſt of theſe ways which ſup- | 
poles the Fire by the Motion. which it com- s 
municates to my on to make my Body 8 | 
SR Went 
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ct upon my Soul, this will reſolve int 
an immediate Action of Body upon Spirit, 
which has been confuted already. For 
though the Fire be here fuppoſed to act me- 
diateh, yet my 1 is ſuppoſod to act im. 
mediatel) upon my Soul. But now it is no 
more poſſible that my Body ſhould! act. 
upon my Soul, than that any otber Bo- 
dy ſhould. And the fame Reaſons that 
prove it impoſſible that Body in general 
ſhould be able to act upon Spirit, prpye 


jane impoſſible that any particular Bodies 


natural connexion and fympathy between 
theſe Two Subſtances Soul and „ that 
what is done to the Body will be felt by 
the Soul, I deny that there is or can he any 
ſuch connexion in the nature of the thing 
themſelves; for (not to argue at preſent 

from the vaſt diſproportion n-Body 
and Spirit) are not the Soul and To 
aiftinft Subſtances ? And can = TWO 
things that are really diſtindt one from the 
other, be ſo united or connected together 
in their own natures, that an im 

made upon the one, fhall by the ſame act 
affect the other? Is there any ſuch natural 
connexion between Body and Body, or 
Spirit and Spirit? much leſs then between 
Body and Spirit. Do the Figures which 
—_—— | | are 
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are cutupon the Bark of a Tree wound m 
Body ? Or does the pain or grief whi 
another Soul endures by way of natural con 
nexion, affect mine ? Is another's Pain nine? 
I may indeed make it my own ia a moral 
ſenſe, by interefling my ſelf in it, but then 
tis not anotherꝰ's Pain that I indure ( unleſs * 
iguratively ſpeaking) but my own. There 
is ao natural ſympathy between my Spirit 
and any other Spirit in the World, nor am 
I concerned in any change that is wrought 

init, whether for Happineſs or Miery 
any further than I pleaſe to concern my fe f 
Much leſs then can any Impreſſion made 
upon my Body by way of Natura! Sympe- 
thy; affect my Soul. Yes, but you'l fay 
they are ſo intimately anited, that the one 
partakes in the other's Sufferings. But if 
by anited, you mean that there is any ſuch 
Connexion or Dependance between them 
in the Nature of the things themſelves, you 
beg the thing in Queſtion, and whi 
{ball never grant, viz. That Bodies and 
' Spirits (or in r Subſtances) are 

or can be ſo united, that one ſhould feel the 
Impreſſion made upon the other. But be- 
ſides, that which I feel is not the Impreſſion 
made upon my Body (as was obſerv'd be- 
fore) but a Senſation, whether of Pleaſure 
or of Pain; between which and the Im- 


preſſion, there is not the leaſt ſhadow of 
DR D 2 likeneſs 
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likeneſs or proportion. Tis common in- 
deed to ſay, we feel ſuch 4 Blow, or we feel 
ſuch a Wound, but this muſt not be allow*d 
but in n for to ſpeak 
ſtrictly and Philoſophically, tis not the Blow 
that we feel, but Pain; which being a Sen- 
ſation of the Soul, is diſtin& from the Im- 
preſſion made upon the Body; and conſe- 
quently the Soul cannot be ſaid to feel what 
is done to the Body, (for it feels ſomething 
elſe:) Nor can what is done to the Body, 
be the Cauſe of what the Soul feels. 
By this it ſufficiently appears, that the 
Fire cannot be truly ſaid to operate upon the 
Soul by the Mediation of the Body in either 
of the two former ways; If then they will 
have the Fire to operate upon the Soul by 
virtue of its Union with the Body, they muſt 
be ſuppoſed to intend it in the third and laſt 
ſenſe of the expreſſion; namely, that there 
is ſuch a poſitive Law or Order eſtabliſh'd 
between them oy the Author of Nature, 
that ſuch Impreſſions made upon the Body, 
ſhall be follow'd by ſuch Senfations in the 
Soul: Now I acknowledg, that this is a 
Tight Notion of the Union that is between 
Soul and Body, as reſolving it not intoa Na- 
tural, but a Poſitive Connexion and Depen- 
dance, it being impoſſible that two really di- 
ſtinct Subſtances, ſuch as Body and Soul are, 
ſhould be united together any otherwiſe. 
| | But 
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But then I deny that the Fire can be truly 
ſaid to act upon the Soul by virtue of fuck, 
an Union as this. And to ſay that it does, 
is in effect to give up the Cauſe, by grant- 
ing the very thing hitherto contended for. 
To ſay that the Fire thus acts upon the Soul 
is implicitly to confeſs, that it does not tru» 
ly act upon it at all, and to lead us direQ-, 
ly to the proper Cauſe that does. For 
when you fay 
Senſation in the Soul by reaſon of that Law, 
that ſuch Senſations ſhall follow ſuch Im- 
preſſions, ( for this is what you are now 
{uppoſed to underſtand by the Union of 
Soul and Body) *tis plain that you afcribe 
the effect, not to the Fire, but tothat Lam, 
whatever it be, For if ſuch. a Senſatzon 
did naturally and directly follow ſuchan 
Impreſſion of the Fire as an Effect follows 
its proper Cauſe, then what need of any 
Law or Order to be eſtabliſh'd, that ſuch 
2 Senſation ſhould follow ſuch an Impreſſi- 
on? *Tis plain therefore, that the Senſati- 
on produced in the Soul at the Impreſſion 
of the Fire, is to be reſolved into this Lam 
as its proper Cauſe, and can depend upon 
the Impreſſion no other wiſe, than as an Oc- 
caſion, or a Condition determining the Effi- 
ciency of this Law. The Senſation in- 
deed fallows ſuch an Impreſſion, but be- 
cauſe it only therefore follows it, nu | 
D3 "ol 


that the Fire cauſes ſuch a 
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of. that Law and Order eftabliſh'd that ir 
ſhould ; *tis the: Law, not the impreſſion of 
the Fire, that is the true Cauſe of the den- 
ſation. | $4 | 
Well, but what is this Low? It muſt be 
ſomething that executes it ſelf, otherwiſe 
How ſhall it be ſecure of its effect? And 
what can that be, but the Will of God; 
and what is the Will of God, but God ; 
who does all things by his Will, that 1s, 
by himſelf? So then according to this ac- 
count *tis God that is the true Efficient 
Cauſe of that Senſation, either of Pleaſure 
or Pain which we feel at the impreſſion of 
the Fire; and the Fire it ſelf is ſo far im 
operating (as was ſuppoſed) upon the 
Soul by the Mediation of the Body, that tis 
God that acts upon the Soul by the Media- 
tion of the Fire, which only ſerves as a 
Condition or Occaſion to determin the act 
of God, the only true and proper Cauſe. 

Is then the Fire to be conſider'd only as 
bearing the part of a Condition, or an Oc- 

5 to the Firſt Cauſe, does it produce or 


& nothing ? Yes, it may conſider'd as a 
Lauſe: too, with reſpe& to the impreſſion 
that is made upon the Boay ; but as to the 
Senſation which upon that impreſſion ariſes 


in the Soul, we can allow it to be no more 
than a Condition or Occaſion. The ſum 
is, there are three things of diſtinct Conſi- 

+ deration 
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deration relating to the Fire, the Motion 
that is in the Fire it ſelf, the Impreſſon þ 
made upon my Body by that Motion, and: 
the Senſation that follows in the Soul upon 
that Impreſſion. As to the Motion that is 
in the Fire it ſelf, therein conſiſts its proper 
Power, Force and Activity: As to the 
Impreſſion made upon my Body, that is 
the effect which it works by that Power; 
but as to the Senſation which follows in my 
D 
upon the Imipreſſion * 
Pi as its Efficient Cauſe, but is raiſed or 
produced in me by the Author of my Na- 
ture, by the occaſion of that Impreſſion, 
according to that general Law and Order 
he has eſtabliſh'd, that ſuch. certain Senſa- 
tions ſhould follow upon fuch certain Im- 
1 as in the ſequel I ſhall more di- 
ew. ! 

I — hitherto ſhewn, both by General 
and by Particular Conſiderations, that Bo- 
dies are not the true proper Cauſes of our 
Senſations, of that Pleaſure and that Pain, 
which by their intervention we feel, and' 
which therefore they ſeem, and are gene- 
rally thought to produce. And I have 
once or twice by way of Anticipation , 
glanc'd a little at the Trae Cauſe of all our 
Senſations, which I have intimated to pro- 
ceed from the Author of our Natures, But 

| D 4 | this 
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this being not enough to Convince, I ſhall 
now attempt to offer ſome Rational Proof 
for the truth of what I have already but 
only intimated and propoſ ct. 
It will go a great way towards the Proof 
of this, that Bodies are not the true Cauſes 
of our Senſations, which is the reaſon that 
I have fo largely and ſo nicely diſcours'd 
that Point. For they are the things to 
which Men are moſt apt to aſcribe them, 
and that becauſe they are the only things 
they ſee and have before them; and be- 
cauſe withall, 'tis upon their Impreſſion 
that our Senſations follow, whereupon by 
a kind of Senſible Logick, they are led to 
conclude that what they feel is really cauſed 
by them. And this hinders them from in- 


quiring any further or any higher. But 
now were this Prejudice of Senſe once re- 
moved, could Men once get over this 
Dijficulty that their Senſations are not 
cauſed by Bodies, there would not be much 

vw Difficulty to perſuade them that they are 
cauſed by God. And therefore having al- 
ready given in ſuch clear and full Evidence 
that Bodies do not. cauſe our Senſations, 

I think the greateſt part of the Work is 
done, and that we may now preſume as a 

= thing that will not be long a granting us, 
1 that God is the true and proper Cauſe of 
= them. N 
* But 
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But for a more Poſitive and particular 
Proof, I further conſider, that ſince Body 
is not the Cauſe of our Senſations, the 
Cauſe of them muſt of neceſſity be Spirit, 
all that is being included under one of theſe 
two. Well, if Spirit, the Competition 
will be very narrow, for then it muſt be 
either our own Spirit, or ſome Angel, or 
Demon, or God. Not our own Spirit. 
For if my own Spirit were the Cauſe of 
thoſe Senſations which I feel at the Im- 
preſſions which other Bodies make upon 
mine, it would then be in my Power to 
have thoſe Senſations as well without the 
Impreſſions of Bodies as with them. I 
might then have the Senſation of Light 
without the Impreſſion of the Sun, and the 
Senſation of Heat without Fire, and the 
Senſation of ſweet Odours and Taſts with- 
out the Mediation of odorifick or fapid 
Bodies. For ſince theſe Bodies are ſuppoſ- 
ed according to the Principles before laid 
down not to have any error > way 
of Efficiency in the Production of thoſe Sen- 
ſations, hut only to ſerve as poſitive Con- 
ditions to determin the Action of that Cauſe 
( whatever it is which does produce them) 
certainly it muſt be in the Power of that 
Cauſe to produce thoſe Senſations without 
any ſuch bodily Impreſſions, nay, though 
there were no ſuch thing as Body in being. 


AS - 


I my ſelf that Cauſe, 


ſhould never'prod 
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As he that made the Waters of Marah 
ſweet by throwing in of a Tree, might if 
he had _ as well have made them 
ſweet wi it. And conſequently were 
What {ſhould hinder 
me raiſing the Senfations I now feel 
as well without as with thoſe Impreffions 
to which they are ordinarily. annexed? 


But not finding in my ſelſ ſuch a Power, 


I may reaſonably conclude that my Soul 
is —— rpg en her —— * 
and depends for the Production of them 
upon ſome other Cauſe. wy 9961 
And beſides, if I my» ſelf were the Au- 
thor of my own Senſations, then ſince 1 
naturally and neceſſarily love Pleaſare; and 
as naturally and neceſſarily hate Pain, I 

uce in my ſelf the Sen- 

ſation of Pain, but always the Senſation of 
Pleaſure. And ſo would every one elſe in 

the World beſides, they would be always 
in Pleaſure and never in Pain, and then we 
ſhould have a merry World indeed. But 
this is not our Caſe, we feel Pain as well 
as Pleaſure, and we feel it always againſt 

our Wills, which is a plain Argument that 
what we feel in our ſelves is not produced 
by our ſelves; but that we are in intire 

Subjection and dependance upon ſome o- 


ther Being, in whoſe Power it is to make 


us Happy or Miſerable. Well 
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Well then, if it be not our own Spirit 
that is the Cauſe of our Senſations, the 
whole Diſpute will lie between ſome An- 
gel, or Demon, or God. But this C 
tition will ſoon be ended,  confidering 
the Qualification that will be requiſite in 
that Cauſe which ſhall produce fithad Ef- 
fe& asthis Beſides that exact and through - 
ly comprehenſive Knowledg that fuch a 
Being muſt have of our Natures , of our 
whole Animal and Intellectual Frame, and 
that Effectual Power he muſt 2 to 
work upen them, which we can hardly 
aſcribe to any other Being than him chat 
made us, who ſeems only fitted hoch to 
underſtand and order his own Workman- 
ſhip, I ſay beſides this, he muſt alſo be 
ſuppoſed to know the very critical Moment 
when ſuch and ſuch Bodies make Impreſſi- 
on upon ours, and he muſt alſo know criti» 
_ cally the Degree of that Im — and he 
muſt alſo know exactly ry inſtant 
when the Impreffion es, He  andibe | 
the Moment of the Impreſfion, that he 
may know when to produce the Senſation. 
He muſt know the Degree of the Impreſſi- 
on, that he may know how to proportion 
the Senſation. And he muſt know ex- 
ly the Moment when the Im on cea- 
, that he may know when to ſtopand 
ſuſpend his — that fo he may not 
continue 


FX 
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continue the Senſation: aſter the Impreſſion 
is over. As for Example, that Being who- 
ever he is that produces in me the Senſation 

of Heat as often as I draw near the Fire, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to know exactly when I 

do fo, that he may know how to time 
that Senſation, and he muſt know the criti- 
cal Degree of the Fire's Impreſſion, that he 
may know how to temper and eue that 

i  Senfation, that he may not barn me when 

by the Impreſſion he ſhould only warm me, 

and he muſt alſo know the very Inſtant 
ven go from the Fire, that he may know 
hen to remove the Senſation by ceaſing 

do act upon my Soul. All this that Being 

who cauſes our Senſations muſt be — 
ed to know, and that too exactly and criti- 
cCally, and that too not only here or there, 
in this or that particular Place, but all the 
World over, among that vaſt Number of 
Rational Creatures, that are in it, and who 
all partake of the fame Senſations by the 
like Impreſſions. But now what Being can 
we ſuppoſe capable of ſuch a Province as 
this, but a Being of infinite Underſtanding 
and Power, one that need not go abroad for 
his Intelligence, but ſees all things immedi- 
ately in himſelf, and produces all things by 
the immediate Efficacy of his Will? _ 
We may therefore and muſt conclude, 
that ttis God and God only that acts in ny 
| | . an 
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and is the true and proper Cauſe of all our 

Senſations, of that Pleaſure and that Pain 

which we feel by the Mediation of the Cor- 

poreal and Senſible World. That in the 

various Rencounter of Bodies knockingand 

juſtling one againſt another the only Part of 

us that is acted is our Body: and 

though our Spirit '{uffer by that "Occaſion, 

yet that tis God only that truly acts upon 

it, and makes it feel whatever it feels. That 

the moſt that Bodies can pretend to is only 

to be the Cauſes of the Impreſſion that is made 

upon our Bodies, and Occaſions of thoſe Sen- 

timents that ſpring up in our Souls. In fine, 

that Bodiesneither have any thing in them 

reſembling our Senſations, nor any Power 

to produce them in us, but that tis God 

that produces them by Bodies, who acts 

continually both in and by his Works. So 

then 'tis not the Sun that enlightens us, but 

God by the Sun. Tis not the Fire that 

gives us Heat, but God by the Fire. Tis 

not the moſt delicate Fruit, or the richeſt 

Perfume, that delights eit her our Taſt or 

our Smell, but 'tis God alone that raiſes 

Pleaſure in us by the Occaſion of theſe Bo- 

dies. . The whole matter of the Creation 

though in continual Motion, 1syet as to us, IF; 

that is, to our Spirits, an idle, dead, un- | 

active thing, and that of it ſelf ſignifies no 

more to the Production of our ſeveral Sen- 
ſations, 
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ſations, than a rompanyof odd Figures or 
ſenſleſs Characters do to the of an 
Agar. The Sun enlightens us, and Fire 
warms us, juſt as choſe Figures cane us, and 
no otherwiſe. They are Poſitive Condi 
tions, and that's all; but tis God alone tha 
ks perhaps wil be cifd Perſacding 

f per aps U u 
Men out of their Senjes,. It may be ſo, but 
what then? Men muſt oftentimes he per- 
ſuaded out of their Senſes before they can be 
perſuaded into Sewſe, | The Prejudice of 
the Senſes is of all others the moſt obſtinate 
and cleaving, tis what we firſt take up, 
and laſt put off. - And Iam very apprehen- 
five how. ſtrong this great Prejudice hes 
againſt the whole Argument of this Dif- - 
courſe; but the Comfort is that it lies as 
ſtrong againſt Truth too, which we ſeldom 
diſcover when we liſten to the Suggeſtions 
of our Senſes, and as ſeldom miſs of when 
we do not. I ſhall not cherefore think it 
an Objection though never many ſenſible 
Prejudices were muſter'd up againſt the pre- 
ſent Theory, ſo long as I have clear and 
evident Reaſon to conelude for the Truth of 
it, which is the only Oracle we are to con- 
ſult ; and whoſe Anſwers we are'to re- 
Bard. "oe: | 
Wellthen, we havenow at length found 
out the true Cauſe of all our Pleaſure, and 


in 
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in that the only proper Object of our Love. 
And certainiy if euer Fhiloſophy were a 
Hand- Maid to Divinity, it is now, as fur. 
niſhing us with a certain Ground for the 
moſt ſublime and noble Concluſion in the 
World, the full, perfect and intire Love of 
God, which now to be founded 
upon Principles, and to be demonſtrable in 
a clear and diſtinct Order of Reaſoning. 
For if God be the uy _ Cauſe — 
upon our Spirits, and produces our 
then fe only does us good, he only perfects 
our Being and makes us happy; and if he 
e ood, then heonly is out good; 
and if he only is our good, then he only is 
lovely, or the proper Object of our Love; 
and if he only is lovely, then tis plain that 
we ought to love none but him, and him 
intirely. Or to argue backwards, we are 
to love nothing but hat is lovely; nothing 
is lovely but what is our good; nothing is 
our Good, but what does us good ; no- 
thing does us good but what cauſes Pleaſure 
in us; nothing cauſes Pleaſure in us but 
God; therefore we are to love nothing but 
God. Ifay nothing but God, for he is the 
only lovely Object, and he is infinitely ſo. 
Nothing but God, for he only is our Good. 
Nothing but God, for he only does us good 
and makes us happy. Nothing but God, 
for he only on 
an 
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and in him we not only live, move and 
have our Being, but have alſo all the Joy 
and Comfort of our Being. Whatever De. 
gree of Good we have receiv'd, we have re- 
ceiv'd it of him; whatever we enjoy, Wwe 
enjoy it in him; and whatever we expect, 
we expect it from him, with whom is the 
Well of Life, Pſal. 36. 9. and in whoſe Light 
ve hope to ſes Light; and therefore we are 
to love none but him, and him with the 
whole Heart, Soul and Mind, with the full 
. weight of our Deſire, with all the Activity 
ol oi LLoye. . d "2150 
As we cannot love beyond God, ſo we 
oughtt not to love ſbort of him. We ought 
not to love any Creature, as having not one 
Degree of Love but what is due to the 
Creator. Neither Body nor Spirit ought to 
be his Rivals in our Love, and then are 
they to be reckonꝰd as ſuch, not only when 
we love them above God, but even when 
We love them with him. For indeed we 
ought not to love them at all, they are not 
at all Lovely, and have therefore no right 
nor title to the leaſt degree of our Love. 
No, it is all Gods Peculiar, and whatever 
ſhare of it we beſtow upon them, it is ſo 
much Fire ſtoll'n from God's Altar, and 
our Love is Sacrilegions, 
Indeed were Creatures at all Lovely, 
werethey in any ſenſe our Good, were "oy 
. a able 
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able to do us any, were they the Cauſes of 
our Happineſs in any Meaſure, could they 
give us ſo much as one grateful Senſation, 
though it were but that little contemptible 
Pleaſure of a ſweet Smell, there would be 
then ſome portion of our Love due to them. 
But ſince there is nothing of all this in them, 
ſince they Communicate to me no Good, 
nor are any more able to pleaſe a Faculty 
than to Create it, what pretence have they 
to the leaſt intereſt in my Love? Ga 
that they have none; and as plain, that 
ought not to beſtow any part of my Love 
upon them, but to reſerve it all for my God, 

who has all thoſe Qualifications for it which 
they want, and whom therefore I cannot 
love as I ought, unleſs I thus love him with + 
my whole Heart, Soul and Mind. 5 

Were God only our Summum Bonum; 
Were he only our Chief, and not our On 
Good (as tis commonly repreſented ) he 
could then juſtly pretend to no more than 
our Chief Love; and we ſhould ſufficiently 
diſcharge our Devoirs to him by loving hi 
bent and moſt, by aſſigning him the principal 
Room in our Hearts. But he need not be 
the only Gueſt there; we might innocent» 
ly entertain Creatures along with him, be- 
ing upon this ſuppoſition only obliged to 
allow him the Precedency. But alas this is 
not enongh, chis us not ſerve in —_ 
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be our Only Good, as we have clearly prov- 
ed that he is; and as we areplainly told 


that he is, in our Saviour's Anfwer to him 


that call'd him Good Maſter, Why calleit 
thou me good, there is none good but one, that 


is God, Mar: 10. 18. Interpreters have 


been ſtrangkly put tot to aecommodate this 
Text with a convenient Gloſs, to define in 
what ſenſe this is to be taken, That there 
is none good bat God, One will have it, 
Nag Originally good but God. Another, 


| NoneSupremely good but God. And a Third, 


None Perfectly gooa bat God. And a Fourth, 
None Infinitely good but God. But tis plain, 
that theſe all ſhoot below the Mark. The 
Text ſays a great deal more than any, or 


all of this amounts to; it ſays abſolutely 
and indefinitely, without any Limitation, 


That there is none good but God: Or, That 
God is the Only good. And this agrees ex 


aQly with the Hypotheſis now laid down 


and proved, which will not only bear, but 
require this literal ſenſe of the Words. For 


by this it appears, that in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 


There is none good. but God, becauſe there is 
none but he that acts in us, and is the true 
Cauſe of all the Pleaſure which we do, or 
can ever enjoy. It all flows, not only from 
his Bounty, but from his very Operation; 
and 15 not only his Gift, but his Production; 
Which certainly is ground enough to aſcribe 
* ro 
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to him the Title of he only Good. Other 
things indeed may be faid to be good in 
themſelves after a Metaphyſical way of ſpeak- 
ing, in the ſame ſenſe as God is ſaid to have 
pronounc'd all things good that he had 
made, that is Metaphyſically, as having all 
that was requiſite to the Integrity and Per» 
fection of their Natural Beings, according 
to ſuch a Rank or Ordet᷑ in the Creation. 
In this ſenſe indeed the Creatures are good; 
for God can make nothing but what is ſo: 
But they are not or good, they are not 
good to us, becauſe they do us none, as not 
being able to affect us witli ſo much as one 
plealing Sentiment, to add ſo much as one 
real degree of Happineſs to our Being. No, 
God is the true Author and Cauſe of it all; 
tis he that pats gladneſs into our Hearts, Pal, 
4. 7. and diffuſes his Divine Sweetneſs 
throughout our Souls; and therefore he on- 
ly is our Good, and he only ought to be the 
Object of all our Love. As for Creatures, 
they are no more our Goods than they are 
our God:; and we may as well Worſbip 
them as Love them. oo eee 
We are then to withdraw our Love 
from the whole Creation (which we may 
do without any injuſtice) and fix it all up- 
on the great Author of it. That love of 
ours whych runs out into fo many little 
Streams, and is diſpers'd among ſo many 
ES: Objects 
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Objects inthe Viſible World we are tocol- 
lect together, and caſt into one great Chan- 
nel, and let it all flow in one full Tide 
towards God. We are to trace out with 
diligence all the private ways of this wan- 
dring Paſſion, fetch in — ſtragling Af. 
fection, and not ſuffer the leaſt weight of 
our Love to reſt upon a Creature. No, 
we are to ſummon every Creature to come 
in and give up that Portion of our Love 
which it has fo long uſurp'd, but could ne- 
ver deſerve; and when once our Heart is 
free of them, we are wholly to devote it 
to God, whom we are to make the Sole 

Proprietor of our Love, which we are no 
longer to look upon as Common, but as Sa- 
cred Fire, which muſt he wholly appro- 
priated tothe Altar. | #553 | 
And that we ought to be rhus rooted 
and grounded in Divine Love; and that 
there is ſuch a Breadth, Length, Depth and 
Height in it, that we have not either laid 
our Foundation too deep, or raiſed our 
Structure too high, will appear by many 
places of Scripture ( belides that in the 
Text) injoyning our Love to God accord- 
ing to the ſame amplitude and unmeaſura- 
ble Meaſure. Such are all thoſe Divine Teſti- 
monies as import a not loving or hating of 
God, when any portion of our Love is be- 
ſtow*d upon the — To which pur- 
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poſe is that Speech of our Saviour, who 
was the beſt Teacher, and the beſt Patern of 
Divine Love, Matt. 6. 24. No man can ſerve 
two maſters, for either he will hate the one, and 
love the other or elſe he will hold to the qne and 
deſpiſe the other, Te cannot ſerve God and Mam- 
mon. Here we are plainly told, that we cannot 
divide between God pay the Obe rech but 
that the adhering to the one is the rejecting 
of the other, And the reaſon is, not only be- 
cauſe our Natural Faculties and Capacities 
are too Narrow and Scanty to be employ. 
upon two ſuch vaſtly different Objects; but 
alſo becauſe we cannot love either of them 
but upon ſuch a Principle as muſt utterly 
exclude the love of the other. For we 
mult not love any thing but what is our 
true Good, what can both deſerve and re- 
ward our Love. And there can be bur 
one thing that isſo, It muſt be either God 
or the Creature. If then the Creature be 
our Good, let us love that and that only, 
that and not God; but if God be our true 
Good (as moſt certainly he is) then let us 
love God and God only, God and not the 
Creature, For 'tis a moſt inconſiſtent and 
impracticable thing to talk of carving out 
our Love between both, Te cannot ſerve 
God and Mammon. ar 
To the fame purpoſe , but ſomewhat 
more expreſly, is that admonition of St. 
1 "EY John 


* 
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John, Love not the World, neither the things 
that are in the World. Ifauy Man love the 
World, the Love ef the Father is not in him. 
1 John 2. 15. Here you have again all 
Love of the Creature expreſly forbidden, 
as altogether inconſiſtent with the Love of 
God. What can be more full and plain, 
Love not the World, nor the things of the 
World? I know that according to the 
Common Gloſs this is meant of the immo- 
derate Love of the World, as if St. John 
had ſaid, Love not the World immoderate- 
tyor to exceſs. But this is only for want of 
Principles upon which to raiſe an higher 
Senſe. Tis plain that the Words import a 
great deal more, namely, that we are not 
to love the World at all, that all Love of 
it is immoderate. And by the former Mea- 
ſures it appears, how and why it is ſo. 
Hence it is that St. James calls fuch as 
love the World, and yet at the ſame time, 
pretend to be Lovers of God, Adulterery 
and Adultereſſes. For after he had ſpoken 
of Concupiſcence (which is nothing elſe 
but the Love of the Creature) as the Seed 
and Principle of all Wars and Contentions, 
he thus beſpeaks them that were held and 
poſſeſs'd by it, Te Adzulterers and Adal- 
= tereſſes, know ye not that the Friendſhip of the 
1 Mord is Eumii with God? Whoſoever there- 
25 fore mill be a Friend of the World is the * 
| 0 
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of God, Jam. 4. 4. It ſeems that in St. 
James s Account our Heart is fo much 
ad's Property and Peculiar, and ought ſo 
intirely ro be devoted to him, that *tisa kind 
of Spiritual Fornication, and Adultery t 
admit any Creature into a Partnerſhip with 
him in our Love. I know but of one ſort 
of Spiritual Sin beſides that is cal'd Adaltery 
in Scripture, and that is the Sia of Idolatry, 
Which goes frequently by the Name of 
going a H horing after other Gods. And ſo 
in like manner the Love of the Creature is 
here ſaid to be Adultery, which implies that 
they arc in great meaſure the ſame, as have: 
ing one common Name, and that every 
Lover of the Creature is in his proportion 
an Idolater. And ſo upon our former Prin 
ciple he is. For by loving Creatures we 
ſuppoſe them our Goods, that they are able 
to act upon our Souls and affect them with 
pleaſing Senſations, that they perfect our 
Being and are the Cauſes of our Happineſs; 
which:is.to ſuppoſe them to be as ſo maay 
Gods. So that there can be:no ſuch. thing 
as loving the World with Moderation, fince 
we ought not to love it at au. For ug 
deiſie the Object that we love, and to affect 
1. eatuce in any degree is ſo ſar to jd2+ 
r. ai EI 


To the ke. purpoſe may be applied 


- 
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that remarkable Paſſage of St. Paul, I he 
N IJ 


chill and benumb my Facult 
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World is crucified unto me, aud Juuto the World, 
Gal. 6. 14. which emphatically compriſes 
our preſent Concluſion (that the Creature is 
not tobe the Object of our Love) though 
not (as I once thought) the Ground of ix. 
The Apoſtle here declares himſelf to be 
crucified to the World, not only indiffe 
_ rently or moderately affected towards it, 
but perfectly dead and cold to all its Em- 
braces, and altogether inſenſible and un- 
moved at all its Charms. For indeed to 
what purpoſe ſhould a Man hug and im- 
brace a Carcaſe, or be alive to that which 
s dead to him? Let me imbrace the World 
never fo long I ſhall never be able to im- 
part a vital Heat to it, to quicken it into 
Life and Motion; but that perhaps may 
communicate ſome of its Coldneſs to me 
es. It may if 
I throw my Arms a it and imbrace it; 
but 1 will not, I will be as dead to that as 
that is to me, keep at a diſtance from it, 
and not glance one languiſhing Look to- 
wards it, but rather treat it as a dead 
Carcaſe; bury it out of = fight, and leave 
it to putriſie in Silence and Forgerfulneſs. 
And thus have repreſented the full and 
true Latitude and Extent of Divine Love, 
and in that the full and true Import of this 
firſt and great Commandment of loving the 
Lord our God with er 
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and Mind, which now appears to be a 
great Commandment indeed, borh wor- 
thy of him that gave ir, and worthy of 
that ſolemn Mark of Attention where wir 
it was delivered, Fear, O I el, Deut. 6. 4. 
And ler all the whole Creation hear and 
ISIS Words of this 
great Law, whi any ſhould fancy 
2 or unconcern'd, ſeems to 
be expreſſy directed to every particular 
Creature by Name, as it were, in the ſe- 
cond Perſon. Tho ſhalt love the Lord 
God with all thy Heart, all thy Soul, 
all thy Mind. My Som, give me thy Heart, 
we may now ſuppoſe to be the Language 
of the Great God to every Rational Crea- 
ture. Give me thy Heart, for *rwas Ithat 
made it,*twas I that gave it *rwas Tthat 
kindled in it a vital Flame, twas I that 
ve it its Pulſe and its Motion, and that 
or no — —— — direct and incline 
it towards me, only proper Object of 
its tendency. For tis I alſo that am thy 
true Good, all thy Springs are in me, tis 
I that refreſh thy dry and thirſty Soul with 
the Streams of Eden, tis I that raiſe in thee 
all thy grateful Senſations, and em the true 
Cauſe of all thy Pleaſure and Delight, 
Therefore, my Son, give me thy Heart. 
I only merit, and' tis I alone that can reward 
thy Love; Ler none therefore have any 
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Share in it but me, and let me have it all. 
This is the Meaſure of Divine Love, and 


this. is the Scope and Intendment of this 


great Law, and theſe are the Natural and 


Moral Reaſons upon which it is founded. 


By. which you may ſee what noble Divinity 
may be dug up out of the Mines of Phi- 
loſophy, and how neceſſary it is to have a 
right Syſtem of Nature in order to the 
thorough Comprehenſion oſ Chriſtian Mo- 
rality, which has its Bottom and Foun- 


dation in the Nature of things, and is ac- 
cordingly as capable of Demonſtration as 


any Theorem in that Science, Whoſe Cha- 


_ + racer is Evidence and Cert aint. 
Ĩ,f it ſhould now be objected. (as tis very 


probable it may) that the enlarging this 
Firſt Commandmeat to ſuch a Magnitude, 
will make it devour and ſwallow, up the Se- 


cond. For if the Love of God mult be thus 


perfect and entire, ſo as to be excluſive of 


all Creatures, what room can then be left 


for the Love of our Neigbbour? To this 
the Anſwer is very eaſie and very clear. 
If our Love to God and our Neighbour 
were of the ſame kind, the entire Love of 
the former would indeed wholly. exclude 
that of the later, But this is not the Caſe. 


We are.not here ſuppoſed to love God in 
the. ſame ſenſe, or with rhe ſame ſort of 


Love wherewith we love a Neighbour. 
* We 
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We do not love God by wiſhing any Goo 
to him (vhereof hei 5 but by 
wiſhing him as a Good to our ſelves. On 
the contrary, we do not, or at leaſt ſhould 
not love our Neighbour by wiſhing him as 
a Good to our ſelves, (for he is not our 
Good) but by wiſhing Good to him. That 
is in ſnort, we love God with Love of De- 
ſire, and we love our Neighbour with Love 
of Benevolence or Charity. But now the entire 
Deſire of God is very | conſiſtent with all 
manner of Benevolence to our Neighbour. 
It does indeed wholly exclude all love of 
Deſire towards him. But this is what T 
contend for, I would have the Love of God 
fo vehement and ſo ardent; as to burn up, 
devour, yea, utterly annihilate all Deſire of 
the Ceature. SW 
Muſt I not then you'll ſay; at all love 
Creatures? What may I not love tlis or 
that delicate Fruit, or this or that rich 
Wine? May nor I love what delights my = 
Palate, and yields me pleaſure ? Yes, if 
Bodies were the true Cauſes of your plea- 
ſure, you might, nay you ought to love 0 
them, as being upon that ſuppolition your 
proper Good. But this is the very thing 
they are defective in; we have clear 
inconteſtable Reaſon to aſſure us, that 
they are not the true real Cauſes of any 
of our Senſations. But however, there is 
Nader! 6 Pleaſure 


III. 
; for 
and 
if 


things. True, ſo 
but the moſt that ought to be eoneluded 
from hence: is, that we may ſert and «ſe 
_ theſe ſenſible thiops,to which by the Order 
and Inſtitution of Nature, Pleaſure is an- 
new do As on the chutrary, that we are to 


ſhun'arid avoid thaſe ſenſible things to 
which is anne d the te Sentiment 
of Pain. But it will not hence follow, that 


either the former is to be loved, or the la- 
Pleaſure it ſelf is always lovely, and ſo is 
the true Cauſe. of it. We muſt love what- 
ever is able to cauſe Pleafure in us, and in 
whoſe power it is to make us Happy. But 
then we muſt take heed leſt we miſtake 
that for the true Efficient Cauſe which is 
only the Occaſian; left we attribute our Sen- 
fations to Bodies as their proper Effect, to 
the production of which they ſerve only as 
Poſitive Conditions; determining the Ope- 
ration of God, the only true Efficient 
Cauſe. So much indeed muſt be allow'd 
them, butour Reaſoa will not ſuffer us to 
allow them any more; and though in re- 
d that they do ſo much they may be 


| amber ſought for and aſed, yet becauſe 
they do no more, they mult not be /oved, :. 
As we maſt love the Efficient * — our 

| eaſure, 


* 
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Pleaſute, ſo we my ſeek aſter, and make 
uſe of that which is the Occaſion” of it; 
oat this is all, we'muſt not advance one 

flop Under, fot we —_— 
yond 


So that though I may eat of a 
pleaſant Dm enjoy in the 
bt of it, muſt not make it the ob- 


n Teve; 1 maſt no place any 
degree of ion upon it. I am to re- 
member, that though in the Eating of this 
Fruit I find my ſelf delighted, this 
Pleaſure is neither in the Fruit it ſelf, nor 
from it, but that tis God that raiſes this 
1 Sentiment in my Soul, and accord- 

ingly I am thankfully and devoutly to ac- 
. knowledge and — — his Divine Ope- 
ration, and to Love him all the while I «fe 
and enjoy the other. The ſhort then of this 
matter reſolves into this, we may feek and 
uſe feaſible things for our Good, but we 
muſt not love them «s our Good. | 
But may we not love the Creatures with 

a Relative Love? So indeed it is ſaid by 
fome, who think they ſtrain the Love of 
God to a very high Pitch, when they tell 
us, that we muſt love nothing but God, or 
- in Order and Relation to God, So then, 
according to theſe Men, we are allow'd to 
love Creatures, provided it be in a way of 
Relation and Subordmation to God, who 
upon this Principle Is not to be the Or, 


but 
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but only the Final and Ultimate Object of 
our Love. But methinks theſe Men's Re- 
lative Love is very much like the Relative 
Worſhip of the Papiſts. They make God 

the only «ltimate Object of all Divine Wor- 
ſhip; and ſo do theſe Men make him the 
only 1a Object of Love; But yet they al- 
low of giving Divine Worſhip to a Crea- 
ture, provided it be in a franſitiue and re- 
lative way; that is, provided it only paſs 
through the Creature, and terminate upon 
God. And ſo theſe Men allow of beſtow- 
ing our Love upon a Creature, provided 
it be for God's ſake, or in relation to God, 
provided it do not ſtop and reſt at the 
Creature, but run on, till at laſt it fix upon 
God as its final Object. The Notions are 
exactly Parallel to each other, and they 
both ſhew how extreamly loath Men are 
to take a final leave of the Creature, to diſ- 
engage intirely from ſenſihle things. They 
cannot be perfectly wean'd from what they 
ſo dearly affect, and therefore would fain 
contrive the matter ſo, as in the midſt of 
all their Love and Devotion to God, to have 
ſtill ſome Reſerve for the Creature; to 
maintain ſome little under- Current of Re- 
ligion and Affection for ſenſible "things, 
which they would (till have leave to Wor- 
ſhip. and Love, though it be never ſo re- 
motely and indirectly, though it be but in 
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2 Relative way. This I take to be the true 
Ground and Bottom of both theſe Notions, 
the Common Diſeaſe of our Nature, the 
great Propenſity of the Soul to ſenſible 
things, which makes Men ſtill willing to 
allow them a ſhare both in their Religion 
and in their Affection; and that they might 
do it with the better Colour, has put them 
upon finding out this Notable Diſtinction 
of a Relative Worſhip, and of a Relative 
Love. And truly I think one is as good as 
the other; that we may as well Worſhip 
the Creature with a Relative Worſhip, as 
well as Love the Creature with a Relative 
Love. For *tis plain that this later Diſtin- 
ction does as much _ that God only 
is the proper Object of Love, as the other 
does ſuppoſe that he is the only proper Object 
of Worſhip otherw iſe what need this Quali- 
_ fication of our Love to the Creature that it 
be Relative? Well, but if fo, then as to 
worſhip the Creature though but Relatively, 
is to give that Worſhip to the Creature 
which is proper to God ; fo to love the 
Creature though but Relatively, is in like 
manner to give that Love to the Creature 
Which is proper to God. And if this be 
thought a ſufficient Reaſon to diſallow of a 
Relative Worſhip, I cannot ſee why we 
ſhould. not for the very ſame Reaſon give 
Sentence againſt this Relative Love, or why 

one 
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one goule not be reckon'd Idolatry as 
well as the other. But to bring this Mat - 
tet to-a compendious Iflue, ſhort is 
tis; either Creatures are truly and real] 

lovely, as being, our true and proper Good, 
or they are not. If they are, chen a Rela- 
tive Love is too littie, we ought. to 2 | 
them with more than a Relative Love 
ought to love them. Abſolutely * * 
themſelves. | But if they — (a bya 
Light as clear as Day it appears they are 
not) then evena Relative Love is too much. 

For what is not truly lovely, is always 
loved too much if it be loved at all. 
either way there is no Pretence for _— 
ting this laſt expedient of our Concu- 
piſcence, the Relative Love of the Creature. 
And thus all the Doors and Avenues of the 
Heart of Men are {hut faſt and bolted a- 
gainſt the Creatures, who are now all ba- 
niſh'd from this Seat of Love, and God on- 
ly left in Poſſeſſion there. 

Thus it is in Theory, but oh when 
will it be thus in Practice ? When will de- 
generate Mankind riſe up to this noble 
Pitch of Divine Love? When ſhall we thus 
love the Lord our God with our whole 

Heart, Soul and Mind ? When {hall we 
de thus looſe and free from the Creatures ? 
When ſhall we learn to lift up our Hearts 


0 this ſenſible World? When ſhall 2 | 
EXalt 
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exalt our Souls above the Love of Bodies? 
When ſhall'we leave off to idolize Matter ? 
O wretched Men that we are, who ſhall deliver 
us from the Body of this Death! Rom. 7. 24. 
The Soul by her Body has contracted fuch 
an Alliance with the Material World, that 
we have a ſort of Magnetick Inclination to- 
wards ſenſible things which in ſome Men is 
exalted to that degree, that inſtead of lovi 
ing God with all their Hearts, Souls and 
Minds, they love the World at that rate; 
making that their God, their End, their Su- 
pream Good. Wonderful Stupidity', as 
well as Impiety, to love that beyond and 
more than God, which we are not ſo much 
as to love at all! What a Reverſe is this of 
this great Law, to love the World as we 
are commanded to love God, with our 
whole Heart, Soul and Mind! Who would 
ever think it poſſible that the Great God 
ſhould be thus out-rivalbd by his Crea- 
tures? But the miſery of it is, as we live 
by Senſe, ſo we love alſo by Senſe. We 
dwell in Matter, and we are inviron'd all 
round with Matter, ſo that we cannot get 
through the Croud and Throng of Crea- 
tures to come at our God. The Creatures 
do ſo preſs upon us, and ſo continually court 
our Love by addreſſing themſelves to all 
our Senſes, that we cannot deny their im- 
portunity. They alſo the — 


| ' 
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ol being the only: Objects of our Sight, for 
none ſhall ſee me and live; ſaith God. Let 
us enlarge our Proſpect never ſo far and 
wide, we ſee nothing but Creatures. In 
them our Proſpect begins, and in them it 
terminates. They alſo have the Priviledge 
to ſtand before us and look us, as it were, 
in the Face whenever we feel Pleaſure or 
Pain; and tis at their Impreſſion that we 
_ have — Sentiments, . 
impoſes u Our Iwmaginations, making 
us apt to [ook upon them as the Cauſes of 

our Good and of our Evil; and accordinglx 
as the proper Objects of our Love, and of 
our Fear; and all becauſe We have our Sen- 
ſations at their Preſence and upon their 
Impreſſion, while in the mean while God, 
who is the true Cauſe, appears not in view, 
but hides himſelf from us, and acts his part 
dehind a Cloud. But were our Eyes once 
open d, could we but fee. how abſolutely 
and intirely we depend upon God both for 
our Being and for the whole Perfection of 
it, for all that we are, have or enjoy; how . 
he alone acts in us, and cauſes our Senſati- 
ons; how he inlightens our Underſtandings 

with his Light, warms our Wills with his 
Love, and refreſhes our Souls with his 
Pleaſure, while in the mean time all the 
Creatures ſtand mute and ſilent before him, 
aud like ſo many Cyphers, in his Preſence, 


having 
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having not tha leaſt Actrewy/or Operatian 
upon aur Spitits g I — we have 

2 Sene a this! before ud we ſhould 
quickly difmils the whole Criation from 
our Hearts, and ba wholly poſſeſs d and 
fwallow'd up with the Love of God. We 
ſhould then love God as God loves himfelf, 
not with the ſame Lfiadty, hut with the 
ſame Iutirereſt of 
none hut himfelf, ſo ſhould we then love 
notlung bur Gd. 5 fν ν auf 
In the mean while I make no queſtion 
but that it is va thus in Frauen. The 
Saints and Angels there with their Bearifick 
Viſion of God, have alſo a clear Sight of 
their abfolute and intire dependence 
him. They fee the true Origin of all 
and can trace Happineſs to its Read. They 
ſes where and whence its Springs do rite; 
that they all iſſus forth from the Foot of the 
Throne, where is the Mel of Life ſpoken of 


both by the Ffalmiſ and by St. Juha, Pſal. 36. 
Rev, 22. 1. w —— 


take their ſeveral Channels to water and re. 
treſhthe myſtical Eden, the Intellectual Gar- 
den of God. All this which we are now fain 
to _ out by a train of Conſequences, is 

plainly laid open to the clear view of the 
bfeſſed Inhabitants of that Place, which 
muſt neceſſarily repreſent God to them as 
the only lovely Object, and by conſequence 

ö F 2 take 


0. Fer as God loves 
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take off every degree of their Love from the 
Creature, and collect together, and ſettle 
the whole Force and Weight of it upon 
God, that ſo he may be All in All. This is 
the Meaſure of Divine Love .in Heaven, 
and this oughtto be the Meaſure of it upon 


With Angels therefore and Arch-Angels 
and with all the Company of Heaven, let 
us unclaſp our Arms from the Imbraces of 
the Creation, and adore and love the Lord 

our God with our whole Soul and 
Mind. Let not God any longer divide 
with the Creature (which is not a fit Com- 
panion for ſo Divine a Gueſt) but let him 
reign an abſolute Monarch in our Hearts, 
and - ingroſs our whole Love, - eſpecially 
ſince that whole is ſo little. Love is the 
great Bias which God has put into our Na- 
tures to carry us towards himſelf. And 

thither let it carry us, and there kt it fix 
and lodge our Souls, whichare then in their 
greateſt Perfection when in the full and in- 
tire Love and — r of God. To whom 
be all Glory and all Love. Amen. 
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enjoying his 


cpmpliſtments of Art upon the Stock of 


Nature 


Wollin. 


Fo VDuatcurſes upen 
with all proper Means for the attainment 


of this End, having an excettem Nature 
given him, duty temper d and pois'd be- 


tween dry Intelligence and blind Appetite, 
being altogether neither One nor the Other, 
but nerd with Vigour of Inclination, 


and a Undletſtandiqg to gofetn i it, 
with the Bright of N 00 ith the 


Flame of Pafiwn, having at once the ad- 
vantage both of Sail and Compa — an and 


capable be of knowin 
debe Td: 10 850 
Even Meas who the. — Ba 
and Tranſcript of his Creator, and the 


all his- Lower Creation; 
Who has Domin ion him over all the 
Vegetable and Seide hy orld ; upon 


whom both Sun and Moon Wait, 

Stars in their Courſes es pay N 
whom che very Auge are Gvardians, and 
for whoſe abe the Heavenly Bodietꝭ both 
Move and Shine. Who upon his entrance 
into put his 'Maktr to the Stand, 
ve infinite Wiſdom a Pauſe, and raiſed a 


mn Conſultation in Heaàven, as being 


at once the Concluſion and the Compendium 


of the fix days Work. 

Even Man, who applies his heart to n 
m to fearch, and to ſeth but Wiſdom, and 
the Reaſon of things, that Grafts the Ac- 
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Nature, and by . — provement of Stud 
and Buca ands u ground, 
ee ee 
Condition P we Men, as they are diftin- 
gilifh'd from tlie Led of Beaſts. 
that is ſaluted with the Titles of Lear 
and Waſe, chat is ſuppoſed” 


all — and a KD 
(Whi is mote) that does realſy un nder ſtatid 
b -6wn- Ignbrance; ata knows much, 


155 that is cd o is n 
Rad tx pct | nor has hi 
— — with the Heig 


eo underſtand 
„ and 


upon whith 
oro is Matt coo that towres aud plumes 


e _ IE 
wah 1 th 


d of the Proſpective: 
A hich Contra ; that 


has ede wih nd p to a great 
deal tnore; tft Rae 18 gr 50 3g es; 
Ari kn ee 
a8 Others td 19 ove- 
mem: Man, Rt be be & will for 
Eminence! either R ally-or Opinion, ei- 


Nature b by 4-4 as Great and No- 
A Oreatute as be , and as Great as he 
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\ 1 The W a very mean and degrad . 
ing Character of a very, high and Noble 
Creature, enoughto mortifieand take bim 
downin — midſt of all his Pride and Glo- 
as preſenting to his View (what he 

2 — has the Happineſs, to ſee ) a; true 
Picture of himſelf, and that ſet in à true 
par proper Light, pointing out and deſcrib- 


a twofgld Vanity of Man, the Vanity 

is State, and the Vanity of his Life; 
bo one a Moral; and the g ber a Natural 
Vanity; e e Vanity th 
Ne e of. wr 2 


2 tis to be conſider d, that the words 
23 N e 1250 0 83 109 age- 
neral Propoſition. 
juſt before that every «Mex. living. is, altos | 
ther Vanity, or, Vanity. all oer and — 
immediately adds as a Reaſon of ſo ſeyere a 
Reflection, Far man walketh, in 4. vain ſba- 
dom, and , ee himſelf in vain. As if 
he had ſaid, 2 are ** EWA . vers 
vhereby 
there is but . — a that that Man, or 
any other Creature is capab ble of, Vanity of 
State, and Vanity of Lyfe; that Vanity 
which bag Nature and Being, and 
that which relates to — nour and 
Conduct of a Creature; and both theſe 
are found in Man. The Vanity of Na- 
m_ inthat he walketh in a 2 * 
| x. an 


de, as it were, a little Abridgment or Com- 
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and the Vanity of Conduct, in that he alſo 
Aiſſuiers himſelf in Hain. And ore 
Man is — Vanity. 

4 


Vanity, ſo we dende work 
according to-the than the He- 
brew, In the Hebrew) it 1s Univerſal Ha- 
nity; as if all the Vanity and Miſery that 
is ſcatter d up and down among other 
Creatures, were together and 
2 in Man; ſo that Man | ſhould 


pendium of Vani In the Septuagim it 
is 1 — nat vd Omnia Fant. 


2 V as to all S, as to every 
part, and in every reſpect, in what Poſture, 


reſ 
or in what! Light ſoever you place him, or 
in what Capacity or Relation ſocver you 
conſider hi). And between theſe two 
Rendrings there is conſiderable diftererice, 
even as much as there is between ſaying, 
that Man 4s A —— wor _ All of Man 
is Vanity; One making to poſſeſs 
the Whole of Man, — other making 
Man to poſſeſs or roſs the Whole of 
Vanity; which 1 is the Rrooger | and 
bolder expreſſion of the two. 

But we need not be very ſolicitous abour 
thine: for take it in what ſenſe you will, 
either that Man is Univerſal Vanity, ac. 
cording to the Hebrew, or that he is Alto- 
gether Vanity, according to the * 


ny 
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they ateborhof teme gay and 


deducible and. juſtifiable 
co and very Melancholy. 


= —— of Man, kink 
in _ 418 a, u difqaiets in 
Vain. Wherein 


you hive all the Vanity 

that is ot poſſihiy / cun he, all that Man or 

anyuther Creature ib capable of, Vanity of 

State vn Being, and Viinity of Conduct, both 

Natutal and Moral Wandy. 1% Guab aroit. 
And ũirſt of all vo begia wich the Natural 

Vai of. Man, the Vanity of his State or 
ing, 


gd in the former part of he 
Text, Aas wallerh um 4 Hain Sem or Shadow; 
In an Image, for ſd che — —.— 
fignafies ; ca oli fubſta 

Airy, > Flitting, and Phattaſtick” Hr 
ance, Juch. as is in a Lbolting-Glaſs, 

or ina Shade. in ach a0 Image 
does Man Walk, anion kindes 
even white he Ives Weread in the Sc | 
rurzandelſewhere, of theShadow:of Drath; 
and truly the Darkneſs'and O rity of 
tharStateis ground enough for the Figure, 
But here we. mett with: another: ſüft O 
Shadow, the Shadow — and that a 
Vain: Shadow too, dow withont a 
Subſtance, a Show without any Reality, a 
meer Apparition.- For fuch, and no better, 
is the whole State and of Man in this 


n Indeed at the * g of the next 


Scene, | 
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Scene,” when the Veil of Mortality ſhall be 
laid aſide and the Curtain that now parts 
berwelg the Material and Intellectual 
World all be drawn, tis to be hoped that 
a mote Subſtantial View of chings Hall be 

laid ourbefore hirn, bur ar the belt 
act WE can give of him is, that he Walks 
| * Va Shadow. 
For vhoMheftratiory6f rhis, T wight erf. 
iy take the whole Fracte of Man in 
and as a fort of Moral Amara, read 4 
Lecture df Vanity vp every Part, upon 
his Body; and upoꝶ hi Soul, and upon the 
72 Faculties "of each. T- might 
lyo87of rhe Weakneſs and Frailnels of 
bis Bey thatas it carries within it ſelf the 
Cu a neceſfity and ſpeedy Diſſdluti- 
en: S6it is alſo nahe ton Wollen Acci- 
dents without chat haſten its uin, A 
Structure of ſo difficuk a raiſing, of Pune 
certain a ſtanding, and of fo ſhort durati- 


on, that ſome have Wonder'd, and 


it an Objechion againſt che Wildom of the 5 
great Artiſt, that he would beſtow fo 

mueli Art upon ſuch Vile Materials, thar 
he would be fo elsborate upon à Trifle, | 
and ſpend-Tach a deal of curiofity and ex- 
acbtrefs fo tranftory, fo periſhing a 
Work; the very delicaty and fitienels of 
whoſe Compotirion fubjects it to mnumera- 
ble 99 3 the Soul alſo has a 


ſhare, 
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ſhare, and; is a very ſenſible Partaker. A 
Work ſo form ' d — laid out for Ruin, ſo 
naturally doom'd and order'd to Deſtructi- 
on, that though no other particular Evil 
ſhould befall it, yet the whole Machine and 
Revolution of -'- Univerſe labours to de- 
ſtroy it, and the great and general Motion 
of Nature is continually carrying away 
ſome part of it, as the conſtant · Courſe of a 
great and ſwift River,undermines the. Foun- 
dations of a Building. 5 

I might alſo repreſent to you the many 
Wants and Neceſſities of our Nature, and 
| our great dependance upon other Inferiour 

Creatures, as well as upon thoſe of the ſame 

Order with our ſelves. The great help- 
leſneſs and infirmity of two parts a7 our lit- 
tle Time, Infancy and Old 8 and that 
great diſorder of Sickneſs to which the 
whole is liable. That even our very Life 
and Health depend upon a Diſeaſe (for 
Hunger and Thirſt are no better) and the 
neceſſary Recruit of our Spirits upon the 
interruption of our Reaſon, and the waſte 
of our Time, almoſt half of which is con- 
ſumed in Sleep, that great Tax and Caſtom 

of Nature upon the Life of Man. 

The Vanity of whoſe preſent tate, I 
might further deſcribe. from the Darkneſs 
of his Underſtanding, and the Narrowneſs 
of his Conception, Which is able to apply i 101 
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ſelf but to one Single Object at a time; 
and that too ſo imperſectly, that he is fain 
oftentimes to divide the moſt Simple Be- 
ing into ſeveral partial, inadequate Ideas, 
(being not able to take it in all at once) to 
contract and leſſen the Object, that ſo he 
may adjuſt and proportion it to his own 
Narrowneſs. I might here alſo remark 
how few are the things that he knows even 
as to their meer Exiſtence, and how much 
fewer yet as to their Nature. That he 
knows but little of Gag, and little of his 
Works. That he is Mually baffled and 
confounded by the Myſteries of Faith, and 
by the Appearances of Nature: Not to ſay 
any thing of the Mazes and Labyrinths of 
Providence. That he knows nothing of 
Spirits, and but little of Bodies, and leaſt 
of all of that Particular Body to which he is 
ſo wonderfully and fo cloſely united, that 
he often takes it for Himſelf ; which he 
animates and governs, and (ſuch is his 
misfortune) more often ſerves. | 
All this I might yet further illuſtrate 
from the great irregularity of the Will and 
Paſſions ; which indeed is the weakeſt and 
- blindeſt fide of Man, the darkeſt part of 
this Shadow, and in which reſpect alone he 
may well be faid to Walk in 4 Vain Shew, 
ll to be altogether Vanity, But I ſhall 
content my ſelf to have given a —_— 
ance 
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Glance at theſe things, leaving the mure 
particular improvement of theſe tew general 
Hints to your own private thoughts, while 
in the mean time I deſoend to ſome more 
concerning and leſs obvious Conſidereti- 


What we are now upon, is ta give an 
Account of the Natural Vanity of Man, 
and how he Walks in 4 Vain Show, I 
know I ſhould appear too Abſtratt and 
Metaphylical, and withall, Paradoxical to 
moſt vulgar and W Minds, 1hould 
I account for th by faying, That the 
whole Vitible and Senfible World is, as to 
us, a Vain Shem, a meer Cheat, a Deluſi- 
on, a Dream. Not I mean as to the Ex- 
iſtence; hut as to the Appearance of Senſihle 
Objects. That what we think we fee, talte, 
and ſmell in Bodies that are without us, is 
not really in the Bodies themſelves, but is 
all tranſacted within our own Minds, That 
the warmth of the Fire (to ſpeak popular- 
ly ) and the Light of the Sun, the ſweet 
Odours of Flowers, and the delicious Re- 
liſh of Fruits, the rich Enamel of the Field, 
and the Bluſhes of the Morning, with all 
the whole Varniſhand Imagry of Colours, 
with which both the Senſe and Uaderſtand- 
ing of Man is ſo refreſid and entertain'd, 
and for the ſake of which we think the 
World ſo pleaſant a Region, are ſo Airy and 
a | Chearful 


, 
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Chearful ig it, and ſo loath to leave it that 
all theſe ars not in the things themſelves, 
where we think 7 j chem, but are 
only certain Modi atious of our on Souls, 
— — raiſed in them by the 

Author of Nature at the Preſence of out- 
ward Bodies, and upon the impreſſion 
which they make upon our Organs of Senſe. 
So that the whole World is like an irh 
ed Iland, where we have ſine Landskips and 
Pictures preſented to our View; and that 
in ſo lively a manner, that we cannot ſor- 
bear thinking that tis all a Reality with- 
out, when in the mean while, there is no- 
thing of all this real but the Senſatian, the 
whole being only an Iatallectual Scene, tranſ- 
ated within our own ſelves. I ſay, ſhould 
I make this to be the Condition of Man in 
this World, and that thus he Walls in 4 
Vain Shew, among Cheats and Deluſions, 
empty Repreſentations and Falſe Appear- 
ances, his whole Natural Lite bejng no 
better than a plealing Dream, I ſhould offer 
nothing more than what is ſtrictly and 
Philoſophically true, and what I could 
ealily Demonſtrate upon the beſt Principles 
of Science that ever yet appear'd in the 
World. But this being too abſtract and 
remote from Common Apprehenſion, 1 
{hall chuſe rather to obſerve. | 


I. That 
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I. That Man walketh in 4 Vain Shew 
Truth. Not that I would be thought 
much a Sceptic as to deny that there is any 
ſuch thing as Trath, or that we may have 
the Rxomledge of it, or that we may alſo 
have a full and certain Aſſurance of that 
Knowledge. I readily grant, that there 
are not only things that are true, but that 
mut be true, that there are neceſſary and 
eternal Truths; and he that denies that 
there is any ſuch thing as Truth, ſuppoſes 
at leaſt that Propoſition of his to be true, 
whereby he ſufficiently confutes himſelf. 
And IT do as little queſtion the being of 
Knowledge and Certainty. I am well ſa- 
tisſied, that Reaſon aſſures us of the Ex- 
iſtence of ſome things; and Revelation of 
more, and that has given to every 
Man Light and Knowledge enough to in- 
ſtruct him in his Duty, and to direct him 
in the Way that leads to Heaven, enough 
to 1 — * — — for Which 
God deſigned him, though perhaps not 
enough oh paſs ſome of thoſe falſe Ends 
of Vanity, Ambition and Curioſity which 
Man may propoſe to himſelf. And that 
every Man has or may have Underſtanding 
enough to Live well, and bea good Chri- 
ſtian, though every one cannot be a Vir- 
tuoſo. 3328 


When q 
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When therefore Iſay that Man walketh 
in a Vain Shew of Trath, my! Meaning is, 


that of thoſe many things wich do ſeem 
to us here to be Truths, the far greateſt 
part are far otherwiſe in their own Nature, 
and do appear otherwiſe to brighter Under- 
ſtandings that view them in a clearer and 
purer Light. Not but that Truth and 
right Reaſon is one and the fame in both 
Worlds, but a great deal of that which we 
take for Truth, is otherwiſe conceiv'd b 
Beings of a ſuperior Rank. Iwill not go 
ſo high for this as the ſupreme Being, con- 
cerning whom we. are expreily told, that 
his Thou hits are not like our Jhoug his, nor 
his Ns lite aur Ways; Ia. 55.8. but if 
an Angel were to write a Syſtem of Phi- 
loſophy or Divinity, there is reaſon to think 
that he would give an Account of things 
very different fröm what is vulgarly re- 
ceivꝰd, ſince even Men in their more mature 
and improved Age do often find reaſon to 
retract and unravel their greener Sentiments, 
and enter upon a new Set of Thoughts. An 
eminent Inſtance of which we have in St. 


Auſtin, who retracted a great part of his 


former Doctrins; and were his deceaſed 
Spirit now to have another Review of his 
Works, tis like he would retract even 
ſeveral of his Retractios. 

But not to meddle any farther with the 
$4740 F G different 


* ; 


the whole — of. Science; 
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different Sentiments of aur Beings, 
we may be ſufficiently ſenſible what a Va 
Shew of | Truth we walk in from that Dit 


| ference of A that x among our 
felves. That Diverſity of Opinion, 
dad Variety — the is in the 


World, is a ſufficient Argument of this. 

For it being impoſſible that among con 
tradictory Opinions any more than one of a 
fide be in the righ 


t, tis certain that 
all the reſt can ouly have a Vain Sbem of 
Truth. And if — would know how 
great. 8 hat is, da but conſidet 
what Diverſiry of Opinion there is among 
Men. This might be heun hroughou 
ſhall 


inſtance at preſent only in Belgian, where 
Man has —— ConmtneD ſeek aſter 
the Trath, and with all the * 
and Affiſtance to find and diſcover it, 
yet twould even maze one to Fink har 
very different and oppoſite the Conceptions 
of Men are in this Matter, and what vari- 
ety of Religions there are in tbe ,Warl 
there being hardly two Men to be fo 
even of thoſe that profeſs to be of the ſame 
Religion in nay and of the ſame 
Sect and Way in particular, that are all 
 throv of the fame Judgment. Chri- 
ftians differ not only from thoſe which are 
| pn; but — its 
| P. 
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Papiſts from Proteſtants, and eacl of theſe _ 


from one another. So that were one to 


give an Account of all the oppoſite: Per- 
| Uminous 

a Perfect Hiſtory. But now Truth 
is One and Intire, and of all theſe feveral 
Religious Perfuaſions there can be but one 


of a fide that is true; and therefore the 


Maintainers of all the reſt muſt walk in a 
Vain Shew, and embrace Error inſtead of 
Truth. How far theſe Errors may prove 


damnable to them is another Queſtion; : i 


only remark at preſent how valtly nume- 


rous and extenſive the Errors and Miſtakes. 


about Religion muſt needs be where the 


Diverſity and Contradiction is ſo great, 


and where the Truth is ſo ſingle. But I 
alſo obſerve „ 
II. That Man walketh in a Vain Shew of 
Happineſs. And this is a much vainer Shew 
than the other; For there is ſome real 
Truth to be found (tho we muſt dig low 
for it) and of that which we embrace for 
ſuch all is not mereShew and Shadow. But 
now ?tis moſt certain and demonſtrable 
both from Reaſon and from Experience, 
from the Nature of Things and from the 
Nature of Man, that there is no ſuch thing 


as true and real Happineſs to be found in 


this State. For with thee is the Well of Life, 
G 2 | Pal. 


ions in Religion that are now Fons at 
2 one might ſooner make a Vo 
n 
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Pſal. 36.9: that Well whoſe living Water 
can be a conſtant Spring within our Souls, 
to quench and ſatisfie that great and ge- 
neral Thirſt of Human Nature, which will 
be allay'd only by him that made it, the 
Fountain of Being and Happineſs. With 
thee is the Well of Life, and with thee only; 
We have here uy the Shadow of it, which 
can no more fſatisfie the Deſire of our Spirit, 
than a painted River can quench our natu- 
ral Thirſt. He that drinks of this Water 
will thirſt again, nay he will thirſt even 
while he drinks it. 1 ores 
Plato is ſaid to call Light the ſhadow of 
God, and tis as true of all the other pleaſ- 
ing and refreſhing Things of this World as 
well as of Light, that they are Shadows, 
and but Shadows of God the ſupreme and 
only ſubſtantial Good. And as a Shadow, 
though it may a little refreſh and allay our 
Heat, will yet never be able to quench our 
Thirſt; ſo the good Things, of this World 
(thoſe little Shadows of the true Good) 
though they may by the help of our Fancy 
afford us fome Refreſhment , can never 
yield us Satisfaction. Cool they may (as 
Suadows do) but cannot. Quench. 
And yet though *tis thus certain that 
there is no ſuch Thing as true and real 
Happineſs to be had 1a this State, it muſt 
be confeſt that there is at the ſame time ſo 
8 | | flattering 
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flattering, ſobewitching an Appearance of it, 


that the wiſeſt of Men after all their Rea- 


ſonings, Reflections, and Experiences, are 


_ deluded by it. Though they have tried 


the Vanity, the Nullity of Fruition never 
ſo often, and have found it to be all over 
Cheat and Fallacy by a thouſand Experi- 
ments, yet forgetting the Treacheries o 
this grand Impoſtor (who like the Devil 
has been a Liar from the beginning) and - 
how groſly they have. been abuſed and 

diſappointed by him, they fall on to their 
Enjoy ments again with as much Edge and 


Greedineſs, with as much Hope and Ex- 


pectation, as if they had never known 
what Diſappointment meant; and though 
they can never ſay they have been, or 
are, yet they cannot forbear imagining that 
they ſhall be Happy. Strange kind of In- 
chantment, that Men ſhould be thus con- 
demn'd to hunt after Shadows, and em- 
brace Dreams, to ſeek continually after 
Happineſs where it is not to be found, and 
where they know it is not to be found, 
by all the Reaſon and Proportion of 

Things, by the expreſs Declarations of 
God jn Scripture, and by all the Experi- 


ence of Man kind. But this is part of that 


Vain Shem wherein Man walks, where- 
in I fay he Walks, but wherein he can ne- 
ver ſit dowa and reſt, every Step he makes 


G 3 pre- 
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preſenting him with ſome new Appearance 
of Happineſs, and drilling him on ſurther, 
ſo that he ſtill walks on, till he comes to 
the End of his Walk, and then turns 
round upon the fame Enjoy ments again; 
ſo that he can never get out of the Inchanted 
Circle. T7 N 
This is the Natural Vanity of Man, and 
thus far he is rather to be pitied than blam- 
ed, it being all founded upon the neceſſary 
Weakneſs and Infirmity of his Nature. But 
to bring him deſervedly under the ſevereſt 
Cenſure, and to compleat the Character of 
his Vanity, he not only walks in a Vain 
Shew, but is withal ſuch a Fool as to diſ- 
quiet himſelf in vain which is his Moral 
1 and the next thing to be conſi - 
and; | wE 
He diſquieteth himſelf in vain. Inumera- 
ble are the Inſtances wherein he does ſo; 
but I ſhall briefly glance ata few, which 
ſhall bring within the compaſs of theſe two 


general Heads, Impoſſibilities and Unneceſſa- 


ries. The Impoſſibilities are of two forts, 
Impoffible Truths, and Impoſſible Goods, 
The Former impoſſible to be underſtgod,: 
the Latter impoſſible to be enjoy e. 
I. Man diſquiets himſelf in Vain about 
Impoſſible Truths, ſuch Truths as are not 
poſſible for him to Comprehend. So doall 
they firſt who imploy their Studies, and it 
| | may 
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B fuch- things which though they have ſome 
ea of, yet it is o Obſcare-and Im 1 
land 
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Idea, and of which can 


neither Affirm, nor Deny ans der 


or with any Satisfaction. 
ror dogma — 


purpoſe, 
ticularly about 8 


ſtances, 
be ever in 4 Ca of Learning More, as 
having neither Idea, not. Principle to pro- 
ceed upon, and which thereforea Man may 


Study a thoufand Years and be never the 
Wiſer. And yet how much Study 


'd, how 


Thought has there been imploy — 


much Time waſted, how much Sleep 


Health loſt, how many Tedious Volumes 
Compoſed, and how many fine wand 
te 


So do they alſo Secondly; who trouble | 


turn'd and crack'd upon this 
unconquerable Theory! 


their Heads and rack theit thoughts about 


that they can never hope to havea 


clear Comprehenſion of them „eicher as the _ 


are ſimply in themſelves, or as th 


in gelation with other things. Suc don 


the Inquiries and Diſputes about Infinity 
and Eterait 


* Neceſſity, and the reconciling of Pre- 
| G 4 ſcience 


1 


about Space and Time, about 
the Diviſi ly of Quantity, about the 
Prugiple of Individuation, about Liberty 


may be write Voluminous' Treatiſes about 
ſuch things whereof we have no manner of 


whereot we know not enough td 


„ 
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Preſcience with Contingeucy, about the 
Ends of God, and the Reaſons and Order 
of Providence, and the like. Theſe are the 
things of ſo abſtruſe a Nature, and whereof 
our Idea's are ſo very Confuſe and Obſcure, 
that we can never come to have any tolera- 
ble Comprehenſion of them, or Satisfaction 
about them, let us Study and Wrangle 
never ſo long. And yet Man is ſo Fooliſn 
and Vain as to diſquiet himſelf (perhaps 
others too) in the ſearch of ſuch impoſſible 
Truths, not conſidering how much better 
it would become him, and'/how much more 
it would be for his eaſe to learn the true 
Bounds that divide Opinion from Know- 
ledg, to ſtudy, the Extent of his own Ca- 
pacity (which one would think ſhould be 
quickly learat) and to fit down in a quiet 
Ignorance of thoſe things to which his Un- 
derſtanding is not proportioned, and to 
know the Length of his own Line, ſince he 
cannot all the Depths of the Oceaz in which 


he Sails. 
II. I ſhould now ſhew Secondly, how Man 
Diſquiets himſelf about impoſſible Good, as 
wellas impoſſible Truth, but having given 
a-pregnant Inſtance of this already, in the 
conſtant and eager Chaſe after Happineſs, 
wherein Men both tire and delude their 
Souls, notwithſtanding the many repeat- 
cd Experiments. and Convictions of the 

| World's 
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World's Vanity, I ſhall ſtay no longer ub © 
on this part, hut go on to fhew how they 
diſquiet themſelves about Unneceſſaries, - 
which again are of two ſorts, unneceſſary 
Truth, and unneceſſary Good. 18 
1. Man Diſquiets himſelf in Vain about 
„ Truth. There is no other Truth 
neceſſary to be made the Object of Human 
Study, but only that which ſerves to the 
Moral Conduct of Man, to the Recollecti- 
on of his Mind, tothe Government of his 
Paſſions, and to the Direction of his Liſe 
and Manners in ſuch a way as may lead 
him to Eternal Happineſs, that which in 
one word the Apoſtlè calls, The Truth which 
ig after Godlineſs, Tit. 1. 1. This is the on- 
ly Truth that Man is concerned either to 
- ſeek after or attain, either to know himſelf, 
or to promote in othets. For though other 
Truths abſolutely and in themſelves con- 
ſidered, may be perfective of Human Un- 
derſtanding (which was made for the Con- 
templation of Truth) yet conſidering the 
preſent Station and Order of Man, he is 
concerned to trouble himſelf about no other 
than what ſerves to the Regulation of his 
Life and Manners, that being the only Bu- 
ſineſs he has to do in this World. Tis cer- 
tainly both the Wiſdom and the Duty of 
every Rational Creature to employ his Study 
about thoſe things only to which his Capaci- 


ty 


27 
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Zr and which are of pre- 
{ent Concerament to him to he informed of 
thoſe things that are Poſſible and Neceſ- 
ſary to be known. And I know but of 
one ſort of things that have both theſe Con- 
ditions, vic. things of a Moral or Divine 
Nature, that relate to Liſe and Manners: 
Which are the only proper Objects for the 
Study of Man, as his Circumſtantes now 
ſtand, while he is acting his Probation for 
another World, He is not therefore now 
to ſtudy what will Tor accompliſh his 
Mind, but what will lead him to hi 
this being the true Meaſure to be obſer 
by Man in his Search after Learning and 
Knowledge, as 1 have more largely ſhewn 
| x ads. in a * particular Treatiſe up- 
| 1 — Yor On this Occaſion. - But now 
Humen Life, if this be a true Meaſure 
(as by all the Principles of 
Reaſon it muſt) I need not ſtand: to reflect 
bow ill the General way of Study will bear 
it, or how Vain the Thoughts and Medi- 
tations even of the moſt Awaken'd and 
thinking part of Mankind will be found to 
be, or about how many unneceſſary Truths 
they diſquiet themſelves. The Subject is 
indeed at once too plain, and too tender 
to bear any further Reflexion. And there- 
fore I ſhall haſten to conſider, 


2. How 
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about unneceſſary Gon. I might here go 


a very ſhort way to work, ſince our Saviour, 
who well underſtood both the Nature and 


the Neceſſities of Man, does exprelly al- 


ſure us that there is but One thing Neetful , 


and we have as much reaſon to believe it 
as any partof the Goppel. And if there be 


but One Thing Neceſſary, then how infi- 


nite are the Upneceſſar#es or rather Imperti- 
nencies that take up and torment the 
1 gr rp lee — 
aer C 0 

quiet their Minds about the Superfſuities 
and Luxunances of Lafe, fine Cloaths and 


rich Equipage, things that are fo far from 


ſerving any Neceſſity ; that they do not 
ſo much as add to the real and natural 
Convenience of Life, but rather to the 
Load and Burthen of it ? Do they not dif- 
quiet them ſelves about Phantaſtick and I- 
maginary Goods; which many Happy Men 
never have, and ſome (the Wiſer they) 
never deſire, I mean Greatneſs , Dignity 
and Honour, which add as much to a Man's 
Happineſs, or real Worth, as a high Shoe, 
or as a rifmg Ground does to his Natural 
Stature, and no. more. Are they not uneaſie 
and full of Concern about Fame and Glo-. 
ry, about their Titles and their Coats of 
Arms, about their Pedigree and about their 
Poſterity, 
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2. How Man diſquiets hunſelf in Vain 


not trouble and diſ- | 


( 
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Poſterity, about the Opinions and Cenſures 
of Men, what Eſtimation and reſpect they 
poſſeſs in their Minds, what they think, 


and what they ſay of them? Are they not 


Solicitous to procure a handſom Character 
in the World, and to be thought to deſerve 
it, to appear Witty and Ingenious, Men of 
Parts and Learning, of Conduct and Saga- 
city, and (perhaps) ofPiety and Religion, 
and are they not inwardly troubled and diſ- 
compoſed when they think they fail ofany 
of theſe little Ends, or when they hear of 
any thing ſaid to their Diſreputation, or 


meet with any Diſreſpe&t? Do not Men 


diſquiet themſelves about having Heirs to a 
eat Eſtate, Continuing their Name, and 
wing (as they call it) in their Poſterity ? 
Do they not trouble themſelves about 
Poſſibilities and Contingencies, about 
what Shall be, or what — be, ſo as not 
to be able either to enjoy the Preſent, or 
to be Thankful for what is paſt, merely 
for the anxious Concern they have about 
what is to Come? Nay, are there not ma- 
ny ſo beyond all Meaſure Sottiſh as to be 
poſſeſſed with a troubleſom Care of what 
{hall fall out after they are Dead and in the 
Grave, and to leave behind them a Stock 


of Praiſe and Commendation, which either 


they ſhall not then be in a Conditian to 
know, or will certainly Deſpiſe? So Vain is 
the 
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the Shew that Man walks in, and ſo many 
are the ways whereby he acts the Tyrant 
and the Executioner upon his own Mind, 
and diſquiets himſelf in Vain. A Chara- 
Qer ſo very applicable to every Man, more 
or leſs, that Journies upon the Road of this 
World, that our Church in her Wiſdom 
has thought fit to appoint this Plalm of 
which the Text is a part, to be uſed in her 
Funeral-Office at the Burying of the Dead; 
thereby implying, that there is no Man, 
though never ſo Great, Wiſe, or Good, 
but of whom it may juſtly be faid at his laſt 
Exit, and upon whoſe Tomb it may be in- 
ſcribed as the concluding Motto of his Life, 
that he has walkt ina Vain Shew, and diſ- 
quieted himſelf in Vain. Some indeed do 
paſs away their time fo quietly and inoffen- 
dively, that they do not much diſturb the 
Peace of others; but there is no Man but 
who vainly diſquiets himſelf. *. . 
Pcocor unhappy Creature that he ſhould do 
ſo! Are there not neceſſary and unavoidable 
Cauſes of Trouble ſufficient, but he muſt 
needs add Voluntary Afflictions to his heap 
of, Miſery, impoſe ſupernumerary Penat» 
ces, diſquiet himſelf, and that too in Vain, 
without Reaſon, and without Meaſure, - 
to no End or Purpoſe? *Tis indeed a very 
deplorable Caſe ; but the conſideration of 
allthis will ferve to teach us two very uſeful 


Leſſons 


a more Wiſe. 1 | 
Firſt, To be more Hum. When Self 
begins to rife up in thee, and thou findefb 
thy Soul tempted to Pride and Arrogance 
upon the Conceit of either Natural or Ac- 
juired Exceflencies, then conſider the Vain 
ew, the Empty Apparition wherein 
Man walks, and the yet much Vainer Dif. 
uiet where with he voluntarily aftits him- 
elf. Take a View of thy Picture, of th 
Natural and of thy Moral Vanity, | 
return to a juſter Eſtimation, to a more 
ſober and modeſt Account of thy ſelf. Con- 
fider how Vain thou art in thy Nature, 
and how much Vainer thou art in thy Con- 
duct, and then ſee What Ground or Foun- 
dation thou haft for Pride; which would 
ill become thee as a Creatas, but much 


worſe as ſuch an infirm and ilbgovern d, as 5 


ſuch a doubly Vain Creature. 

Secondly, To be more Wiſe. More Wiſe 
indeed, than to be thus needleſly trouble- 
fome to our felves; to walk about like 
reſtleſs and diſturb'd Ghoſts , and moleſt 
our own Eafe and Quiet. For though we 
cannot help our Natural Vanity, that of 
Walking in a Vain Shew , yet we may 
in great Meaſure help and prevent that 
which is Moral, our diſquieting our ſelves 
in vain, and fhall act very unaccount- 

| 1 ably 
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ably to our ſelves, and be great ene- 
mies to our own Peace and Tranquility if 
we do not. We ſhould think it a moſt in- 
tolerable Calamity, and that we had juſt 
Cauſe of Complaint, if we did ſuffer as 
much from others as we do from our ſejves, 
if they were as troubleſome to us as wo are 
to our own Souls. A Houſe that is haunted 
and troubled with Evil Spirits, is look d 
upon as a great Affliction, and fo is a Mind 
tha is tormented with perplex d and un- 
eaſie Thoughts. Theſe are great Judg- 
ments, and ſevere Trials, when they are 
brought upon us by a ſuperiour Hand: But 
are they the leſs ſo becauſe inflicted upon 
_ 2 2 _ rather, does _ = 
add to our Afiſerythe Aggravation of Folly : 
Is our Patience then let us poſſeſs our Souls, 
and be more Wiſe than to vex and torment 
them with vain and needleſs diſquiets, con- 
ſidering, that ſufficient to the ſhort day of 
Life is the Veceſſary Evil thereof. But if 
our Heads mult. work, and we will be ſo- 
licitous, let it be where our great Concern 
lies, and about what deſerves our Care and 
Thoughtfulneſs, that is, ſo to order our 
Lives and Converſations while we are here, 
Shit we may be for ever Happy hereaſter. 
To Fear God and Keep his Commandmen 
for that is the whole and only Dam, an 
ought therefore to be the whole and only 
Concern of Man. & 'A 


DISCOURSE 


SHEWING 


That the Lam it not made * 
through F aitb. 


a a Viſitation Sermon Preach'd in the 
Cathedral Church of Serum; before the 
Right Reverend Father in God Gilbert 
1 Biſhop of Sarum, at his Viſitation | 
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Do we then make void the Lon throogh 
Faith? God forbid ; 550 we 
_ bliſh the Law. 


* F have a right REN? N otion __ the 
Goſpel, of thoſe Terms and Condi- 


tions upon which God diſpenſes Pardon 


and Salvation to the World in Jeſus Chriſt ; 
N to 
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to underſtand how far it agrees with the 
Law, and how far it differs from it; in 
what reſpect it is an Abatement, and in 


what reſpect it is an Improvement of it, is 


a thing ſo very neceſſary to all Chriſtians, 


eſpecially to all Teachers and Profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity (as that without which no 


one particular Head or Point of Chriſtian 


Divinity can either be rightly comprehend- 
ed by themſelves, or open'd and explain'd 

to others) that I need not queſtion the ſea- 
ſonableneſs of a Diſcourſe upon ſuch a Sub- 
ject to ſuch an Auditory, and upon ſuch an 
Occaſion. * os 


have things of a Controverſial Nature in 
Sermons, whoſe buſineſs ſeems rather to 
lie in perſwading and ſtirring up Men to the 
Practiſe of Piety and good Life, than in 
ſtating and deci 


troverſies in Religion, many of which were 


perhaps better let alone than even r:ghth 


_ determin'd, ſure the Notion of the Goſpel 
in General, though a Notion, is yet fo 


concerning and important a one (the whole - 


2 well as Theory of — 
cpending upon it) that I cannot but pre- 
ſume that a clear and rational Account ol his 
matter may be acceptable and ſerviceable 
from the Pelpit-as from a Divinity-Chair ; 

H eſpecially 


I muſt confeſs; I do not much admire to 


g Queſtions. But what- 
ever may be thought of the particular Con- 


me then make void the Law thy 


We — upon. vol. II. 


on; Age „When not only the 
— Points the Chriſtian _ 
are corrupted, but the whole Deſign | 


is miſtaken, and its general Idea — 
perverted and miſrepreſented, by a fort of 
Men, who give ſuch an Account of Chri- 
ſtianity, as to overturn all Morality; and 
— ax nng Goſpel, as wholly to evacu- 
ate the 8 
And — behalf of this odd and abu- 
ſive; Account of Chriſtianity, alledge 
ſome Paſſages out of St. Paul's E. 
 piitles, abſtracted from the Scope and Oc- 
caſion of them, I have the —— thought 
fit to confront it with a paſſage from the 
ſame Divine Writer. A paſſage that ſeems 
directly level'd againſt the Sohfidian Hypo- 
theſis, cad which one would *higk ſhould 
ſerve as a general Key oy — mean 
ing in all his Diſcourſes about ation, 
and wherein he ſeems to have laid in a Cau- 
tion a all ſuch groſs miſconſtructions 

af it, as ſuppoſe him to diſſolve the Force 
why Obligation of the La by Preaching 
up the Faith of Chriſt. The very ſuppo- 
ſition of which extravagant Conceit , the 

Apoſtle here rejects with all the Indignati- 
on, and all the abhorrence imag 2 rt 

aitth 


the Lan. 
The 


@yshe, God forbid; yea, we gabi. 
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The words cohſiſt of a Que ſf ihn, And a 
Anſwey: The veſtion is, whe 
be made void 'Faith? That is by 
the Goſpel, ot by that Account Which the 
Apoftle had givenbfthe Gofpet To which 
the Anſwer is ſo far in the ative char 
"ris ſaid to be eſtabliſh? 

By Law here 1 ſuppoſe is went wtf 
arid chiefly the word LAW. For that Law 
muſt Be here aſſerted not to be made void, 
by which it was before aſſerted that LY 
are riot Juſtified, this being the only 
tence of ſuf) mg Lay 8 
becauſe Nen are ſu 3s 

> by it. Do we as make Rd the OP 

ys the Apoſtle. They, as much as rofay 
in virtue of the Conclufion we hade now - 
laid down, that Men are not Faftified by: 
the Deeds of i it. That Law rHerefore whi 
is here ſaid not to be made void, LH de. 
one and the ſatne With that whetct Men 
are faid nõt to be Jaftified, Thu > 1 
clear. But now what Law is that? ? i; 
not the Moral Law? Yes, it is. For the 
Apoltle is here treating not of the Juſtificati- 


on of the Jews only, but alſo of theGentiles. 


He is treating of Juſtification in General, 
and ſetting down the ftanding Terms up 
on which, not this or that Perſon or Na- 


tion, but Mankind in the Lump muſt EX. 


pet to be juſtified. ' Now twonld Have 
H 2 been 


cher the Law 


it 


% 


\ 
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been but. a very empty Frigid Aſſertion 
to / have hid: that Aube in general 
(which will comprehend Gentile as well 
as Jew) is not juſtify?d by the Ceremonial 
Law. For what has the Gentile to do with 
the Law of Ceremonies? Or how could it 
be imagin d that they ſhould expect Juftifi- 
cation by a Law which was never given to 
them, and by which they never were oblig- 
ed? That Law therefore by which all 
Men, the Gentile as well as the Jew, are 
here ſaid not to be juſtified, muſt be ſome 
Common Law between them both, a Law 
of Univerſal, Extent, and Unlimited Obli- 
gation. And what Law can this be but 

the Moral Law ?. what other Law is com- 
mon to all Mankind? And that this is the 
Law here meant, is further plain from the 
Reaſon given why, Men are not juſtified by 
it, namely, their preſent inability to keep 
it, which the Apoſtle concludes from the 
general Corruption and Immorality of Man- 
kind. For we have before proved, Ver. 9. ſays he, 
both Jems and Gentiles, that they are all under 
Sin. Upon which occaſion he quotes and 
applies a paſſage out of the Pſalms, deſcrib- 
ing the general Corruption of Mankind. 
As it is written, There is none Riphteous, uo 
not one. There is none that N 
there is none that ſeeketh after God. They are 
all gone out of the way, they are together become 


unprofitable 


\ 
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. there is none that doth good, 10 
Their Throat is an 
550 5 their Tongues s they bave uſed Deceit, the 
Poiſon of © Aſps is under their Lips. Whoſe 
_ is fu = Curſi and Bigterneſs : Their 
_ are [wifi 5 - Deſtruttion and 
| 221 or . rey way of Peace 
br card not . ee ir u0 125 of God 
before their Eyes. Which are all of them in- 
ſtances of — 2 or Tranſgrefſions 
againſt the Moral LAW. * Again, ſays he, 
Ver. 19. that every Mouth may be ftoppd und 
all the" World may 1 guilty before God: 
Which eould not be in reſpect of the Cere- 
monial Law, becauſe that did not oblige 
all the World, but only a little part of 1 I, 
and that too for a little time. Therefore bythe 
desde of the Lam, mays he again, Ver. 20. 
there ſball no Fleſh- be ruſtified in bis Sight, 
for by the Law is the knowledge Sin. 
Which muſt neceſſarily be meant of the 
Moral Law, becauſe ef that impoſſibility 
of keeping it, which he had before ſpoken 


of, and illuſtrated by thoſe inſtances of ge- 


neral Immorality, and Which he again in- 
culcates, by re by that by the Law is the 
knowledge of Sin. And ſo again, Al have 

inuwd and come ſhort of the Glory of Goa. 
Ver: 23. Which mult needs be undet᷑ ſtood 


in reſpect of the Moral Law, there being no 


ones Law by the tranſgreſſing of Which 


H 3 all 


$ be, 
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3 ſin and be Rvily:io the ute af 
God. From all v hich, it clearly appears, 
that the Law by which. — here ſaid 
” to nnn is» u. the 1 
Neu weine 2 Awe 
"Thoſe Learned Men who. will have the 
A ſtle, When he aflerts.that we are not 
ified. by W ks of the Law, to be 
1 | gl lab eee Law, are 
F into this Senſe a 
poſit, that not ta tbe. jullified by the 
works of the Moral Law, would 
nullity of that Law, and the non· necaſſity 
of thoſe, works, and ſo counte nance the 
abfurd conoeits of Aurinomianiſin and Soli- 
fidianiſe.. But there is no need for ſuch a 
Jealouſie or ſuch a Sorgpls ; for the reaſon 
given by the Apoſtle Why Men are not 
juſtified by the Law being their inability 
to keep it, their being all concluded under 
Sin, *cis plain that when he affirms that 
hey are not juſtified by the Works of the 
w, by Works he means Perfect Works, 
or exact unſinning Obedience. They are 
not juſtified by the Law, that is, by their 
keeping the Law, and that becauſe they 
do not, cannot keep i it, Now not to be juſti- 
fied by the Works of the Moral Law, in 
this Senſe, (meaning by Works, Poe 
Works, ) does by no means infer the nullit 


of that Law, or the unneceſſity of thoſe 
Works, 
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Works, as Conditions 'to Juſtification, but 
only the impoſſibility of Perfect Obedience, 
or living abſolutely withour Sin; I ſay, it 
does not infer a nullity of the Moral Law, 
as ſhall be made appear in the Proceſs : But 
ir does infer an Appeararce, a Seemingneſs 
of ſuch a thing, which is the ground upon 
which the Apoſtle raiſes this Objetiofi 
here. Do we then make void the LAW. 
namely, becauſe we fay that Men are not 
juſtified by it ? Does this infer" its Nullity ? 
So:indeed it ſeems, but fo it is not, as ſhall 
be ſhewn by and by. In the mean while) 
35 we may "ſafely as to the thing it ſelf, | 
ſo with reſpe& to the coherence of this 


Chapter, We muſt neeeſſaril N 
chat the Law by which Men — here ſai 
vor to be juſtified, is truly the Moral L., 
and conſequently, that that alſo is the Law 
which is here ſuid not to he made word, © © - 
Not that I would ' wholly exclude the 
Ceremonial Law from thecompatſs of the 
Text, which in ſome reſpe& may alſo be 

ſaid not to be made void by Faith : But 
then we muſt change the ſenſe of the Word 
Kardgyiuy here, which may ſignifie either 
to abrogate as to the Authority and Oblig a- 
tion, or to render idle and infignificant as 
to the uſe and end of a Law. If by not 9 
making void here, you underſtand not abs | 
rogating as to the obliging part, then by 8 | 
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Law here you muſt uaderſtand only the 
Mare! Law, ſince; the Ceremonial — is 
an all hands acknowledged to he thus made 
wid through Faith. But if by not mak- 
void, you will underſtand (as the 
ord We will alſo bear) not ren- 
dring ile and, 7 2 —— — 
and end, then c may alſo 
derſtand the —— Law , for thas 
1s not ſo made void through Faith, as 
to be render'd an uſeleſs and inGgnifi- 
cant Inſtitution, Upon this acceptation 
of the Word Eeraeyiuw,, the Ceremonial 
Lew ma here alſo be taken in, tho if 
. the ſcope and coherence of the 
's Di — in this Chapter, I think 
"It rech lain, that the Law which he here 
y ſpe of and which he ſays is not 
5 void through Faith, is the Moral Law. 
So much for what is meant by Law here. 
And that by Faith here, is meant the Doc- 
trin of Faith, or the Goſpel according as 
St. Paal had re preſented. it, I think is ve- 
be clear from = Context. The. Words 
us briefly ſtated, reſolve into theſe Two. 
Propoſitions : _ 
1. That the Goſpel does got make void 
the Law, meaning by Law (what I ſup- 
poſe the Apoſtle —— n y _ — 
ks LAW: > in 


5 That 
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2. That it is fo far from making it null 
and void, that *tis a real eſtabliffinlent of 


it. ide nent ibi FTE: 

1. That the Goſpel does not make void 
not, let us reflect a little with What de- 
teſtation and abhorrenet the Apoſtle rejects 


Law whichhad not only God for its Author, 
(for ſo had the Ceremonial Law too) but 
was written with his own immediate Hand, 
and was a Tranſcript of his own Moral 
Nature, a Draught of the Eſſential and 


Eternal Truth, Reaſon and Order of God, 


that was calculated for the whole intereſt 
of 4 Rational Nature, ſo as to anſwer all 
the ends both of private and ſocial E a 
withal ſo ſuited to the Motal Tate and Pa 


late of a Rational Mind, that it cannot but 


be highly approved by it, even in its moſt 
—— condition, and in the midſt of 
all its Moral Diſorders; (for even the very 

Animal Man, as we learn from the Apoſtle, 
Conſents to the Law that it is good) Rom. 6. 


17. God forbid I ſay, that that Law of 


the Lord which is an. undefiled Law con- 
verting the Soul; that that Teſtimony of 
the Lord which is Sure, and giveth Wif- 
dom unto the Simple; that thoſe Statutes 
of the Lord which are Right and rejcice the 
N . . Heart 


the contrary Suppoſition — — 5 


# 


o 
- 
Y 
* 
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Heart; that that Commandment of the 
ord wich is pure, and giveth Light unto | 
the Eyes, according to the account of the 
FPſalmiſt: Pſal. 190 Or that that La which 
is. Holy. and thatCommandment which is 
Holy,Juftand Cd, according to the ac- 
cot of St. Paul, Ram7.x2.-is ſuppoſed = 
Adveriays;: jerhid- that ſuch a La 
ſo acomin tothe Welfare and 
rikes in with the e mmon Semimems as 
well as Iatereſt of Human Nature, that it 
cannot hut be ever and ever liked and ap- 
proved hy it; (ſor even thoſe that ſin a- 
it, and arg; eternally puniſh'd for it, 
th the Wicked upon Earth, and the 
Damn'd in Hell, anuſt and do conſent to 
it, that it is good,) God forbid chat ſuch a 
law {þould ever be nulld or made void. 
be ende yo by the Gajel chaps f. 
De made void by the reat Myſte- 
xy of Godlineſs, that Grace of Gad that has 
appeared to all Men, teaching us, that deny: 
ing all ungodlineſi and worldly Laſts, we ſhould 
live Soberly, Righteouſly and Gedlily in this 
preſent World; Tit. 2.11, 12, By the Goſ- 
pel, which the Angels publiſd with joy, 
as the greateſt Bleſſing to Mankind, and 
which they ſtill deſire to look into, and 
contemplate as a myſterious mixture of 
Mercy and Juſtice, of Severity and Indul- 
| gence, 


/ 


higheſt exaltation of Human Nature, aa 
moſt excellent expetlicat for tho promotion 
of Holineſs and Happineſs among Mien, ant 
as the laſt a 


bid that ſuch an Iuſtirution as this: ſhould 
make void the Law. What, ſhall that 
which is to reform the Lives and Manners 
of Men, take away that which is to be the 
Rule and Meaſure whereby they are to be 
governid? Shall that which is to be a ge- 
neral Bleſſing to the World, take away the 
Matura Inſtrument of all Civil Happineſs? 
What, has the Goſpel no other way to ſave 
Sinners but by killing | 
demas them? And ſhall the Author of. ir 
who was ſo zealous to fulfil all Righteouf, 
neſs, deſtroy that Law by his Death, which 
he Was ſo careful to fulfil by the moſt exact 
obedience in his Life ? Or if any of theſe 


things may be, yet is it to be imagined that 


God who had ſo tender a regard for the 
ſacredneſs and honour of his Law, as not 
to admit of Sinners to pardon, without an 
infinite Satisfaction for the violation of ir, 
and would therefore rather fend: his own 
Son to ſuffer Death, than that the diſhonour : 

| one 


1 
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gence,» which comes recommended to:the 
World as a moſt perfeft and noble Inſtitu- 


pplicatzop of the Dine Phy- 
ſitian for the Recovery and Reſtoration of 
2 ſinful and degenerate World; God for- 


the Law which con- 


that he ſhould yet at the very 
-intend to aboliſh that Law, the honour of 


God, one of whoſe | 
demm Sin in the Fleſh,” Rom. 8. 3. to ſhew 


of his. bro 


— — 
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done to his Law ſhould not be repaired,” 
ſame time 


which he was ſo ſeverely vindicating, and 
by that very act too whereby he vindicated 

it? What, ſhall the Death of the Soniof 
great ends was to con- 


forth God's infipite and irreconcilable diſ- 
pleaſure againſt it, and to aſſert the Dignity 
Law, the honour of whi 
could not conſiſt with Impunity ? ſhall, 1 
ſay, the Death of Chrift which was to 
vindicatethe Divine Law, aboliſh that very 
Law whoſe honour it was intended to vin- 
dicate? God forbid that any of theſe things 


| ſhould be true, or that the glorious'Goſpel 


of God ſhould come attended with ſo many 
Prejudices and Objections, with ſuch an 
odious, fuch a ſcandalous Retinue as this. 


How then ſhall it find entrance and enter- 


tainment in the World? or how ſhall we 
expect to make Proſelytes to it, among ſen- 
ſible and underſtanding Men either of the 
Jews or of the Gentiles? How ſhall we 
hope to gain upon either of theſe, by ſuch 
a Goſpel as this? Will it not rather lie o- 
pen to the Prejudice of both, and be deſer- 
vedly to the Jews a Stumbling-block, and to 


the Greeks Fooliſhneſs? 1 Cor. wy But 
(how 
fond 


thanks be to God, this is not the ca 
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the Goſpel is not ſuch a lawleſs thing as 


lome w would fain be ſo themſelves ima- 
nor does the Faith of Chriſt make 


| Void the Law, which I now come WES. | 


_ reflyand dictinctiy to ſnew. 
But before I do ſo, I crave] leave to hy 
down a neceſſary Diſtinction concernin 
both the Law and the Goſpel, which wi 
be of excellent uſe and ſervice for our clear- 
er proceeding, and for want of which the 


cerning 
tangled and confuſed. 
I obſerve therefore, that the- a ma 


Converſation, or as a Covenant of Life and 
Death: And the ſame I note alſo in refe- 


rence to the Goſpel, that it may be conſi- 


dered either as a Raule of Life, or as a Co- 
venant of Life and Death. This is the 


be conſidered either as a Rule of Life and El. 
\ 


belt Accounts that have been given con- 
this matter, are generally ſo "I | 


| Diſtinction; the Reaſon and Uſe of it will 


appear in the Proceſs of our Diſcourſe. 
Now this being premiſed, I ſay Firſt, 
That the Law as tis taken for the Ceremonial 


Law, is indeed truly made void by the Goſ- 


pel: As it never did oblige the Gentiles, ſo 


it does now no longer oblige the Jews, 


Whoſe proper Inſtitution it was, nor does it 
at all concern Chriſtian Converts, ſo made 
cither from Heatheniſm or Judaiſm ; that 


IS, 
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is, it concerns no Body now, ſo as to oblige 
them to the ohſer vance of it, but is utter 4 
void as to all es of a Lam, and 
Dead and Buried, as never to riſe again. 
And in this reſpect tis abſolutely true, What 
the Apoſtle ſays, that we are not under the 
Law, but under Grace, Notm. 6. 14. 
Not that we are to conceive that this is 
done by any formal and expreſs Repeat; 
there is no need of any ſuch thing: The 
Law of Rites and Ceremonies ceaſes of it 
ſelf, the Bound or Term of its Obligation 
being run out and expired. For it was or- 
dained as the Apoſtle tells us, Gal. 3. 19. 
till the promiſed Seed ſhould come; that is, 
Chriſt who in another place is ſaid to be the 
end of the Law, Rom. 10. 4. as being typi- 
fyed and prefigured by it, and who there- 
ore by his coming, without the formality 
of an expreſs Repeal, puts à final period to 
it. 1 ſay, of an expreſs Repeal; for there 
is in the Goſpel a virtual and conſequential 
Repeal of the Law, the Goſpel bringing in- 
to the World a new ſtate of things, with 
which the Obſervation:of the Law i not 
conſiſtent. Particularly as to the Prieſt hood; 
for by virtue of the old Law, there was 
ſet up a ſpecial and peculiar ſtate in the 
Fewith Common wealth, which had a ſu- 
pream Prieſt- hood Juriſdiction and Auths- 
rity of its oWn : But now the Goſpel pom 
= uces 
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duces a new-ſpecial Ste) and a Prieſbhoοσ 
different from the former, having" 8u- 


pream Juriſdiction over the who} World, 


and ſo is not conſiſtent with th other 
ſtate, and is therefore a Conſequential Re. 


of it: A ing to that Poficion of 
the Author to the Hebrews, The Fri lau 


being changed, there in made of neceſſity” 4 
| how alſo of the Law, Heb. 7. 48.1 1K 117 


Secondly, It muſt be allowed, that nor 


only the Ceremonial, hut even the, Moral 
Law, fo: far as it is a Covenast of Liſe and 


is, God does no longer require perfect and 
exact Obedience to the; Morat Law, as the 
preciſe indiſpenſable condition of Saloati- 
on. Require it he does as a Dazy, as we 
ſhall farther ſee by and by, (otherwiſe the 


coming ſhort of it would be no Sin, bur 


he does not exact it as a condirzon of Life; 
fo that though the Lau continue in force: 
as a Rule yet *tis aboliſſid as a Com 
aboliſbd by the very nature and conſtitu- 
tion of the Goſpel, which exthanges Re- 
pentance for unſinning Obedi 
condition of Salvation. Not hut that the 

moſt exact Obedience is a Duty ſtill, we 
owe Obedience to every Precept of the 
Moral Law as much as ever, and we ſin 


in tranſꝑreſſing it; but it is now no longer 
the neceſſary condition of Savation;: 
5 | — a 


Death, is made void by the Goſpel; thar 


as the 


h 
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desde of Works is at . tho 
the Law of Works continue ftill in "irs full 
force. For ſo Nt 
Thirdly, I find it er to effirm y 
that tho not only the Ceremonial, but cven 
the Moral Law, confider'd as a Covenant 
5 Death, is made void by the 
. Goſpel;-Fet the Goſpel does not make void 
the Moral Law, as tis a Rule of Life and 


' "Manniets: That the Moral Law thus con- 

ſiderid, is not made void By the Goſpel, I 

: ſuppale. to be the very —— here intended 

by the Apoſtle, and that the proof of it may 

be the more orderly and diſtinct, it ſhall 

| - mne to this Three. fold ra- 
ation. | 

4.21 That the Moral Law, as n Rule 

of Life and Manners, is not in it ſelf Abo- 


liſballe.. 
ir might of it t elf be abo · 


2. That ſuppoſe 
lilyd, yet tis not-poſſible that the Goſpel 
5 ever aboliſh it. 

Suppoſing it were poſſible for theGol- 
pl ro gli — it, yet _ attually and de 
/acko it does not. 


Each of — Heads might eaſily afford 
matter for a particular Diſcourſe, and per- 
WP haps can hardly be well diſcharged with- 
= in a leſs compaſs 3: but ſpeaking, to an 
I intelligent Audience, that by a few hint: 
=. 3 — — = 
7 
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ly touch upon What is "moſt conſidera. 
ble. i 21 01 


1. I fay that bu Law as tis 4 


Rule of Life and Manners, is not in it ſelf 
Aboliſhable. Now for the demonſtration of 
this, ſhould I ſay that the Moral Law is no 
— than a Syſteme of neceſſary and Eſſen- 
tial Order and juſtice, Holineſs and Virtue, 
| Reaſon and Truth, and that *tisindeed Mas 
terially conſidered no other than the very 


Eſſence of God, ( who is Eſſential Trutn 


and Reaſon, ) and that the Love of this 
Eſſential Order, Juſtice, Reaſon and Truth, 
is no other than the Love of God, the very 
ſame thing with Divine Charity, and that 
therefore this Eſſential Order, c. muſt be 
as neceſſary, as eternal, and as immutable as 


God himſelf is, who therefore can no more 


cancel or aboliſh either the whole or any 
part of it, than he can deny himſelf ; Iſa ay, 
ſhould I reaſon thus, I am enüiblel ſho 
diſcourſe very Abſtractly, but. yet I queſti- 
on not but vi for ic would be upon ſure and 
certain Principles. 
However, to avoid the natural Prejudice | 
that is in ſome Men againſt very Metaphyſe- * 
cat Arguments, I ſhall chuſe rather to re- 
mark; that the Moral Law was given by 
God, not as an Erector of a particular So- 
ciety under peculiar Circumſtances (which 
was the cafe of the 'Ceremonial Law) but 
‚ ä I as 
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was therefore fitted to the intereſts of that 
Nature, and cara for the whole ſtate 
of Mankind, as conſiſting of ſuch Precepts 
as were in themſelves to be obſer · 
ved in order to the private and publick 
Happineſs of the World, according to the 
Syſteme into which it is caſt and fix d by the 
great Author of Nature. For let the Moral 
World be caſt into what Syſteme you will, 
ſome Actions will reſult from it, that na- 
turally make for its Beauty and Order, and 
others that tend as naturally to its diſorder: 
"Even as let the Natural World be accord - 
ing to what Syſtem you pleaſe, ſome cer 
tain Motions. will be for its Corruption; 
which by the way, is enough to ſilence all 
the Cavils of the Leviathan againſt the eter- 
nal and immutable Reaſons of good andevil. 
- Now I ſuppoſe the Matter of the Moral 
| Law to de ſuch, that its Precepts carry a 
natural and neceſſary relation to the order 
and welß being of the World, according to 
the preſent Syſtem of it, and therefore muſt 
laſt as long as that Syſtem laſts; for being 
accommodated to the condition of Human 
Nature in general, and not to the exigence 
of this or that particular Nation, Time or 
Place, it muſt continue as long as its Rea- 
ſon, Foundation and Meaſure does; and if 
God will at any time diſſolve ſuch a Law 
2 as 


. 
1 


But 24h, Suppoſe the Moral Law to be 
of it ſelf aboliſhable, yet tis not poſſible 


I may argue from the nature of the Goſpel, 


and that ſerves to the very ſame end, the 
Order and Happineſs of the World, which 
can be obtained in no other way, and by 


by obliging Men to forbear the one and 
practice the other: That is in one Word, 
by keeping upthe Mora! Law, whichthere- 
fore tis impoſſible that the Goſpel! ſhould 
ever aboliſh. The Manichees indeed that 
ſuppoſed the Law and the Goſpel to come 
from Two - contrary Principles, the one 


evil God, were conſiſtent with themſelves, 


fame God, and that God infinitely good, 
and that conſequently could deſign nothin 
but the good of the World, which good 


of Virtue and Honeſty, Piety and Religion, 
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as this, he muſt diſſolve Hamam Nature 


that the Goſpel ſhould ever aboliſh'it. This 
which is an Inſtitution of the ſame Author, 


no other means than by keeping up the 
diſtin tion between Virtue and Vice, and 


from a good God, and the other from an 


in ſuppoling the latter wholly to deftroy 
n But ſuppoling 1 we do and 
ought, that they both proceeded from the 


is not attainable any other way, but by 
obliging Men to live according to the rules 


'tis utterly impoſſible that upon this Sup- 
1 poſition 
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poſition the Goſpel ſhould overturn the 
Moral Law, becauſe in ſo doing, it would 
contradict and overturn it ſelf, as purſuing 
the very ſame end, and which cannot be 
obtained but by the ſame means, 
But beſides, I have another more pecu- 
liar and leſs heeded reaſon to think, that 
*tis impoſſible for the Goſpel to . aboliſh the 
Law, however otherwiſe in it ſelf aboliſh- 
able. The Apoſtle thought it abſurd, to 
ſuppoſe that the Covenant made by God 
to Abraham, ſhould be null'd by the Law, 
which was 430 Years after; Gal. 3. 17. 
now if *twas impoſſible that the Promiſe 
| ſhould be voided by the Law, which was 
given fo long after ; then much more im- 
ſſible is it that the Law ſhould be voided 
y the Goſpel, which was ſo long before 
it. But what, you'll ſay, was the Goſpel 
before the Lam? Yes, as to the reality of 
its effect, tho not as to the ſolemnity of its 
Promulgation: For *tis a great, tho a po- 
pular miſtake, to think that the Goſpel 
.commenc'd at the Appearance of the Me. 
fas. Then indeed was the full and final. 
ratification and conſummation of it, but the 
thing it ſelf was long before, even ever 
ſince the Ceſſation of the Covenant of 
Works, which went no further than the 
Perſon of Adam, and expired at his Fall; 
immediately upon which the Goſpel took 
| | place, 


4s tl . 
—- 
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place, and had thenceforward its conſtant 
effect, and Men were faved then as they 
are now, by Repentance and Faithin Chriſt, 
who is therefore ſaid to be the Lamb ſlain 
from the Foundation of the World, Rev. 13.8. 
Indeed the Law as twas a Covenant of Life 
and Death, was not after the Goſpel, but 
before it; but the Law as a Rule of Life 
given by Moſes, that which we call the 
| Moral Law, was after the Goſpel. It 
was indeed before the Goſpel was fully 
confirm'd and publiſhed, but it was after 
the Goſpel had really taken place, and 
had had its real effects in the World. In 
this Senſe the Goſpel was before the Law; 
that is, the Goſpel had its reab effects 
before the Moral Law was given, and 
therefore even upon this account tis 
impoſſible it ſbould be able to aboliſh 
If, 4” = . x 1 
But 34h), Suppoſe it were poſſible for 
the. Golpel to aboliſh the Law, yet this 
Suppoſition would do no great harm, 
ſo long as actual and de facto it does 
not: And that it does not, is moſt cer- 
tain, for if it does, it muſt do jt in one 
. of. theſe Two Capacities, either as tis 
it ſelf a New Law or Rule of Life, or 
as 'tis a New Covenant. Not as tis it 
ſelf a new Law; for ſo the Goſpel obli- 
ges us to the ſame things, and makes 
| I 3 4 ml 
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all that our Duty which the Law did, 
with ſeveral additional Improvements ; | 
far, which I a to 22 Saviour's Ser- 
mon upon t It binds the 
very hop... Pars upo upon the World, on- 
in hi rees, a more inga · 
5 Sanftions Bed — ſaid in- 
9550 that the Law required perfect 
and exact Obedience, — the Gol- 
pel requires only Faser 4 but this Pro- 
* muſt be well het, be be- 
it be admitted. *Tis true indeed, 
the COPE as a Covenant of Life and 
— cps only — as admini- 
— P Repentance ; but the 
Goſpel gs a Rule * Life, (in which re- 
it is called in Scripture the Law of Faith 
Rom. 3. 27.) requires more than Sincerity ; 
it requires indeed the very ſame $ 
of Obedience that the Law did, and what 
was our Duty before, is ſo ſill, for Par- 
don ſuppoſes Sin, and Sin neceſlarily ſup- * 
Poſes a contrary Obligation. The Goſ- 
pel therefore thus conlider'd, obliges to 
= fame Duties that the Law did, and 
to the ſame degree of Obedience, and in- 
deed is too much one and the lame with 
it, to be a Diſcharge from it. 
If therefore it does make void the 


La, it muſt be in the other Capacity, 
as It is a new Covenant of Life and Death; 


an 
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and here indeed begin the Abutements of 
—2 and this is that whereby it 

deſerves that Name, as being a 
Nee 


bal 0 an impotent 


able ty as it is a meer 
Rule of 17. gs they were to keep 
the Law, The therefore as a Co. 


venunt, is to come in and relieve thoſe 
whom it would condemn as a Rite* 
But neither thus does it make void - 
Law. It does indeed thus conſider' 
abate ſomething of the Rigour of it, bs 
allowing Pardon of Sin; but then at the 
ſame time it 'confiiles the honour, and 
of it, f in not G 


— up the authority 
ing 

dition of Repent ame. In that Sinners are 
admitted to Pardon by Repentance, the 
Law falls of its Rigor, but in that they 
are not admitted Sithout Repentance, 


it preſerves its Sacredneſs. The ſhort is, 
the Goſpel as it accepts Repentance, qua- 


lifes the ſeverity of the Law, and as 


it requires Repentance, fo it ſecures its 


Authority. But now chat Repentance is 


the neceſſary and only condition of Par- 


don under the Goſpe „and that not with- 
ſtanding the ſatisfa ion of Chriſt (the 
effect of which is not to reiter it need. 
beſs, but only available,) I ſuppoſe to be 

I 4 too 


— _ that were no more 


this Pardon but tpon the con- 


- 
* * 
9 * 
CO — —— — I — —— — 
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too plain in the Scripture, and too well 
known to thoſe whom I now beſpeak, to 
need any proof. I rather take it for grant» 
ed, as an acknowledg?d Principle, that the 
Goſpel requires Repentanos as the only con- 
dition of Pardon, and thence infer, that 
thereby it ſuſficiently provides for the au- 
thority of the Law; tho at the ſame time it 
indulges Pardon to thoſe who repent of 
their Tranſgreſſing it. So that you ſee the 
Goſpel every way conſider' d, even on this 
its milder ſide, is no evacuation of the Law: 
So far from that, that tis alſo 10 
2. A real eſtabliſbment of it. It eſtabli- 
ſhes it all over, and to all real intents and 
purpoſes, and in every part of it, even in 
thoſe very -pafts where it ſeems moſt to 
make it void. As firſt of all to begin with 
the Ceremonial part of the Law, tho (as 
was acknowledged before) the Goſpel e- 
vacuates all its power and efficacy, ſo that 
ttis no longer of any force or obligation, 
either to Jew or Gentile, yet it does not 
make it an idle, uſeleſs, and inſignificant 
Inſtitution, (one proper ſenſe of the Word 
Keragy7uer) but is ſo far from that, that it 
perfects its Deſigns, and accompliſhes its 
moſt retired Significations, in all things ex- 
changing the ſhadow for the Subſtance ; 
but more particularly by requiring that 
| "T9 5 Purity 


* 


Purity of Heart, which was figured by 
the Rite of Circumciſion, and by ſub- 
ſtituting the Sufferings of Chriſt in the 
room of the Legal Sacrifices. So that 
tho it ſilences the Obligation of the Ri- 


tual Law, yet it eſtabliſhes all the real 


purport and iutendment of it. | — 
Then 24h, as to the Moral Law conſi- 
dered as a Covenant of Life and Death, tho 
theGoſpelaboliſhes the Covenant of Works, 
yet it does at the ſame time and for the ſame 
reaſon greatly eſtabliſh both the deſign and 
the effect of it. For as by Requiring Repen- 
rance, it ſecures the honour and authority of 
the Law, (as was remark'd before,) ſo by ac- 
cepting Repentance, it promotes its good ef- 
fe& and ſucceſs, and carries on its great 


end, Holineſs of Life, which otherwiſe, (as 


the World now ſtands) could never be ob- 
tained... For the preſent Impotence of the 
World cannot bear fo ſevere a Diſcipline, as 
that ofthe firſt Covenant, which fince Men 
could not exactly keep, they would not 
care how much they did tranſgreſs. For 
what incouragement is there to ſet about ſuch 
a thing as a good Life under a Law that is 
impoſſible to be kept, and that allows 
no room for Repentance where tis not 
kept? The moſt immediate conſequence 
of this, is to make Men careleſs and deſ- 


perate: But now the Goſpel at once re- 


uur mg 
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epting Repentance ,  af- 
ment in the 


requiring and acc 
. fords Mn all the in 
World, to repent and live well, ſince they 
cannot be pardoned ſaved withour it, and 
yo ter it; ſince Pris — a thin 
0, mor in Var to — 
wat a lies the great Myſtery o Goadlineſs , 
gal * "ce er ion of good Tate of 
„ or 0 5 
Reding that by — which the 
Law could not do by its Rigor; accord. 
ing to that of the Pſalmiſt, There #3 Mer- 
cy with thee that thon mighteſt be feaxed. 80 
that when the whole account is caſt up, 
the Law is rather a Gainer than a Loſer 
by the lenity of the Goſpel, by that Par- 
= —.— it indulges to —.— - 
nders ; eſpecially conſidering , that t 
| poſſibility of this pardon upon Repen- 
tance, was procured by the Death and 
Satisfaction of Chriſt , whoſe alone Su- 
ferings, were a greater Juſtification and 
Vindication of the Law, than all the 
Sins of the whole World were a de- 
ſecration of it, and did it infinitely 
more Honour, than if Man had either ex- 
Accly kept it, or eternally ſuffered for the 
violation of it: So greatly is the Law eſta- 
bliſhed by the Goſpel, even in thoſe 
Two parts of it, wherein it ſeems to 
have recieved the greateſt Damage, vis: in 
reſpect 


_ © a Covenant of Life and Death. 


gre” 
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reſpe& of the Ceremonial part, and as tis 


But 34h, Tis yet more eſtabliſhed as tis 
2 Rule of Life and Manners. Here the 
Goſpel does more abundantly ftrengthen 
and confirmthe Law, by repeating and re- 
newing its Precepts, by giving them a freſh 
Promulgation, and ſtamping them with 
the impreſs of a greater Authority, by clear- 
72 improving the ſenſe and obligat. 

them, by adding to it new expreſs Pre- 
cepts of its own, ſuch as that of Poverty of 
Spirit, Purity of Heart, the Love of Ene- 
mies, the Duties of Mortification and Self- 
denial, and the like ; and laſtly , by in- 
forcing" both the old and new Precepts, by 
more powerful and awakening Sanctions, 
by better Promiſes, and by. Severer Threat- 
nings, and by a greater evidence and aſ- 
{urance of both, as bringing that Life and 
Immortality to light , which before was 
under great Darkneſs and Obſcurity, and 
which either Men did not heartily and 
ja barry or upon very uncertain and 
unſatisfying Principles. In all which re- 
ſpects, the Goſpel is the greateſt Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Law; Chriſt ſuſtains 
and holds up the Hands of Moſes , and 
Chriſtianity is ſo far from being againſt Mo- 
2 that tis the greateſt Improvement 
of it. 
1 
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I have hitherto argued againſt the Voi- 
dance, and for the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Law upon rational Principles, and in a 

more abſtract way of Diſcourſe; but if 

you would have a more ſenſible Argument, 
and that is more of a Level with a popu- 
lar Capacity, I conſider, that to be ſure 
Chriſt underſtood his own Religion (there 
is no doubt of that,) he knew the full 
extent of his undertaking for the World, 
and the utmoſt effect of his Death and 
Paſſion, and conſequently how far we are 
freed by it from the obligation of the Law, 
and yet he tells us expreſly, that he came 
not to deſtroy the Lam, hut to fulfill it, Mat. 
5. 17. And — to him that asked 

him what he ſhould do to have Eternal 
Life, his anſwer was, F thou wilt enter into 
Life, keep the Commandments, Mat. 17. 17. 
And again, to another that put him to the 
ſame queſtion, ſays he, What is written in the 
Law? How readeſt thou? Luke 10. 26. You 
ſee he refers him to the Law, to that Old 
(and as ſome fancy Superannuated) thing the 
Law, as that which was till in force, and 
neceſſary to be conſcientiouſly kept and 
obey*d, in order to Eternal Life. So that 
if we will take an Idea of Chriſtianity from 
him who beſt underſtood it, the Bleſſed 
Author of it, there is not that diffe- 
rence between that and Morality, which 
ſome imagin, From 


0 * 
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From the Meaſures laid down, we may 


now in few Words, form an exact Anſwer 
to« that great Queſtion, in giving an ac- 
count of which, thoſe that treat of it are 
generally ſo voluminous, and ſo intricate; 
namely, How far the Goſpel is an Abate- 
ment, and how far an Improvement of the 
Law? if 46M ; 
'Tis a groſs miſtake to think that the 
eaſe and advantage of Chriſtianity conſiſts 
in having any Abatements of Moral Duty; 
fo far from that, that the Goſpel as a Rule 
of Life is the ſeverer Inſtitution of the 
Two, as being a more perfect and excel- 
lent Law. The Abatement therefore does 
not lie here, in the Goſpel conſider'd as a 
| Rale of Life, but in the Goſpel conſider'd 
as a Covenant of Lite and Death, which 
abates juſt ſo much from the Rigor of 
the firſt Covenant, as Repentance is leſs 
than exact Obedience; which exact Obe- 
dience tho the Goſpel ſtill exacts as a 
Duty, (for otherwiſe the coming ſhort 
of it, would be no Sin,) yet it does not 
exact as the Condition of Eternal Life: 
So that in ſhort, the Goſpel as a Co- 
venant, is an Abatement; as a Rule tis 
an improvement of the Law. But in 
nither Senſe an Evacuation, but rather 
an Eſtabliſhment of it. 


— Ws 
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I ſhal]- now in ſhort, make a praQti- 
cal application of what has been diſ- 
cours d, Which I ſhall direct 
- Firſt, To all Chriſtans in * 

Secondly, to the Publick Profeſſors 
and Teachers of Chriſtianity. 

Firſt, To all Chriftians in general. 
That ſince the Faith of Chriſt does not 
make void, but rather eftabliſh the 
Law, they would take care how they 
entertain ſuch a notion of Chriſtianity, 
as to think it a Charta of Licentionſ- 
eſs, and a Diſcharge from the Du- 
ties of Morality ; that they would not 
lock upon themſelves as Exempt and 
Priviledg'd Perſons, above Law and 
Obligation, but as Perſons under a ve- 

ry ſtrict and ſevere Inſtitution, that re- 

quires all Purity of Heart, and Holineſs 
of Life. That they would not flatter | 
themſelves with fond conceits of God's 
particular Favour to their Perſons, with- 
out reſpect to their Lives, nor truſt to 
an empty and notional Faith in Chrift 
but rather apply themſelves to live id 
obedience to his Commands, and to walk 
as becomes his Goſpel. That as they 
are zealous in ſtanding faſt in that Li- 
berty wherein Chriſt has really made them 
free, ſo they would ſhew the ſame zeal 
in ſtanding faſt in the Dat, and = 
x. TE Mor 
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Moral Obligations wherein Chriſt | 
them bound; yea, and has bound faſter. \ 
upon them, ever remembring that of the | 
Author to the Hebrews concerning Chriſt, 

that he 'is become the Author "of Eternal 

Salvation ; not to thoſe that a | 
him, apply him, cloſe with him, androll / 
upon him (according to the unſeriptural 
and unintelligible Cant of ſome Men's 
Divinity,) but 0 thoſe that Obey him, Heb. 


g Second ly, That which hence offers it 
as applicable to all the publick Profeffors - 
and Teachers of Chriftianity is this, that | 
they would make it their Endeavour in the 
Firft place, to form in their own Minds 
a clear and diſtin Notion coneerning 
Chriſtianity in general, and the terms of 
the New Covenant. That = would 
geta right general Idea of the G pel, what 
it is in it ſelf, and how it differs from the 
Law ; what are its Abatements, and what 
its Improvements. . | 27 
And after they have duly inform'd them 
ſelves, that they would make it their next 
great care to inſtruct thoſe committed to 
their charge in this fo weighty and Funda- 
mental a point of Divinity. As for the 
particular diſputes of Religion, I think 
tis no great matter how little common 
People are troubled with them; but _ 
255 | tacre 
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there cannot be too much care taken in 
making them underſtand the general na- 
ture and deſign of Chriſtianity, and the 
true difference between the Law and the 
Goſpel, the Old Covenant and the New, 
the Covenant of Works, and the Cove- 
nant of Grace. And leſt the Indulgence 
which the Larter, even in its very Name 
imports, ſhould raiſe in them a falſe Idea of 
Licentiouſneſs, great care ſhould be taken 
ſo to ſtate and explain the Grace of the 
Goſpel, that it may not make void the 
Moral Duties of the Law, and to preſs 
and inculcate the neceſſity of Repentance 
and good Lite, as that which the Goſpel 
both commands as a Daty, and requires as 
the neceſſary indiſpenſable Conditionof Par- 
don and Salvation. MUST LW 
The empty notional way of Preaching 
up the Doctrins of Faith in Chrift, Juſti- 
fication by Faith only, Free Grace, Chri- 
ſtian Liberty, and Imputed Righteouſ- 
neſs, as *twas in uſe in the late times, aud 
is ſtill among the Men of that ſtamp, has 
done a great deal of Miſchief in this King- 
dom, and has had (I doubt not) an ill 
effect upon the Lives of Men, and contri- 
buting as much as any one thing to the 
unmoralizing and debauching the Age. 
And as it has been of an ill influence within 
our ſelves, {o I doubt not but that 5 has 
| one 
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done as much miſchief mithour, too, and 
has been a general prejudice Nr 


| , 1 1 
to the intereſt of Chr iftendom. 2 


The Lear ned  Epiſcopius 0 1. Pag. 437. 
remember) reckons it as one 


of the Bars to the ems Converſion ; to 
which I add, ànd to the Heathens too: 


For what advantage would either Jew or 
Gentile gain by embracing Chriſtianity, 


if they muſt part with their Morality in 


* the Exchange? This certainly is the moſt 
proper and obvious ſenſe, to make void the 
Law through Faith, For if good Works 
are not neceſſary as the condition of my 
Pardon and Juſtification , for what are 
they neceſſary ? And if they are not ne- 


ceſſary at all, what reaſon has any Man to 


trouble himſelf about them? 


I ſhall not at preſent ingage in that long 
nauſeous Diſpute about Juſtification, but 


ſhall rather offer ſuch a Remark, as may 
quickly put an end to it, I conſider there- 
fore, that without all queſtion our Juſt 


fication in this Life muſt proceed by 


the very ſame Meaſures that it will do at 
the laſt Day, when we ſhall publickly 
receive it from the Mouth of our Judge. 
But then think the great Queſtion will be, 
how we have Lived, and what we have 
done in the Body, whether Good or Bad; 
and as we [hail be able to anſwer to this 


XK © Queſtion, 


| 
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Queſtion, ſo we ſhall be either finally 
ified or Condemn d. He therefore Preaches 
iſt beſt, that inſiſts moſt upon the 
neceſſity oſ Obedience to his Commands; 
and he makes the beft Chriſtians, that 
makes the beſt Men; and then is the Goſe | 
pel moſt truly repreſented , when it is 
ſo ſet forth, as to be an Eſtabliſhment 
of the Law. {s | | 


Now t0 God the Father, &c. 
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DISCOURSE. 


CONCERNING 


The Origin” and the Relie f of 
all Trouble and 1 of 
e 


— — 
2 —— 


Pal 94. 19. | 
In the Multitude of my Thoughts with 
in * g 1 Comforts 4 my 
Sou A | 


ND *tis wall for the Soul of Man, 
that ſhe has Divine Comforts to 
take hold of for her Support, when all 
Human and Worldly SatisfaCtions fail, that 
| the can delight and ſolace her ſelf in 
God, when weary of her ſelf and of her 
own Thoughts, and can fix and repoſe the 
hole endeavour of her Being, upon a ow 

by K 2 an 
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and immoveable Center, when no long. 
er able to ſuſtain the weight of her own 
Deſire. For were it not for this great 
Sanctuary of Human Nature, that Power 

of Thinking, which we value as the 
Priviledge of Man, would be to him an 

- Inſtrument” of the greateſt Torment and 
Miſery; the Wife Man might deſervedly 
envy the happineſs of the Fool, and a 
. Beaſt that grazes in the Field, would be 
in a better condition than both. \'F 
Indeed our Thoughts are the occaſion 
of much Trouble to us, as well as De- 
light ; and as all Honour is attended with 
its proper Burthen, that which is the 
Priviledge of our Nature, is often the 

Inſtrument of our Diſquiet, and our great 
Exaltation'above the Beaſts, makes us li- 
able to ſeveral uneaſineſſes, from which 
the lowneſs of their Condition exempts 
them. They feel _ the weight of Pre- 
ſent Evil, and of Preſent Evils, the only 
one that they labour under, is Pain, (for 
I think t would be too great a Conceſſion 
of Reaſon in them, to allow them ca- 
pable of Grief of Mind;) and in Pain, 
all that they indure, is the direct im- 
preſſion, without adding to their Mi- 
ſery, by making impatient RefleCtions 
upon what they ſuffer. Whereas Man by 

the Advantage ſhall I ſay, or by = 

TEES : LS» 
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Misfortune of a quicker and more active 
Senſe, torments himſelf both with trou- 
bleſome Reflections upon what Has 
been, and with jealous Apprehenſions 
and Expectations of what may be, and 
ſo feels Evils when they are paſt and 
gone, and when they are preſent; and 
15 beſides liable to Grief of Mind, as 
well as to Bodily Pain, and is withal fo 
unkind to himſelf, as to aggravate both 
theſe by cloſe Reflections and paſſio- 
nate. Applications of Spirit. So ſevere 
is the Tax that Nature charges upon 
Man for his Priviledge above the Beaſts. 

And as this 1s the caſe of Maz in re- 
ſpect of Brute Creatures, ſo in propor- 
tion, the ſame” is alſo the caſe of Wiſe 
Men with reſpect to Fools and Perſons 
of leſs Diſcernment. *Tis a thing of 
common Obſervation and Experience, that 
Thinking and Contemplative Men, are 
very apt to be Melancholy; to which a- 
grees that Reflection of the Wiſe Preach- 
er, In much Wiſdom is much Grief, and he 
that increaſes Kxowledge, increaſes Sorrow. 
Eccl. 1. 18. And there is a very fatisfy- 
ing Account to be given of. this: The 
Foundation of that Content and Compla- 
cency we take in the things of this World, 
is Error and Mittake, (for *tis impoſſible 
that vain things conſider'd as vain, ſhould 
; K 3 _ pleaſe). 
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pleaſe,) and both our love to the World, and 
our delight in it, are purely owing to our 
ignorance of its Vanity: But now Wiſ⸗ 
om diſcovers to us the Vanity of the 
World, gives a Man a lively and convinc- 
ing ſenſe of it, and ſo makes him aq; 
ble of reliſhing its mean Enjoyments. The 
Wiſer a Man grows, the harder he will 
be to be pleaſed, and the fewer things he 
will delight in; and we find that in eve- 
ry Stage of our Life, as our Years and 
Thoughts 7 and improve, we caſt 
away ſeveral Diverſions as inſipid to our 
Maturer Sentiments, which before when we 


thought and underſtood leſs, afforded us | 


eat entertainment. That will ſerve to 
divert the Mind of a Fool, which will hard- 
ly ingage the Notice of a Wiſe Man; and 
the former will laugh extravagantly at that 
which from the later will hardly draw a 
Smile. The truth is, we out-grow our 
Pleaſures as we do our Cloaths, and the Ob- 
jects of our Delight and Complacency, leſ. 
ſen and decreaſe, as we improve in Rea- 
{on and Experience, which by diſcovering 
to us more and more of the World's Va- 
was makes us more and more Dead to it, - 
and out of Love witlrit. : 
It does ſo; but in the mean while, what 
are we Gainers by the Bargain? We are 
indeed awaken'd, but *tis from a pleaſant 
| | Dream; 


4 
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Dream; our Eyes are opened, but tis to 
diſcern our Nakedpeſs; we are wiſe to our 
own Coſt, and are by our greater Rx. 
leage robb'd of our Content. That which 
prop'd up and ſuſtained our Souls before, 
now fails and ſinks under us, and leaves 
us longing and reaching, and with pain 
hanging in a vaſt Emptineſs. And what 
a ſtrange fall of the Soul muſt this be, when 
all her Worldly Props and Stays are taken 
away under her, and ſhe has nothing left 
to repoſe her ſelf on, and take Pleaſure in! 
What a horrible Hunger, what an Depri- 
vation, what a Poyerty, what a Deſola- 
tion, what a diſmal Solitude, what an An- 
nihilation muſt there needs inſue, ſome- 
thing like that of Death, which breaks off 
all the ties of the Soul to the Creation, and 
ſeparates. her from all delightſom inter- 
courſe, with ſenſible Objects! And what a 
miſerable ſtate of Barrenneſs and Privation 
muſt this be, and what ſhall the Thought- 
ful and Contemplative Man do in ſuch a 
wild Emptineſs? The whole Creation fails 
and ſinks urder him, and he is not able to 
be his own Center, he muſt then (ink down 
too into the depths of Sorrow and Deſpair, 
without Remedy or Hope of it, and be 
of all the Creatures upon the Earth the 
molt miſerable (and that for no other fault, 
but for being more Wiſe and Diſcerning.) 


S 
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Were it not that there. is a God to ſupply 
the defect of the Creature, were it not that 
he could reſt the weight of his Soul upon 
him, when his other Props are withdrawn 
from him, were it not that he could take 
Sanctuary in the Divine Fullneſs, when his 
more intent Thoughts have utterly con- 
vinc'd him of the World's Emptineſs, and 
were able to ſay here with the Pſalmiſt, 
In the Multitude of my Thoughts within me, 
thy Comforts delight my Soul, © 
We have in the Words the Original and 
'the Care of all the Sadneſs and Melancholy 
that is in the World. The Original of all 
Human . Sorrow is our own Thoughtful- 
neſs, or the multitude of our Thoughts. 
The Cure and Remedy for this, is the 
Conſolation of God, or the Divine Com- 
forts ; for In the Multitude of my Thoughts 
without me, thy Comforts delight my Soul; 
"wherein the Pſalmiſt may be ſuppoſed to 
| ſpeak to this effect, When my Blood and 
Spirits, thoſe Natural Springs of the Soul, 
are ſtrongly touch'd and mightily ſet on 
work by ſenſible ' Impreſſions, and my 
Mind by reaſon of their quick and various 
Motion, ſallies out into a multitude,of 
Thoughts; and when thoſe Thoughts make 
me ſad and heavy, amcious and ſolicitous, 
as preſenting to my view my own 
weakneſs and infirmity, and the univerſal” 

N vanity 
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vanity of all thoſe ſeeming Props and Stays 
upon which my deladed Soul ws apt to. 
lean, the many great Calamities of Life, 
and the much greater Terrors of Death, 
the known Miſeries of the Pyeſent State, 
and the Darkneſs and uncerxainty of the 
Future, {till urging me wi freſh Argu- 
ments of Sorrow, and opening, new and 
new Scenes of Melancholy, till my Soul 
begins to faint and fink under the Burthen 
ſhe has laid upon her ſelf: When J am thus 
Thoughtfal , and thus Sorrowfal , have 
thought my ſelf into a penſive frame of Spi- 
rit, and looked ſo long againſt the Light, 
as to darken and benight my Mind, then 
it is O my God, that I feel the relief 
of thy Divine Refreſhments, and find 
my ſelf ſupported and born up by the 
ſttong Tide of thy Suavities and Con- 
ſolations, and revived by freſh Incomes 
of Life, which raiſe up my drooping 
Head, ſtrike a Light in my Soul, and 
make me not only diſmiſe, but even forget 
that Sorrow and Melancholy which my 
Thoughtfulneſs had brought upon me. 
So that here are two great and very impor- 
tant Concernments of Man pointed out and 
deſcrib'd, the true Cauſe, and the only Re- 
medy of all his Sorrow : The Cauſe within 
himſelf, his own Thoughts; the Remedy 
in God, the Divine Comforts. 4 
| | n 
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And Firſt, to begin with the Cauſe of 
Human Sorrow , our own. Thoughtful- 
neſs, or the Multitude of our Thoughts 


within us. But here it is firſt of all ſup» 
poſed, that Man is a Thoughtful Crea- 
ture, and has a multitude of Thoughts 
that paſs within him; and fo indeed he 
has: Thoughtfulneſs is inſeparable at leaſt 
from a wakr:ng Soul, tis at once the Pri- 
viledge and the Diſeaſe of ir, and there 
is no Man but who thinks a great deal, 
tho there be but a very few that think 
to any great purpoſe. 'The Spirit of Man 
is called in Scripture, The Candle of the Lord, 
and this. Candle always burns, and flames 
and ſhines. It may well be compared 
to a Luminary, being a moſt active, reſt» 
leſs Principle, and that is in ſuch an high 
and conſtant Ferment, that to ſtop its 
Motion, you muſt extinguiſh its Light; 
for as long as this Candle is alive, it will 
burn and flame, and caſt a Sphere of 
Light about- it ; for Thought riſes upon 
Thought, and Deſire upon Deſire, Hope 
after Hope, and Fear after Fear, and 
theſe follow one another in an endleſs 
chaſe, ſo imitating the rapid courſe and 
agitation, and the coaſtant flux and ſuc 
ceſſion of a Flame. | ; 
And this is no other than the Natural 
reſult of the make and frame of Man. For 
6 ſince 


\ 
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ſince to the Power and Capacity of Think- 
ing, Man has added an actual inclination 
to Happineſs, tis but neceſſary that this his 
Inclination to Happineſs ſhould ſet his 
Thoughts on work, and imploy them in 
contriviang means whereby this Happineſs 
may be attained, Hang but a weight up- 
on a Clock that has the due inward com- 
poſure of Springs and Wbeels, and it will 
immediatley put it into Motion. Now 
the Power and Capacity of Thinking in 
Man, anſwers to the inner Compoſure of 
the Clock, theſe are the Intellectual Springs 
and Wheels, and the inclination to Hap- 
pineſs anſwers to the Weight that is hang- 
ed on it, and gives it actual motion. So 
that the general deſire of Happineſs be- 
ing 2 a — 8 re „ already 
all ower and Capaci hinking, 
makes him think actually * the ſame 
manner, as the weight upon a Clock, whoſe 
Springs and Wheels are duly order'd and 
diſpoſed for motion, immediately ſets it 
a going. Here is the firſt Principle of all 
that infinite motion that is in the Soul of 
Man, it all derives it ſelf from this one 
Fountain, the general delire of Happineſs ; 
Were it not for which, there would be an u- 
niverſal Reſt and Silence throughout the 
Soul, the intellectual frame would ſtand ſtill, 
as a Clock does when its Weghtsare _— 
| off: 
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off: But as long as this Weight preſſes, 
the Motion continues. For indeed the ge- 
neral deſire of Happineſs is the proper 
weight of the Soul, the great Arterial Palſe 
of Human Nature, that awakens and ſtirs 
up its Dormant Powers, and quickens the 
whole Rational frame into Life and Mo- 

And accordingly if we reflect upon whit 
paſſes within our ſelves, we ſhall find that 
all thoſe infinite workings of the Soul, 
thoſe innumerable Thoughts, Imaginati- 
ons, Remembrances, Willings , Hatings, 
Deſirings and Averſarions, Hopes, Fears, 
Joys and Sorrows that croſs and cut one 
another in endleſs Rencounters; in a Word, 
that the whole motion of the Soul is no- 
thing elſe but one general Concern , one 
various Thought about Happineſs. This is 
the Reſult of all that paſſes within the 
Soul, hither all her Motions and Ope- 
rations tend, which is a plain ſign that*tis 
this that firſt ſets her on work, and is 
2 of all her Motion. And in- 

how can it otherwiſe be, but that 
the deſire of Happineſs which is the natural 
Bias of every Soul, ſhould beget and excite 
in us a Thoughtfulneſs concerning it, and 
the Means whereby it may be attained? 

But altho our Thoughts take their firſt 
and neceſſary Riſe from the natural deſire of 

Happineſs, 
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Happineſs, as a Clock does its motion 
from the weight that hangs on it, yet ſo 
far do they degenerate from their Original, 
as to be themſelves the cauſe of all our Mi- 
ſery. For the whole Miſery of Man is re- 
ſolvible into Pain and Grief, and both 
theſe are cauſed by our Thoughts. As 
for Pain, *tis certain that *cis the Soul a- 
lone that feels it, (as being the true ſeat 
of all Senſation,) and that tis by its 
T eee that it does ſo; for indeed 
Pain it ſel | 

ble Modification of the Soul, an aneſte 
Thought occaſioned by ſome outward Bodi- 
ly impreſſion: But that is only the remote 
occaſion, *tis to our Thinking that we di- 
rectly owe all our Pain. For let the im- 
preſſion made upot the Body be never ſo 
dolorifick or apt tc excite Pain, yet if you 
will ſuppoſe the S ul either not to think at 
all, or to have its Attention wholly with- 
drawn from the ſuppoſed impreſſion, and 
intirely fix*d and ingaged upon ſome other 
Object, there will be no ſuch thing as that 
troubleſom ſenſation we call Pais; as by 
experience we find in Men that either are 
in a deep Sleep that wholly ſilences their 
Thoughts, or in a Trance or Extaſie that 
ſtrongly diverts them. Accordingly we 
have Iwo Methods of dealing with Men 
in Pain, either by caſting them oy a 


f is nothing elſe but a diſagreea- 
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tus Sleep or Stupor, or by —_ mo call 


ap- 


Divertiſement; + A which it clearl 
pears, * our Thinking is the true cauſe 
df all our Pain. As it is PTA wr 
Tis I con- 


Secondly, Of all our Grief. 
ſtrange, that the Soul of Man which 


feſs 
ſo. infinitely loves it ſelf, and whoſe 


whole Inclination is to Heppineſ, ſhould 


be its own Tormentor; and yet *tis mo 


certain, that al] thoſe innumerable Trou. 


bles and Diſquiets whereby her natural 
Reſt and Tranquility is broken and di- 
ſturb'd, ariſe from her own Tho As 
theſe will be the Hell of Wicke Spirits 
hereafter, ſo they are the preſent Rack 
and Affliction of the Soul here, and all the 
- unealineſs that ſhe either feels and com- 


plains of in her ſelf, or pities in others, is 


derived from them. For indeed our Joy and 
our Grief as contrary as they are, both in 


themſelves, and in their effects, proceed 
from one and the ſame general Principle, 
and are like Two Grafts of a contrary kind 


that grow upon one and the ſame Set; 


they are both born within our ſelves, and 
proceed from-our Thoug hits. 

From whence elſe ſhould our Grief 

? It cannot come from any thing 


without the Soul, for that which is without 


the Soul, cannot act upon it, conſequently 
cannot any wile affect it, and conſequently 
| | cannot 


7 
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cannot grieve or puniſh it. It muſt be 
therefore from ſomething within the Soul, 
and what can that be, but her own Thoughts? 
Theſe therefore are the Inſtruments of her 
Diſquiet; nothing of all that is either 
thought, ſaid or done in the World, can have 
any direct and immediate influence upon my 
Soul; ſhe can only ſuffer by her own 
Thoughts. The Thought of other Men 
may indeed impreſs certain Motions up- 
on their own Bodies, and thoſe Motions 
may be communicated to other Bodies, 
— this may work a change in external 
Nature; but what is all this to my Mind? 
And ſo again the Words and Actions of 
Men, may make an alteration either in 
the Political or the Natural ſtate of things, 
but ſtill how is my Mind concern'd in all 
this, any otherwiſe than as ſhe is pleaſed 
. to intereſt her ſelf in it, and to take an oc- 
caſion from this to wex and afflict her 
ſelf by her own Thought, by thoſe un- 
eaſie Reflections ſhe paſſes upon either the 
Motions of the Nataral, or the Events of 
the Moral World. This is that which tru- 
oy wounds and pierces her, all other things 

op ſhort and cannot reach her. 
But to let in a little more light upon 
this, by an Iaſtance; Suppoſe I hear of 
ſome ill Report concerning me, ſomething 

ſpoken to my diſadvantage; tis moſt cer- 
| tain 
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tain that this is a thing wholly without me, 
and intirely ſeparated from me, and there- 


fore of it ſelf can have no manner of effect 
upon me, ſo as to make me really better 
or worſe, more happy or more miſerable; 
how comes it to paſs then, that I am trow- 
bled at ſuch a Report? What does the Re- 
port do to me, or upon me? Does it of it- 
ſelf immediately and directly wound or 
hurt my Soul? No, it does not ſo much 
as touch it, as being altogether Without 
it, and ſeparate from it. How then come 
I.: to be diſturb'd about it, but only be- 
. cauſe tho that be really ſeparate from me, 
yet my Soul fantaſtically joins with it, and 
by a talſe imagination, takes it for a real, 
evil, and fo diſturbs her ſelf with her own 
Fancy. The thing in it ſelf can be no real 
evil to my Soul, becauſe *tis without me, 
and I am not really the worſe for it; but 
I give it the Appegrance of an evil, and 
make an imaginary union With it in- my 
own fancy, and fo vex and diſcompoſe 
my ſelf : So that tis not the ill Report that 
goes concerning me, but my Fantaſtical 
Opinion about it, that gives the Trouble 
and the Diſturbance. And the like may 
be conceived in all other caſes. We 
may lay the Blame, and we generally 
do, upon things without, upon this or 
that Affront, or this or that croſs 1 80 | 
f ent, 


\ 
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dent, but upon due examination it will be 
found, that we muſt comè nearer home for 


the Authors of our Diſcontent, and that 


they that trouble us ate of our o.n Fa. 
mily, and are no other than our q.] n 
Thoughts. So that now if à Man ſhauld 
put himſelf that Queſtion of the Pfal- 
miſt, 4 e, 1 troubled, 0 my Soul, 


| ns having thus ti ns + Fob 
tain of all our grief and uneaſmeſs, I come 
— to apply the Remeqy, which we need 
o far to ſeek, ſince the very neut 
Cla of the Text direts us to it. And 
is a Remedy that is as near us as the 
| Diſeaſe, for i» the Multitude of my Thoughts 
within me, thy Comforts delight my S 
When my own Thoughts We ad | 
diſcompoſe me, then thy Comſorts re. 
freſh and relicve me. So that the Di- 
vine Comforts are the proper Cure and 
Remedy of all chat Sadneſs and diſcom- 
poſure of Mind, which is occaſion'd by 
our on Thoughts : The Divine Comforts; 


by which I ſuppoſe we may aptl enough 
underſtand theſe Three ee ings ; { 


Wy i 
FE 


L | 1. The 
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I. The Chearing and Retreſhing influ. I 
ences of the Holy che hy» 
* . Lhe. Joyn-.gn SatisfaCtions of De. 
ee a Religious Life. 
3. The Conſiderations of the Nature 
and Perfections of God. 
All theſe I think may very properly 
come Within the notion of Divine Comforts, 
as being either ſach as proceed directly 
from God, or which reſult from the 
Service we do to him, or which ſpring | 
from the Thoughts and Contemplations 
' we, exerciſe 'about him. , Theſe are in- 
deed very Divine Comforts, and ſuch as 
will not fail to give us eaſe and refreſh- |, 
ment under the moſt cleaving and tor- 
menting Troubles our Thoughts can in 
flict upon us. 
As Firſt of all, to begin with the Firlt 
Kind of Divine "Comforts, the Chearing. 
and refreſhing influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit, who in Scripture is emphatically ſti. 
led the Comforter; Joh. 15. 26. Gal. 5. 22. 
and one of whoſe principal and imme- 
diate Fruits is Joy. We have no reaſon 
to think any Trouble of our Minds ſo 
great, but what theſe Comforts of God 
will be able to allay: Fon this is that Di- 
vine Conſolation, that internal and unex- 
preſſible Sweetnels and Delectation, that 


Ta Unction, that Spiritual T _ , 
l 
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that Intellectual Savour, that Refeftory 

Grace, that inebriating Wine, that Ex- 
tatical Joy of the Holy Ghoſt; in a Word, 
that Peace of God which paſſes all Under - 
ſtanding, and, that Bleſſed Anticipation 


of Heavenly ights, Which has fo 


flld, overflow'd and raviſh'd ſome Holy 
Souls, as to raiſe them above the World 


and themſelves too, to make them quite 


inſenſible of all Pain and Sorrow, and to 
deſpiſe · all the Good and all the Evil of this 


Life} Of this ſome Solitary and Contempla- 


tive Perſons have ſpoken very high and great 


things; and others of leſs Thought, but 
more Piety and Devotion, have felt great- 


er: Witneſs that ſtrange and otherwiſe un- 


accountable Appearance, the Chearful and 


* Serene Behaviour of ſeveral old Martyrs in 


the midſt of the Flames, who were ſo far 


from expreſſing any Impatience in their Fi- 


* 
s 


ery Tryals, that they were not ſo much as 


ſenſible of any Pain. We cannot here ſup- 
' Poſe that the Power of God miraculo 


reſtrain'd that of the Fire, (as in the caſe of 


the Three Children,) becauſe it had, its u- 


ſual Effect upon their Bodies; nor have we 
any need to ſuppoſe that the ordinary Law 

of Communication between ſuch certain 
Motions upon the Body, and ſuch ſenſations 
in the Soul, was by the Power of God mira - 


culouſly interrupted: No, The account of 


L 2 3 
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— matter will be more ſimple; and conſe. 
| tly more probable to ſuppoſe, that the 
Fly pri of God (the —— 
did diffuſe ſuch a Dine Sweetneſs through | 
the Souls of thoſe hap happy Sufferers ( if thok 
that felt nothing may be ſo — as tither 
—— H— 
preſſions made upon t 
no ſuch thing as any dolorous — or 
ſo temper'd and qualified it, or rather om · 
weigh'd it by a ſtronger ſentiment of Pls. 
Fare, that it was not in the leaſt uneaſie to 
them; that is, in one Word, it either bin. 
der'd it, or overcame it. To ſuch an high 
degree -are the Divine Confolations able 
to delight the Soul, when God is pleaſed 
more li y to diſpenſe them. Of theſe 
the Pſalmiſt may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak, 
when he ſays, P/a/. 23. The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, therefore can 1 ack nothing. Ze ſhall | 
feed me in a green Paſture, and lead me forth 
beſide the Waters of Comfort, Tea, though 1 
walk throagh the V alley of the Shadow of Death, 
I will fear #0 Era ber - art with me, 
thy Rod ptr 2 omfort me. 1 
ſeems in the th of he Heaven 
Refreſhments, he — tread the mo 
diſmal and uncomfortable Path the Feet 
of Man can ever walk in, the Valley of 
the ſhadow of Death, without any concern 


or trouble. And indeed gpc Beam of this 
, Divine 
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Divine Conſolation, would ſtrike a light 
into the ſhades below; brighten the Minds 
of the Infernal Spirits, and make even the 
Damn'd in Hel] their Miſeries. But 
theſe Divine being 
d extraordinary, and ſuch as are not ſo 
much at our own Diſpoſal, as being im- 
mediate Communicatians of God, I. ſhall 
proceed to thoſe that are more within our 
own Power,and therefore haften to confider, 
2. The Joys and Satisfattions of De- 
votion, and a Religious Life: By which 
may be under either that Pleaſure 
wherewith a good Man does his Duty, per- 
forms acts of Piety and Religion, or that 
Pleaſure wherewith he reflects upon it when 
done, The former is the pleaſure of the 
Action, the latter is the pleaſure of the Re- 
view, and is the ſame with what we call 
the Comfort of a good Conſcience; and 
both theſe are very great and ſtrong Plea» 
ſures, far beyond thoſe of Senſe, which fo 
captivate and inflave Mankind. Tis firſt 
a great Pleaſure for a Man to do his Duty; 
he is then in a molt natural ſtate and order, 
and upon his moſt natural ſtate and order, 
and upon his moſt natural Employment, 
doing that which beſt becomes him, is 

moſt perfective of his true ſelf, and moſt 
ſuitable to the original genius and con- 


ſtitution of his Soul, which is then well in 
L. 3 Tune, 


more rare 
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Tune, and in a right ſtate of Health, from 
which Pleaſure is always inſeparable. And 
ſo Secondly, *tis a great pleaſure for 
a Man to reflect u is Duty done; 'tis 
to conſider and recolle& with himſelf, that 
he has made a right uſe of his Powers and 
Faculties, that he has acted as he-ought, 
and lived according to the Order and Per. 
fect ion of his Nature, and that thereby he 
has ingaged the beſt and greateſt Being on 
his ſide, made God his Friend, and ſecured 
his main Point, the intereſt of his Soul to 
all Eternity; than which, what can be 2 
more pleaſing and more 'fatisfying conſi- 
deration? Of the former Pleaſure, that of 
doing acts of Religion, we may from a ge- 

neral conjecture from what the Pſalmiſt 
ſays. of one of them in particular, My Soul 
. ſhall be ſatisfied even as it were with Marrow 
end Fatneſs, when my Mouth praiſes the with 
Joyful Lips, Pſal. 63. 6. The Figure is 
ſtrangely bold, and the Expreſſion ſtrong 
and flaming, importing a ſort of Spiritual 
Luxury, an intellectual Senfuality in the 
Service of God. Of the latter pleaſure, that 
of reflecting upon our Duty performed, 
we may take an account from that of 
Solomon, Prov. 14.14. A good Man ſhall 
be ſattsfied from himſelf; . from that of 
St. Paul, 2 Cor. 1. 12. Our Rejoycing is this, 
the Teſlemony of our Conſcience , that in 
Simplicity 


\ 
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Simplicity and Godly Sincerity, we have had 
our Converſation in the World, And tis 
conſiderable that he ſpeaks it after an ac- 
count of ſome very extraordinary Troubles 
that came upon him in Aſia, and makes 
this very thing to be that which ſupport- 
ed him under them, and to be the very 
Comfort and Conſolation of God. For ſays 
he, Bleſſed be God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Father of Mercies, and 
the God of all Comfort; who comforteth us 
in all our Tribulation, that we may be able 
fo comfort them which are in any Trouble, by 
the Comfort wherewith we our ſelves are com- 
forted of God. Then a little after, For we 
would not Brethren have you ignorant of our- 
Trouble which came to us oY ſia, that — 
were preſſed out of Meaſure above ſtrength, 
nſec that . 0 of I 3 
bad the Sentence of Death in our ſelves, that 
we ſhoald not truſt in our ſelves, but in 
God which raiſes the Dead; who deliver'd as 
from ſo great 4 Death. Then a little after 
adds, as expreſſing the manner and means of 
his Deliverance, For our Rejoycing is this, 
The Teſtimony of our Conſcience, &c. This 
it ſeems was the Comfort whereby he 
was comforted of God, and which held 
him up under, or rather above his Tron- © 
ble. Here then is another Remedy of 
Grief, another Sanctuary for a troubled 

| Lg and 
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and diſconſolate Soul. When Thoughts 
axiſe in thy Heart, and Troubles from thoſe 
Thoughts, when thy Mind is dark and 
Cloudy, arid all the Regions of thy Soul are 
cqyvercaſt, then betake thy ſelf to thy Ora. 
roxy, either to thy Cloſe, or to the Church, 
aud entertain th with the Pleaſures of 
Religion, and the Satisſactions of a clear 
Conſcience, which will at leaſt divert, if 
not wholly deliver thee from thy Trouble: 
Jo that in this Senſe alſo thou ſhalt find 
the Service of God to be perfect Freedom. 
But in caſe thy Trouble be very obſtinate 
and difficult to be turn'd out of its courſe, 
then make uſe of the laſt and moſt effi- 
cacious Remedy, and apply thy ſelf 
3: To the. conſideration of the Nature 
and Perfections of God, The Pfalmiſt had 
often tried this Expedient, and as often 
found the ſucceſs of it, and therefore as one 
convinc'd and ſatisfied of its efficacy, ſays 
he, When 1 am in heavineſs, Iwill think up- 
on God, Pſal. 77.3. This indeed is a moſt 
comfortable Contemplation to a Mind that 
ſhall be duly diſpoſed for it, and ſuch as 
will either remove or ſwallow up all the 
diſquiet that other Conſiderations can 
bring upon us, all the Trouble that can 
ariſe from the whole compaſs of Thought. 


As 
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As for” inſtance, . when in the Multi- 
tude of my Thoughts within me, I hap- 


pen to fall. into that Carteſian Doubt and 
| Perplexity , that it may be there is an inſi- 


FR”. | 
= » £5. 5 


y 


nitely Powerful, Envious, Subtleand Crafſ- 


ty Being, that makes it his buſineſs to put 


Cheats and Fallacies upon me; and that it 


may be, I am ſo made and conſtituted 
0 _ hen I apprehend and 

eceived , w and con- 
ceive things moſt clearly and diſt inctiy, 


and rde that there is no ſuch 
as 


ruth, Kpowledge or Certainty 


to be had; then I conſult and contemplate - 


the Idea and Nature of God , which I 
find to include infinite Perfection, wherein 
is alſo included Goodneſs, Truth and Ve- 


racity ; whence I collect, that he is a Be- 


ing infinitely Good, andinfinitely True, 
and the Fountain of all Light and Know- 
ledge, and that therefore he can no more 
be the Author of an Error in me , than he 
can be ſubject to any in himſelf; which pre- 
{ently puts an end to this Scruple. f 
Again, When my Thoughts repreſent 
to me in my Retirements, a true Idea ofthis 
World, and of the whole ſtate of Man in 
it, that they are both of them extreamly 
vain, yea 
lider t 
Diſap 


ter Emptineſs, Nullity and 
enk of all Worldly Fruition, 

and 
Fa 


- 
7 a" 
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frame, as to be then moſt 


altogether Vanity; when I con- 
l 
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and am troubled to ſee the matiy little 
props and ſtays of my Soul upon which 

I formerly rely'd, to yield to my Weight, 
and ſink away ſo faſt under me, and not 

8 only ſo, but am thence dran into a Me- 
8 lancholy Suſpicion that it may be this 
N is the nature of all" fraition , and that it 
will be fo in the other ſtate too, when 

I-come to enjoy it, and ſo _ to have 

the fame doubt 1 ood, which, 

I had before concerning Truth; I ſay, 
when my Thoughts have caſt me into 
this Damp and Perplexity, then I turn 

\ the Stream of them another way, and me- 
=- ditate upon the infinite Richneſs , Fulneſs 
and All-ſufficiency of God, that Centrality 
of the Divine Nature, whereby he is fully 
ſatisfied in himſelf, and capable of being 
an object of Acquieſcence to as many as 
ſhall have the fruition of him; which one 
thing duly conſider'd, will both ſupport me 
under the Thought of the preſent World's 
Vanity, and eaſe me of all Suſpicions con- 
_ cerping the next. nas A ga 
Again, When in my more melancholly 
and gloomy Hours, among the Multitude 
of my Sadder Thoughts, this is one, that 
Men are not dealt with according ts their 
Works good or evil, but that there are 
more hidden Cauſes of Mens eternal Con- 
ditions, that ſome are from all * 
2 3 mark 
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markd out for Ruin by the abſolute 
Will of God, and that I my ſelf am one 
of thoſe Miſerable Reprobates, abſolute 7 
rejected from Grace and Glory; when this 
black Thought begins to o'recaſt my Soul, 
and draw over it a Veil of Darknefs and 
Deſpair, then I conſider the breadth and 
length, the depth and height of the Good- 
neſs of God, and that Love of his that 
paſſes Knowledge, how) Great and Ge- 
nerous a Being he is, how flow to Anger, 
and how abundant in Goodneſs and Truth, 
. how infinitely remov'd from Envy, Ma- 
lice, Prejudice and all ſtraitneſs of Mind, 
and all thoſe little illiberal Paſſions which 
make up what we call 17 Nature; which 
while I ſeriouſly and attentively conſi- 
der, I find my darken'd Soul begin to 
break out of her Eclipſe, to diſmiſs all 
her Jealous Apprehenſions of God, and 
her Fears concerning her ſelf, being no 
longer able to ſuſpe&t ſuch harſh and 
arbitrary Proceedings from ſo Great, ſo 
Good, and fo juſt a Being. TOW 
And fo again, to inftance once more, 
whenever my Mind is anxious and ſo- 
licitous about the- great Power and Ma- 
lice of Evil Spirits, ſo as to be afraid 
what they may do to me while I am 
in this World, but more eſpecially when 
ſeparated from the Body, I ſhall enter into 
ah * | 1 
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their more peculiar Territories, into the 
World of Spirits: When I am in athought- 
ful concern what ſhall then become of 
me, and who will then take Charge of 
me, that I may not be either ſeiz d and 
caught up by thoſe to whom I do not 
belong, whoſe Portion I am not, or wander 
and be loſt in thoſe unknown Regions, 
and among thoſe numberleſs Troops of 
V Spirits, (for what it my Soul in ſuch « Ml. 
titude of Creatures?) then I ſet my ſelf to 
conſider the Power, the Wiſdom and the 
Providence of God, who has ſet inviola - 
ble Laws and Meaſures to both Worlds, 
and diſpoſes of all things ſweetly, accord - 
— thoſe Laws; who has given his An- 
gels charge concerning us, to keep us in all 
our ways, and whoſe Goodneſs and Juſtice 
_ oblige him to take care of all thoſe in the 
next World, who truly and faithfully ſerve 
him in this. I recollect again with the 
Pſalmiſt, that the Lord is my Shepherd, and 
therefore tho 1 walk through the Valley of the 
. ſhadow of Death I will fear no evil, for thou 
a with me, thy Rod and thy Staff ſhall com- 
ort me, | | | 
And thus is the Conſideration of God 
improveable to the caſe and quiet of our 
Minds, under the ſeveral uneaſie Senti- 
ments that may diſcompoſe them. Nor 


is it only a Remedy againſt the Pain of our 


Many 
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Thoughts, but even againſt the ve- 
Mehr of of them too; for Mulxitude of 
* ts, is from Multitude of Deſires. 
Las TN in general, becauſe we Deſire, 
ſothe orem cut s'we Deſire, the more we 
ſhall Think of. Here then is the Head of all 
our Diſtraction ; we think andare'troubled 
about many things, becauſe our Deſire is 
divided — many Objects; And how 
comes our Deſires to be ſodivided, bur only 
becauſe the Creatures are the Objet of them. 
The proper Remedy then for this;will be to 
apply our Minds to the Contemplation of 
God , and the more ve Contemplate him, 
the more we ſhall Love and Deſire him, 
and the more we Deſire him, the more our 
Thoughts will Concenter on him; and this 
will Recollect and our Souls, and 
_— of —_ es mn _ that Diſ- 
per which is ſo great an 
hindrance —.— courſe of oh Studies, 
in the management of our Aw ; bur 
moſt of all in the Offices of our tion. 
And thus have I pointed our both the 
Origin and the Cure of all Human Trou- 
ble, and ſhewn how in the Multitude 
or; our Thoughts within us the Divine 
Comforts do delight our Souls. And 
"tis they only chat can do it; Miſera- 
= are all other Comforters, and vain is 


wither Comfort that adminifter. 
Nei- 
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= - Neither Philoſophick Diſcourſes, nor the 
common Arts of Diverſion, Muſick, 
Dancing, Drinking or Gaming, can al. 
ford any great or Relief to a trou- 
dled Spirit, its weight will ſoon make 
way through; theſe {light things, and in- 
deed will never find a ſtay ſtrong enough 
to hear it up, till it repoſe it ſelf upon 
the Divine Comforts. After all Experi- 
ments, its laſt Sanctuary mult be in God 
The Conſideration of what has been 
hitherto Discours'd , will now lead us to 
a double Reflection, one upon the Con- 
dition of Wicked Men in this World, 
and the other upon the Condition of 
Damn'd Souls in the World to come. 
And Firſt as to the Condition of Wick- 
ed Men in this World. If the Divine 
Comforts are the proper and only Cure 
for all the Trouble, occaſion'd by out 
Thoughts, then we muſt conclude the 
Condition of all ſuch Men to be very 
Miſerable |: For as their Thoughts are 
apt to give them moſt Trouble, as being 
for the moſt part irregular and full of diſ- 
_ order, ſo they are the leaſt capable of be- 
ing reliev d by the Comforts of God; for 
as for the Spirit of Conſolation, him they 
have long ſince quench'd and extinguiſh'd; 
as for the Joys of Religion, them they _—_ 
45 7 3 an 
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ſtand not, and are ready to Smile at the 
mention of them; as for the Teſtimony of 
Conſcience, they | 
any ſuch thing, or ſuchasis only Torment- 
ing and Uneaſie. Then laſtly, As for me- 
ditating upon God, either he is not in all 
their * or they think on him with 
horrour and amazement, and are ſo far 
from taking any Comfort in him, that 
they wiſh him out of being, as their great 
Objection that chills the Fire of their Blood. 
damps their Humour, and is an ever-re- 
turning Check upon their Mirth and Jol- 
lity. So then they have no part nor Lot in 
theſe Divine Comforts, -tho at the fame 
time they want them moſt. This Noble 
Remedy is no Remedy to them, the Con- 
ſtitution of their Mind is quite croſs to 
it, ſo as to defeat all its Sovereign Pow- 
er and Virtue. They mult then either ob- 
ſtinately bear their Trouble, or take up 
with Human Supports, ſeek Repoſe in 
their Thorns, roll themſelves from one Va- 
nity to another, and try to fill and fati 
their Hungry Souls with variety of Empti- 
nels, with a Multiplied nothing. 

Then Secondly, As to the Condition 
of Damn'd Souls in the other World, it 
may be conſider'd, that if now the whole 
Trouble of the Soul be from the in- 

ward workings of her own Thoughts, how ? 

g * great 


have either no Senſe of © 
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great will this Trouble be, in how (quick 
a current will it flow, when: the Powers 
| of 9 ů—— — and 
3 its Thoughts more vehemently ſet on work 
= as it will be in the other ſtate! God will 
1 then proceed to the bigheſt actuation of the 
al Powers, and wind them up to the v 
9 pitch of Action; fo that her whole Lib | 
| {hall be but one conſtant ffreteh of Thought. 
dare her Thorne > arighlly fe 
to have O M On 
Work, and not to have a . — 
them on! To have her Faculties inlarged, 
and her Deſires increaſed, and not one 
Divine Comfort to imploy thoſe Facul- 
ties, or to gratifie thoſe Deſires! Never 
certainly will that Saying of the Wiſe 
Man be fo highly verified as then, I» 
much Wiſdom is much Grief, and he that in- 
creaſes Rpowleage , increaſes Sorrow, The 
activity of the Soul will then be her great 
Torment, and the Multitude of her 
Thought will multiply her Trouble. There 
is nothing within the whole compaſs of in- 
telligible Objects, but what ſhe will then 
think upon, and ſhe can think upon nothing 
but what will aggravate her Miſery, every 
new Thought will be a new Trouble. 
Whether ſhe looks within or without, 
backward or forward, upon Time or Eter- 
| nity, 
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nity, upon God or the Creature, ſtill ſhe 
will have a moſt uncomfortable Proſpect; 
ſo infinite indeed are the Thoughts that will 
then combine to afflict her, that I ' ſhall 
not offer at an account of them; only I 
obſerve, that among the Multitude of her 
other Thoughts, the Soul will then have a 
true Idea, a thorough Conception far dif- 
ferent from what ſhe has now, or can now 
imagin, of the utter vanity of the whole 
Creation; and to ſee and feel that great 
Prop at once fail and fink under her, and 
nothing more ſolid, ſubſtituted in its room; 
to find her ſelf looſen'd and uncenter'd 
from the Creature, and not lodg'd upon 
God; to have no manner of Taſte or Re- 
liſh for falſe Goods, ( becauſe ſhe now ſees 
their Vanity,) and ta be utterly deprived 
of the true, and ſo to lean with the full 
weight and ſtreſs. of her Deſire upon no- 
thing. What a Miſery, what a Hell muſt 
this be! Tis what perhaps we cannot well 
underſtand now, and I pray God we never 
may. | 

In this Life the Soul has always ſome 
Prop or other to ſtay her ſelf upon: If 
{he be not ſo well diſpoſed as to delight 
her ſelf in God, and reliſh his Divine 
Sweetneſs, then ſhe can make a ſhift to ſo- 
lace and entertain her ſelf with the Creatures; 
or if upon a clear thorough ſight of their Va- 

M nity, 
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nity, ſhe cannot find any ſatisfaction in ſuch 
empty Enjoyments, — ſhe can turn her 
to a' more ſubſtantial Good, and com- 
fort her ſelf in her God. But to have nei- 
bor, Cwhich ixche caſcof Dann Soul) 
| is t e of a Damn 
none but thoſe who ſhall ex ent this 
condition, can ever have a juſt Idea of it. 
It is therefore the great Concern, and 
ought __— — OTE 
ern our hts t they ma 
— 2 winds 
ſuch a right uſe of our Intelleftual Powers 
and Faculties now, that when they ſhall 
be more heigh ten'd and 1 | they 
may have a — Ob 
tain them, that when we have moſt | 
. Thoughts, we may have moſt and beſt Com- 
forts, even the infinite Conſolations of God, 
which will bear the Te, of Thinking, and 
in the Multi itude of our moſt elevated 
Thoughts will EY delight our Souls. 
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* 
DISCO URS E 
T he Natural and Moral Onion 
of the Soul with God, and 
of Perfection that accrues to 
it from thence, ; 


— 


Plal. L 
It is good for me to draw near to God. 


| HE natural and inward Perfection 
| of Human Nature bears ſo little pro- 
portion to the Capacities and Deſires 
the ſame nature, and Men are withal ſo 
inwardly conſcious and ſenſible of this Diſ- 
proportion, between what ay are, and 


what they naturally crave aſpire to, 
„ 1 char 


TP 
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that they all with one general Conſent 


agree (like Men in a Famin,) to go out 


of themſelves and their own Homes, to 


ſeekabroad for Proviſion, toſtrengthen their 


ſlender Intereſt by ſome Foreign Allie, and 
to unite themſelves to ſome other Being, 
for the further Perfection and Supplement 


of their own. | 
Thus far all Men agree to go out of them- 


ſelves for their Good and Happineſs: And 


perhaps 'tis the only thing wherein they do 
fo, and you will ſcarce ever after this be 


able to meet with them all together gan; 
elves, 


for no ſooner are they out of them 
but they immediately divide and take 
ſeveral Paths; and apply themſelves to 
ſeveral Objects, as their Reaſon or their 
Senſe leads them, ſome directing their Mo- 
tion towards Goa, and ſome towards the 
Creature. 
* Thoſe that direct their Motion towards 
the Creature, travel ſo thick and full, in 
ſuch Crouds and Companies, that they 
have ſcarce room to paſs in without elbow- 
ing and juſtling one another ; ſo that they 
are ready to quarrel about the Way as well as 
the End; while in the mean time, thoſe 
that direct their Motion towards God, are 
ſo very thin and few, (nereand there a ſtrag 
ling Paſſenger, ) that did they not travel by 
a good Light, and were well aſſured of their 
the Way, 
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Way, the very ſingularity of their Choice 


would be ſuch an Objection againſt it, that 
they would be tempted to change Roads, 
x”! be where there is moſt Company. 
But the Path of the Juſt, (as the Wiſe Man 
tells us, Prov. 4. 18.) #s the ſhining Light, 
a Path which like the Milty Way in the 
Heavens, diſcovers and diſtinguiſhes it ſelf. 
by its own Brightneſs ; and thoſe that tra- 
vel in this Bright Shining Road, are Chil. 
dren of Light, of good Senſe and Under? 
ſtanding, of great 8 and of great 
Conſideration, very Wiſe, Knowing and 
Diſcerning Perſons. And they ſhew their 
Judgment by the Wiſdom of their Choice, 
by the Excellency of their Aim, in that 
they do not propoſe or endeavour an Union 
of themſelves with the C wr 2 ( which 
would be but to joyn Cypher to Cypher, 
Vanity to Vanity, whence the Product 
would be nothing,) but with him who is 
their true and only Good, and whoſe U- 
nion will perfect and better their Natures. 
Of the number of which few Wiſe. Per- 
ſons that travel in this ſhining Path, is 
the Pſalmiſt here in the Text, who 
through all the Pomp and Glitter of a 
Court, could ſo clearly diſcera his true 
Good, that he would not go out of him- 
ſelf to join himſelf with that which is as vain 
as himſelf ; but thus expreſſes and juſtifies 
M 3 his 
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his Better Choice , 1t is for me to draw near 
unto God, | | | 0 / 
To draw near unto God which; rendring 
is very much according to the Hebrew , 
and well expreſſes the ſignification of the 
Word nu in the Text. In the Septua- 
ont it is 73 Se Tio evo, 0 be glued faſt 
to God. And ſo the Vulgar Latin, Bozum 
eſt mihi Deo ad hærere, It is good for me to 
adhere or ſtick cloſe to God ; which is alſo 
follow'd by our other Engliſh Tranſla- 
tion, It is good for me to hold me faſt by God. 
But this variety of Expreſſion, makes no 
material difference in the Senſe, which 
comes all to one at laſt, and furniſhes us 
with one and the ſame Matter for our 
Diſcourſe and Meditation. For we have 
here the Pſalmiſt's Choice, and the Reaſon 
or Juſtification of that Choice : The Choice 
implied, the Reaſon of it expreſt. His 
Choice here implied, is to be nearly and 
cloſely united to God; his Reaſon for it is, 
becauſe ſuch an Union will be for his 
Good, and redound to the Happineſs and 
Perfection of his Being, I is good for me 
10 draw near unto God. But to make my 
Diſcourſe run the more light and eaſie, I 
ſhall charge it with no more than what 
is — and expreſly contain'd in the 
Text, which will all reſolve in this fingle 
Propoſition, that the Perfection of the ay 


her Union with God. For the better illuſtra · 
tion of which noble and divine Theorem, I 


Union with God, and Secondly, the Per- 
ſection that reſults from each, whereby it 
will evidently appear, that the Perfection 
of the Soul is her union with God. 


And Firſt, Of the Union of the Soul with 


God. This is either Natural 'or Moral ; 
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ſhall Firſt conſider the ſeveral ways of our 


Firſt, There is a Natarsl Union between 


God- and the Soul, as indeed there is be- 


tween God and every thing elſe. For if 
God has an infinite Eſſexce, he mult have 


alſo an infinite Preſence; he muſt be eſſential- 
ly every where, and if he be eſſentially 
Preſent in all Places, then he mult alſo be 
efſentially preſent with all Creatures, conſe- 
quently with the Soul of Man, which muſt 
therefore be ſuppoſed to be ſo intimately 


and immediately united to him, as to have 


its very Being and Subſiſtence in him, ac- 
cording to that of the Apoſtle, In him we 


live, move, and have our Being. 


1 


God it ſeems is the Foundation as well as 


the efficient cauſe of our Exiſtence; and the 


Soul has her Being in God, as well as from - 


him. As God penetrates and pervades her, {0 
ſhe dwells and ſubliſts in God, who is the 
Place of Spirits, as Space is of Bodies. Now 
this muſt needs infer the moſt inward 
and immediate Union that can poſſibly 

. M4 be 
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be between TWO Natures: To be more 
nearly united, would be to be the ſame. 
If God be eſſentially preſent with the Soul, 
and the Soul has her Being in God, then 
is it not a neceſſary conſequence that there 
is an immediate union between God and 
the Soul? The Apoſtle thought it ſo, who 
proves the very ſame Concluſion, by the 
very ſame Argument. He is not far, ſays 
he, from every one of us, for in him we Live, 
Move, and have our Being, Acts 17. 27, 28. 
He isnot far from us, ſignifies as much, as 
that he is very near us, and that we are 
moſt intimately united to him. But how does 
the Apoſtle prove this our Union with 
God? Why becauſe in him we Live, Move, 
and have our Being, Tis from hence 
that he infers our nearneſs to him, or 

our Union with him. We Live in him, 
therefore he is not far from us , but 
moſt immediately united with us: For 
he cannot be nearer to us, than for 
us to Live, Move, and have our Being 
in him. | . 

*Tis obſervable, that the Apoſtle does 
not ſay by him, but in him, to intimate the 
immediateneſs, the inwardneſs of his Ef- 
ſential Preſence and Union with the Soul; 
and that this in him, muſt not be un- 
 deritood of the meer Power and Effi- 
cacious Influence of God (as ſome wi 

ave 


E * 
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have it;) but of the very Eſſence and Sub- 


ſtance of the Divine Nature, is plain from 


the conſequence drawn from it, which 
otherwiſe would be none at all. For it 


would be no proof of the earneſs of God to 
us, to ſay that we live in him, meaning by 
in him, only his Power and efficacious influ- 
ence in Preſerving us in being. Such an 
A—_ as this would hardly have 


paſſed with the Learned Athenians. Be- 


ſides that, had this been the Apoſtle's 
meaning, 1t would have been much better 
expreſſed, by ſaying, by him, than in him, 
Which Expreſſion therefore both conſider- 
ing its proper natural Emphaſis, and the con- 
cluſion which it is brought in to prove, can 
be ſuppoſed to intend no leſs than the 

ſential and Subſtantial Preſence of God, 
and that we live, move and have our Be- 
ing in him, not only as the efficient. cauſe; 
but as the inward Baſis and Foundation of 
our Life, Motion and Being, ſuſtaining 


and ſupporting us, as Space is ſuppoſed to 
do the Bodies that exiſt in it: We are in 


God, as Bodies are in Space. God penetrates 
our Being, and contains us, and we dwell 
in him; he is our Place, that which con- 
tains us, that which ſupports us, and 
pervades every part of us; according to 
another very remarkable Expreſſion of 


that 


the ſame Apoſtle concerning God, 


3 
1 


1 Fa 
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that be is above all, 3 and in 
&s all, Eph. 4. 6. Than which nothi 
could have been ſaid more Expreffive 
God's Eſſential Preſence to us, and of that 
intimate immediate Union we have with 
him. So then God penetrates our Effence, 
and we dwell in his, even as Space pe- 
netrates Bodies, and Bodies d well in Space. 
And what Union can be imagin'd more cloſe, 
more intimate than this? Or how can we be 
more nearly united to God, than for God 
to penetrate us, and for us to dwell and 
be contained in him! The Union which 
we have with Bodies, or which Bodies 
have with each other, is nothing to this 
ſtrict Union which the Soul has with God, 
who indeed is more intimately united with 
his Creatures, than they are or can be 
with one another. 1 Ot 
This is the Natural Union of the Soul 


with God; and thus all his Creatures 


are united to him, as well as the Soul of 
Man. Bodies are thus united to him, as 
well as Spirits, and bad Spirits as well as 
good ones; Divils as well as Angels, 
and the Damn'd as well as the the Bleſ- 
ſed. Nor is there any equality as to this U- 
nion, which indeed is ſo cloſe that it can- 

not be cloſer. The brighteſt Angel of 
Light is not thus more intimately united 
to God, than the blackeſt Spirit of Darkneſs; 


for 
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for God can but penetrate the Subſtance of 
an Angel, and ſo he does that of an Evil 
Spirit; and an Angel can but have his Be- 
ing and Dwelling in God, and ſo muſt alſo 
an Evil Spirit be ſuppoſed to have. As Space 
is N united to all manner of Bodies, ſo 
God is equally united to all manner of Spi 
75 1 2 i — 
eſt Jewel or Star are equally penetrated by 
Space, and equallycontained in it; and con - 
ſequently equally united to it. And the ſame 
we muſt conceive of the pureſt and impu- 
wp Spirits, —— —— 22 | 

penetrates and con em all, an 

ed, rt is equally po to themall. 
Ihe Sum of this matter is, All Spirits 
that exiſt, are r to God, 

(for 'tis by this that they do exiſt, and 
ſhould they be intirely diſunited from him, 
they would ceaſe to be,) and this Eſſen- 
tial Union between God and them, is 
more intimate and immediate than any U- 
nion they can poſſibly have with Bodies, 
or with one another: And being ſo cloſe 
and intimate as it is, it cannot but be 
equal in Relation to them all. For this 
natural Union of Spirits with God being 
founded upon this Eſſential Onmipreſence , 
whereby he throughly penetrates and intire- 
ly contains their whole ſubſtance, it is plain 
that it cannot admit of more or 2 
m 


IS © : > 
1 
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muſt be ſuppoſed equal in reſpect to all 
Spirits, yea, all Creatures that have any 
Being, which they cannot have but in 
God, with whom they are therefore equal. 
ly united. This Natural Union with God 
therefore, tho a great Benefit, Honour and 
Perfection, is yet no peculiar Priviledge 
of the Soul of Man, ſince all other 
Creatures partake of it with her; her own 
Body being thus as much united to God 
as herſelf. But there is another Union 
with God, whereof Bodies are not at all 
capable, and which even Spirits partake of 
more or leſs, which brings me to conſider, 

Secondly, The Moral Union between 
God and the Soul. That Natural Tye 
which faſtens us to God fo cloſe, that it 
cannot be ſtrain'd cloſer. But tho we can- 
not ſtrain the ſame Knot any harder, yet 
we may bind our ſelves faſter to God by 
another Cord, by adding to our Natural a 
Moral Union. Now as the other is an 
Union of our Natures, fo this is an Uni- 
on of our Wills, and is no other than the 
Love of God. Whatever we love, we u- 
nite our ſelves to, and the more we love, 
the more are we ſo United. Were it poſ 
ſible for Man to love nothing out of him- 
ſelf, he would not be in union with any 
thing, but perfectly looſe and free, ſeparate 

and independent. But fince every Man 1s 


too defective within, to love nothing with- 
| out, 
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out, there is no Man but what is bound 


and chain'd faſt to ſomething or other: He 


that loves the World, is united to the 


to his Mony ; and he that loves God , 
is united to God ; and he that loves God 
moſt, is united to him moſt, He that dwel. 
leth in Love, dwelleth in God, Joh. 4. 16. 
ſays St. John; that is, is nearly united to 
him, and in a more eſpecial manner made 
one with him: For we all neceſſarily dwell in 
God, as having our Being in him. This is 
that Natural Union which we have with 


God, and which all other Creatures have 


as well as we. That Dwelling in God there- 


fore which St. John here ſpeaks of, and 


which he makes to be the proper conſe- 
quence and effect of the Love of God, muſt 
be underſtood of a more eſpecial and extra- 
ordinary Union, a Union of Will and At- 


fection, the ſame withthis our Moral Uni- 


on of the Soul with God. | 
This Union of the Soul with God, will 


indeed never be compleat in this World; 


where, as we know but in part, ſo we love 
but in part, and ſo are but partially ani- 
ted to God. For we are at preſent uni- 
ted to Creatures as well as to God, and 
'tis the unhappineſs of moſt of us, to be 
more united to the former than to the lat- 


ter. And indeed the Union we have * 
© 


World ; he that loves 1 is united 


the Creatures is fo ſtrong, 
with ſo many Knots, that nothing can dif. 
ſolve it, but what diffolves us at the ſame 
time. Nothing but what ſeparates Soul 
from Body, will untye this Knot, no- 
thing but Death is ſtronger than this Love, 
Spiritual Death or Mortification will in 
deed go a great way towards it, and we - 
know a certain Perſon who by this Me- 
thod arrived ſo far, as to be able to ſay, the 
Wortd is Cracified anto me, and I unto the 
World. But this is a rare inſtance, and 
muſt be underſtood too in a qualified Senſe; 
for as long as we are in the Body , we 
ſhall in ſome meaſure depend upon what 
has relation to the Body, and the World 
will ftill claim ſome ſort of Kin and Alli- 
ance with us; and we ſhall never be able 
intirely to ſhake it off, as long as we keep 
our Morality on. | 
But this Union will not laſt always, 
Death that Univerſal Menſtruum will diſ- 
ſolve it ; theſame fatal Stroak that cuts the 
Knot of Life, will cut off that Band too 
which ties us to the World, ſet us abſolute- 
ly looſe and free, and intirely diſingage 
us from all the Creatures. And then if 
at that Moment we have any true Love 
to God , it will perfectly unite us to him; 
for being quite empty of the Creatures, 
and having no further Dependance * 
| them, 


A 


them, of Inclination to them, we ſhall 


then love God intirely with our whole 
Heart, Soul and Mind; and as our Love 
will be made P ſo will our Union too: 
We ſhall then be ſo united to God, as to 


have Union with nothing but him, and 
with him, fo ſtrictiy, as not to be capable 
of ever being ſeparated from him. Cle 
In the mean time, this Moral Union of 
the Soul with God, may arrive to a great 


tely perfect and compleat but in the other. 
And = "tis — bi great — 
ſure, fo ' tis abſolutely—neceſſary in ſome. 
There is indeed a great Latitude in this 
Union, which admits of as many degrees, 
as our Love to God does, in reſpect of which, 
one Soul may be more nearly united to 
God than another, and the fame Soul may 
be more nearly united to God at one time 
than another. But notwithſtanding this 
indefinite variety of increaſe and aſe 
in this our Union with God, there is a 
degree of it that is fix'd and immovea- 
ble, and below which it can never fall ; 
even this Moral Union with God, is neceſ- 
ſary in ſome degree, as well as the Na- 


| united to God in reſpect of this Moral U. 
nion, as they are in reſpe& of the Natural, 
yet they all are in ſome Meaſure or other, 


and will always be. For 
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degree in this Life, tho it cannot be abſolu- 


tarat , and tho all Spirits are not equall7 
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_ reaſonable Beings, and which are neceſſary 


I" 
' . 


For as there is no Spirit but what was 
made for the Love of God, fo there is no Spi. | 


rit but what does actually love him, and ad-. 


here to him in ſome degree or other; even 
the Souls of the Damn'd, and the Devil 
himſelf, do in ſome meaſure love God, and 
are accordingly in ſome meaſure united to 
him. Io love God more or leſs is free, but 


abſolutely to love him, is neceſſary and un- 


avoidable; every intelligent Creature does 
ſo, and mult do fo, at leaſt implicith and con. 
faſely, if not explicitly and diſtinctly. For 
every Spirit, even thoſe who are in an actual 
ſtate of Damnation, muſt love Happineſs,(0- 
ther wiſe they would not be capable of be- 
ing what we ſuppoſe them, that is, Miſera. 
ble;) and all Happineſs being in the truth 
andreality of the thing, the very ſame with 
the enjoyment of God, tis plain, that in 
loving Happineſs, they have ſome general 
glance at God, and that he is at leaſt the im- 
plicit and confuſe Object of their Love. 
"Tis moſt certain that every Creature that 
has Underſtanding and Will, was made for 
the Knowledge and for the Love of God, 
and know him and love him they mult in 
ſome meaſure or other ; for God. cannot 
wholly fail of his end. They indeed may 


ail of theirs, in not contemplating and lov- 


ing God to thoſe degrees that they ought as 


0 
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to make them Tay; but: there is an abſo- 
lute neceſſity of their know ing / and. —— 
him in ſome degree or other, otherwiſe 
thoſe theit Powers of Uaderſtanding and 
Will would wholly; miſs the eud for which 
they were made, and ſo would be in vain, 
and ferve for nothing, which is abſurdi to 
ſuppoſe. n « H. gti 020 
But beſides is it poſſible dhat God ſhould, 
have any Love for that Spirit that has none 
for him? And if God ſhould utterly ceaſe 
to love him, could that Spirit any longer 
exiſt? Can that thing exiſt, which God 
does not at all love? Can any thing be 
without the Will of God? But Spirits do 
exiſt, and always ſhall, as being immortal. 
And may we not hence conclude, that God 
does in fone meaſure love them, and conle- 
quently that they alſo do in ſome meaſure; 
love God? ſince otherwiſe they would nei- 
ther be loved by him, nor be at all. For 
there is no being out of the Love, any 
more than there is out of the Eſſastial Pre. 
ſence of God. 1 5 noi 131 go 
Should any Spirit utterly ceaſe to love 
God, he muſt needs in that 2 inſtant 
ceaſe to be: For there is nothing lovely in 
the Will of that Creature, which is wholly 
averſe from Gol g conſequently God cans 
uently that Will 


- not love that Will, ny 
can no longer exiſt, ( unleſꝭ We can ſuppoſe - 
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any thing to exiſt, whoſe Exiſtence God 


every way jt is abſol utely neceſſary, that all 


in her ſelf, is ſo inconſiderable, if compared 


vol. In. 


does not will,) and conſequently there 
muſt be an end alſo of that Spirit, unleſs | 
we can ſuppoſe a Rational Nature to exiſt 
without a Will, and that loves nothing; 


| which alſo upon another account will 
the reſult of ke poſition. — that — 
(could we ſuppoſe ſuch a one,) 


not at all love God, muſt not love at all, 
or muſt love nothing; for if he loves any 
thing, it muſt be Ae 5, and if he loves 
that, he does at leaſt confuſely and implicit- 
ly love God, as I remark*d before. So then 


irits ſhould in ſome degree or other love 

od; and this Moral Union of the Soul 
with her Creator, is no more perfectly and 
intirely to be broken off or diſſolv d, than 
the Natural. b 

And thus oy of this Two: fold Union that 
is between the Soul and God. I proceed now 
to conſider the Perfection that accrues to 
the Soul from each. 

The whole Perfection of the Soul, is ei- 
ther internal or external, from within or 
without; either that Perfetion which ſhe 


has in ber felf, from the Eſſentials of her 


Nature and Conſtitution, or that which ſhe 
derives from her Union with ſome other 
Being. Now that Perfection which ſhe has 


with 
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with her Natural ſnelinarions, (as 'was're- 
markꝰd in the'beginining, ) that ſhe is forc- 
ed to go out ber elfe 22 9 her felf 
to ſome — more t than her 
ſelf. That Being w ich we are all naturally 
united, is God; and he is alſo the Being to 
which we are all Morally united in ſome 
meaſure. And *tis f in our power to ſtreng- 
then and confirm this Union by free and 
voluntary applications, and to make it 
more and more cloſe andiintire, till at laſt 
it be perfect and conſummate, as I have 
diſcourſed already.” But now ſince our 
natural and'inward Perfection turns to fo 
little an account, let us ſee what that Per- 
fection is, which accrues to the Soul from 
without, ' which The gains by her Union 
with God. And Firſt᷑ as 9 the Per fections 
that reſult from her Natural Dare a- 
mong which L eonſideerr, 
Firſt, Her Natural Being or Exiſtence. Th 
is the Firſt reneral ere that — 
to the Soul frem her Union with God; as 
ſhe exiſts from him, and in him, ſo does 
ſhe allo exiſt by him, 'or by her Union with 
him; for God is the inmoſt Support and 
Foundation, as well as Cauſe of all his 
Works ; the whole Creation reſts upon 
him as upon a Center, and he bears and 
. fuſtains all things by his Eſſence, as he pro- 
duces all things by his Will. As all things 
MS: > that 
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that are, are united to God, ſo tis hy this 
their Union with him, that all things are; 


and tho it be not neceſſary that whatever is 


united to God, ſhould continue to exiſt, (for 
then it would not bein the Power of God to 


annihilate any thing,) yet tis eſſential to 


every thing that exiſts,” to be united to God, 
and nothing can be intirely ſeparated from 
him, without ceaſing to be. The only total 
Separation from God, whereof a Creature 
is capable, is Anpibilation. 
For ſhould a Creature exiſt, and not, exiſt 

in God, pray what would be the Foundation 
of that his Exiſtence? Or would he want 

none? That we cannot ſay, for if he want 
none, then a Creature will be able to ſubſiſt 
in and by it ſelf; and if it can bear ſuch a 


Salitude as this, it muſt be from ſuch a Per- 


fection of his Nature as involves Indepen- 


dency in being, which cannot be, but in a 
Being who is ſo perfect as to have Exiſtence 


eſſential to his Nature; (for only a Neceſ- 


ſary Being can be an independent Be- 


ing: ) Which perfection if we once grant a 


Creature, we ſhall leave nothing that will 


diſtinguiſh him from his God. We cannot 
therefore ſay, that a Creature needs no Foun- 
dation for his Exiſtence, or that he can exiſt 
in nothing; he muſt therefore exiſt in ſome- 


thing. But if that ſomething be ſtill a Crea+ | 


ture, there is nothing gain'd ; for that Crea- 
ture 


40 
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ture being ſuppoſed not to be ſe/f-ſubſiftent, 
will ſtifl need ſome further Foundation. He 
muſt therefore have God forthe Foundation 
of his Exiſtence, and ſtay his Being upon 
the Rock of Ages. He mult ſubſiſt by his U- 
nion with him, who ſubſiſts in and by him- 
ſelf, whoſe Eſſential Preſence is the great 
neceſſary Preſervative of whatever he has | 
made, and who (asthe Scripture tells us) | 
—_ all things byghe Word of his Power, 
n * 
Secondly, Intellectual Light, This is ano- 
ther Perfection that redounds to the Soul, 
from her Union with God; for God 
is Light, and he that dwelleth in God tl 
dweſfeth in Light: God is Truth, and he Fx. 
that is united to God, is alſo united to Truth. : 
And how can an intelligent Being dwell 
in Light, withour being mlightned, or be 
united to Truth without being inſtructed? 
God has in himſelf rae Ideas of all things, 
that is, ſome fſuch -PerfeCtions in himſelf ; 
as anſwer to, and reprefent all the de- 
grees of Being that are ot of himſelf. 
This would be eafily demonſtrable, (could 
I ſtand to do it) from the general Nature 
of God, who as being infinitely Perfe&, 
muſt needs be ſuppoled to include within 
his Eſſence, after an intelligible manner, all 
degrees of Reality, the whole poſſibility of 
Being. Bur beſides, how elſe could God 
* | 3 make 
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make the World, how could he Create, un. 
le he be ſuppoled to have it himſelf the 
Ideas of all things? For tho the World was 
& made ont of nothing, yet ii muſt be made 
according to ſomething; and where could 
that ſomething be, but in God? when as 
yet there was not any thing exiſting but 
God. The Natural exiltence of things is 
founded upon their Ideal exiſtence; and. if 
things had not firſt exiſted in Idea, the 
could never have exiſted in Natare ; unle 
ou will ſuppoſe God to have acted blind- 
old, and in the dark, without thinking of 
What he made, or conſidering how or for 
what he made it. If God made all things 
with Counſel and Deſign, if his Wiſdom 
Vas my aſſiſting to * 23 74 
dare ſay it was not, eſpecially, ſince i. 
dom Prov. 8. her ſelf ſays, Tor ſhe was 
preſent at the making of the World, 
tis molt, certain that muſt have the 
Ideas of all things in himſelf, and that he 
made all things according to thoſe eternal 
Ideas. For there can be no deſign with- 
out Thinking, and there can be no Think- 
ing without Ideas, without an imme- 
diate Object of Thought, which could be 
no other than the Eſſence of God him- 
ſelf, as being ſuppoſed antecedent to 
the exiſtence of all Creatures, which 
could then have no Being but in the 
= Divine 
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Divine Mind. If therefore God made all 
things with Counſel and Deſign, he muſt 
have the Ideas of all things in himſelf; 
but if you will ſay that God did not 
make what he has made with Counſel and 
Deſign, beſides the impiety and abſur- 
dity of the Suppoſition, I know not what 
advantage it is to the Creation to have 
had a God for its Author, ſince blind 
Chance or unaccountable Fate would 
have done as well. Beſides, had not God 
an Eternal foreknowledge of all his 
Creatures? But how or in what could he 
eternally foreknow them, but in himſelf, 
and by his own eternal Ideas? For God 
could not foreknow them as they were 
not, but as they were. If than God fore- 
knew them from all Eternity, tis certain 
that they were from all Eternity. But they 
were not thus in Nature, therefore they were 

thus in their Ideas only, and conſequent- © 
ly 'twas not in their Naerera/, but in 
their Ideal Entities, that they were the 
Objects of God's Eternal Foreknowledge. 
God foreknew them from Eternity, as 
they were from Eternity, that is, not 

in themſelves, but in his on Eternal Ideas. 
And ſo alſo he muſt be ſuppoſed to know 
them now, not in themſelves as they are 

out of him, but in his own Ideas, unleſs you 
will ſuppoſe God to know his Works now 

| N 4 ſince 
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ſinee the Creation aſter another manner, 
than he did ſrom all Eternity ; unlefs you | 
will ſuppoſe a Change in the Divine Know. 

ledge, and ſuch as is for the worſe too, 
it being an infinitely leſs perfect way of 
Knowledge for God to know Creatures in 


He. n than to know them in himſelf, 


and by his own Ideas, Upon theſe and ſeve- 
ral other grounds which (were it not for 
running in too far into the Heart of Spe- 
culation,) I could eaſily aſſign, it is a 
Fropoſition of unqueſtionable certainty, 
that God has in himſelf the Ideas of al 
things, and that he ſees all things in thoſe 
Ideas, and fo is his own Lig lt. 
But now what a Perfection muſt it — | 
for a Soul to be united to ſuch a Bei | 
this! To a Being that is all things, and 
contains all things! To him Who poſſeſ- 
ſes all the Eternal Reaſons and Eſſences 
of things, with all their fix d and immu- 
table Habitudes and Relations, who is Eſ- 
ſential Light, and Subſtantial Truth! Can 
>a Soul united to ſuch a Being want Light? 
Or can ſhe doubt whether ſhe has her Light 
from him? Whence elſe ſhould ſhe have 
it? Whence elſe can ſhe have it? or whence 
elſe need ſhe have it? For if God has in himſelf 
the Ideas of all things, and if the Soul be uni- 
ted to this Omni-formEſſence of God,'tis plain 


that there is 5 wanting to the Poſſible, 
nay, 
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nay, (infome degree) tothe xeceſſary illumi- 
—— of the Soul; who e to 


God, muſt alfo conſequently be united to 
the Divine Ideas, which therefore not only 
may, but in ſome meaſure muff be the 
immediate Ob ject of her Mind; which is all 
that I know of that is requiſite to Intel- 
lectual Illumination. Tis therefore by our 
Union with God and his Eternal Truth, 
that we become Rational and Underſtand- 
ing Creatures, who if he either were not, 
or were never ſo little teparate from us, we 
ſhould fall immediately into an intellectual 
Stupor and ſilence of Spirit, and ſhould 
not be able to think one Thought, or 
ſo much as to be Conſcious of our very 
Being. For God is the true Light of all 
Spirits, and were this Light never fo lit- 
tle eclips'd, an Intellectual Darkneſs would 
preſently ſeize upon all Minds, and the 
Brighteſt Intelligences would be ſtruck 
Blind. That they are not ſo now, is purely 
ov ing to that Union they have with the E- 
ternal Light and Truth, which becomes 
the immediate Object of their Minds, 
their Iatelligible Light, their Idea. And 
thus 'tis alſo with the Soul of Man, who - 
artaking of the ſame Union, partakes, al- 
o of the ſame Intellectual Light. As God 
ſces all things in himſelf, ſo ſhe ſees all things 
in God; and 'tis by her Eſſential Unioz 
with him that {he does fo. Third- 
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Thirdly, The whole Pleaſure and Comfort 


| E | 

to conclude that ſhe has now ſome degrees 
of the ſame Perfection, from ſome degrree 
| of Union with the ſame Principle. God 
(as I have proved at large in another 
Diſcourſe,) is the only true efficient cauſe 
of all our Senſatians, and conſequently of 
all our Pleaſure; and tis by that Effential 
Union he has with us, that he Communi- 
cates this Perfection to us. Did not God 
act in and upon our Spirit, by putting it in- 
to different Modifications, it is impoſſible 
that we ſhould have any pleaſing Senſati- 
ons; and were not the Soul eſſentially 
united to God, tis impoſſible that he 
ſhould any way act upon it. For there 
is no ſuch thing as Action at 4 diftance, 
properly ſpeaking either in the Operations of 
the Creature, or in the Operations of 
God. The Power of God is not of a fur- 


ther Extent than his Preſence, (and it need 
not, 


| * 
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not, Gnce'; his Tread 23 
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1 al World, the World of Spirits, | 
not communicate to them either I or 
Phaſare,' For if God acts, he acts by his 
Will, and his Will is hienſelf.; and con- 
ſequently he can act no where, but where 
he is. Tis therefore our Eſſential Udion 
with God, which makes us capable of 
his acting upon our Souls, and whereby 
we come to have all choſe Seatimenrs of 
Pleaſure and Joy wherewith * are at 


any time affected. 
particular Senſations 


But beſides thoſe 
of Pleaſure which are occaſionally and 
upon ſome certain impreſſions excited in 
us, we cannot but find. a certain general 
Sentiment of Pleafure that accompanies 
our Being, and which does not come and 

o, off and on, as our other Senſations do, 
ut remains xd and permanent, and 
maintains one conſtant and. uninterrupted 
ſteddineſs. Tho we have no particular 
occaſion of Joy, or incitement of Plea- 
ſure from any thing without, from . 
0 


= 
———— 
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col thoſe ſenſible Objects which ſurround us; 


tho all things about us are ſilent, and our own 
Thoughts too are no way ingaged upon a- 
ny Obſect extraordinary, yet we feel a cer. 
tain Pleaſure in our very Exiſtence, not in 
our being thus or thus, in this or that ſtate 
of Mind or Body, ( for I abſtract at preſent 
from any particularSenſation, ) but abſolute. 
and ſimply in our Being, in our being 
Conſcious to our Selves that we re. This 
general Pleaſure of meer Being, (for ſo I think 
it may be fitly call'd,) every Man may much 
better Experiment than Ican e and [ 
believe there is no Man that has converꝰ d 
intimately with himfelf, but who is ſuffici- 
ently ſenſible of the thing I would expreſs. 
Now this Pleaſure accompanying our 
Being as ſuch, it will be neceſſary to ſup- 
poſe it inſeparable from all intelligent Be- 
ings while they exiſt, even thoſe who are 
moſt anhappy, who though they may have 
it ſo outweighed and overſet with Mi- 
ſery, that they were better be without it, 
than pay ſo dearly for it; (for I cannot be 
of a Mind with thoſe who will have it 
better to be tho in extream Miſery, than 
not to be; ) yet have it they muſt, as long 
as their Being laſts, tho it beſo drownd 
and overwhelm'd in a contrary Senti- 
ment, that they cannot enjoy the Sweet- 
neſs of it. But now whence ſhould this 
general 


general "Pleaſure! of meer Being, ariſe 


in theſe. Miſerable Beings?! Not ſure from 
any poſitive and direct Act of God, as 


our particular Senſations do; for” it can- 
not be ſuppoſed. that God by any expreſs 
Will or Act of his, would reward thoſe 
wretched Spirits with pleaſing q Senſati · 
ons, Who e his ſevereſt Anger, 
and whom he is then Funiſbing forſthei 

Demerits. And may it not then be reſolyed 
into that Eſſential Union, that even ſuch Spi- 
rits have, (for otherwiſe they could 
not be) with the infinite and all- being 
God ,. who. is ſo excellent an Eſſence, 
ſo Sovereign a Good, that there is no 
Being united to him, without being ſome- 
thing the better for him, without par- 
taking of, ſſome degree of Pleaſure: So 
then we owe the whole Pleaſure and 
Comfort of our Being to our Union with 
God, were it not for which, we ſhould 
have neither Light nor Marmth; Dark- 
neſs and Deſolation, Privation and Ste- 
rility would be our Portion; we ſhould 
feel nothing, nor know nothing, nor ſo 

much as Be, | 15 
And thus far of the Perfection that re- 

dounds to the Soul from her Vataral Union 
with God; I ſhall now briefly conſider 

that which proceds from her Moral Uni- 

; | | on 
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on wintyche kame Prin 
ſhew,” that the Love's 
what we underſtand here b 
Union,) is the 'trueft Key of Knowledge; 
acedtdin to that Sublime Aphoriſm of 
2 Great Man, Am Dei eſt Lux Anime, 
that it brightens the berg fem 
welt" as warms the Affections; Clears 
the Head," as well as irilarges' the Heart, 
and gives to the Sdul an and a free 
view'of the greateſt and nobleſt Truths, 
borti-in Nature and in Religion. That it is 
the beſt Teacher and Inſtructor in Theory, 
and the beſt Gude and Director in Pra. 
#ice; the beſt Expoſſtor of Seripture, the 
| beſt Reſolver of: Doubts, the beſt Diſtin- 
guiſher” of the. Will of "God, "the beſt 
Becider of Caſes of Conſcience, and the 
beſt Moderater and Compoſer of Diſputes 
and Controverſies in Religion; and in 
one Word, that as che Fear of God is 
the inning, ſo the Love of God is the 
Perfection and Aecompliſhment of W iſ- 
dom. But this being matter of Experi- 
3 than of Notion , I ſhall rather 
app 07 ſelf to conſider how the Love 
perfects the Will of Man, which 
is the proper Sear of it. 
As the Love of God has an Effective 
| Influence towards the Perſecting of the 


: Underſtanding , , is it the CN 
an 


by this Moral 


it is the Perfection of 


ſbewn,) our only true Good, as being 
the Cauſe of all our Pleaſure and Happi- 
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and formal Perſection of the Will. For 

every Power or 
Faculty, to be imploy*'d about its pro- 
per Objeck, and in proſecution of its 
proper End. Now God is the only pro- 
per Object and End of the Will, not 
only becauſe he is (as I have elſewhere 


neſs; but 'alſo becauſe the Will of Man 
was made for the Love of God, and for 
bim only. Twill I ſuppoſe be readily 
granted me, that the Will was made to 
Love, as much as the Eye was made to 
See, or the Ear to Hear, this being the 
whole uſe and purpoſe to which it is 
fitted to Serve. But to Love what? Was 


it made to Love it ſelf? But how can a 


finite Being be its own end ? Or was it 
made to love any of its Fellow · Creatures? 
But ſtay, if the Will be made to love 
a Creature, then the ſame Creature that 
is the End of this Will, muſt be alſo the 
End of God too, who is ſuppoſed to make 


it for that End. But now can a Creature 


be the end of God? Can God deſire or 
aim at any thing out of himſelf ? Or, can 
God act for any thing out of himſelf ? How 
then is he a Being infinite in Perfection, 
and every way Self-ſufficient ? But ſup- 
poſe it were poſſible for God to have 13 
1 6 
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his Works. If therefore the Will of Man 
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End or Aim, to deſire or propoſe | any 
thing out of himſelf, yet why or to What 

purpoſe ſhould he do it? Fot is not God 
infinitely Wiſe? and muſt he not then 
love that which is moſt Lovely? and 
muſt he not therefore love himſelf more 
than all other chu whatever, and ſo 
make himſelf the en ys 


| d of all his AQ 

and conſequently of his whole Creation? 
All things then are made far God, as 
well as by him, and he is the End of all 


was made, it was made for God; and 
it was made to Love, it was made to 
love God. And indeed there is no other 
way of W e how the Will ſhould 
be made for God, than by being made 


for the Love of God, who can no other- 


8 


wiſe be its End, than as he is its Object. 
I conclude: therefore that God is the pro- 
per End and Object of the Will, which 

was made only for God, and the Love 
of God, and is then conſequently in her 
greateſt Perfection when imployed in the 


Love of him that made her, and for whom 
ſhe was made. The Love of God is the 


reateſt Moral Perfection of the Soul, puts 
er in a right frame and poſture, and enter- 
tains her with the Divineſt Joy and Plea- 
ſure, ſets her above the Tyranny of Cancupi- 
ſcence, and all her other troubleſom Vander 
. een 
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raiſes her beyond the mean Joys, and un- 
reaſonable Griefs of Life, and is the beſt 
Antidote againſt the Terrors of Death, 
conforms her Will to the Will of God, and 


is a ſtay to her in all the Revolutions of his 


Providence, exalts ber above the inſipid 


Entertainments of the World, and hows 
to ſupport her under the Senſe of its Emp- 


tineſs and Vanity; in one Word, makes 
her fit to reliſh her Union with God here, 
and diſpoſes her for a ſtricter and more be 
atifick Union with him hereafter. 
And thus have I conſider'd that double 
Union which the Soul has with God, Na- 
tural and Moral, and thoſe reſpective per- 


ſections Which reſult from them, and 


which ſhe enjoys by Virtue of them, 


whereby the Truth of that great and ſub- 


lime Theorem we laid down may be in 


ſome meaſure illuſtrated, viz. that the 


Perfect ion of the Soul is her Union with God. 


Here is the Fons boni Lucidas, the bright - 


and ever-ſhining Fountain of Good; the 
Well of Life, the Spring of Joy, the 
Water of Comfort, and the River of Plea- 


ſure, and Happy is the Soul that ſhall 


bathe her ſelf in it: The deeper ſhe wades 
in theſe Living Waters, the hioher the Tide 
of her Happineſs riſes; for here is her whole 


Perfection Natural and Moral, all that ſhe © | 
enjoys and all that ſhe is ever capable of. 


0 1 But 
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But if the whole PerfeQion of the Soul 
1 Union with God, if it all re. 
ſolves into this Paint, what is it then to be 


ſeparated from him ? And what mui 


ky of thoſe 2 Spirits 18 
who have no more Union wi | 
what 1 is juſt enough to ſuſtain my Be- 
ing, and make them capable of ſubſiſti 
under that Privation of God, which wo 
otherwiſe Annihilate them? What muſt 
be the Darkneſs, what the Povert FF. wi 5 
the Barrenneſs, EY the. Coldn 
neſs, Deadneſs, Emptineſs, Debra 7 and 
Solitude of ſuch a State! Depart from me 3 
Curſed! I need not add into Everlaſting 
Fire, for here we have Hel enough alrea- 
dy. What, to be thrown of from our 
Center, to be forc'd away from the Point 
of our Tendency and our Reſt, to bake 2 


. niſl'd from the only heed, the Joy, the 


* 


Pleaſure, the Life, the Light, 
Warmth, the Sun of 4 our Souls : Eye — 5 
not ſeen, neither hath Ear heard, nor can 
it enter into the Heart of Man to concelve 


what a ſtate of Miſery and unhappineſs | 


this muſt he. If the Partial and ſhort E- 
clipſe of the Light of this great Sun made 
even the Lion of the Tribe of Judah roar 
out in a bitter Agony, My God, my God, 
why haſt. thou forjaken me, what muſt be 


the Miſery, the Damnatiop, the Hell of 


that 


/ 
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chat Fpirit WhO id through! and ternal 

eie, of üs Gadt 845 20 10 3 Ne 
1 ng me, = e 


5 


8 
onde my ſolfi v0 him by Ties aiſd 
Bands as I can, by all ah. Cord) and 
Chains of Love, and every Linkæ af 
dee, Chain, e mare chis Umion. as cafe 
as 
a0 Hin y we faſter — 
oa mo 7 
may 3 my Union 
3 _—_— and Bbc ane 
ter is is the true on _ 
every Rational Soul, tho there ＋ but few 
that are fo rational as to be duly fenſible 
of it, or that conſider how-advantagious, 
how neceſſary it is for thetm to draw near 
unto God, and to enter * e union 
with him. But «00: thoſe: few-: who are 
ſenſible of the Iutereſt and Neceſſity of 


Union wich Hmm 


Il ooHHν in v 
need che beft:thmg'T 


forms} 


ee me faſt by i God, t 
dr a 


this Union with and would by 

what means they miglit be beſt affiſted to- 

wards the effecting it, I would ad viſe, 
1. To Retire, "The Noiſes; Hurry, Bu- 


ſineſs, Impertinenos, Foliy, Sin, Vanity 
and Contagion of the World, do not well 


3 O 2 oomport 


rok Pekin —— as, y _ 


ſtrong d is poſſibia au 1600rq. 
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oginport with either the Habit or the 
Practice of Divine Love. The gᷓpirit of De- 
Vvotion and Divine Application cannot 
breathe in ſuch thick Air, Cant. 7. 11. 
Come m Beloutd, let us go forth into the 
Field, let us: lodge in the Villages, is the 
Voice and Language of the Spouſe to 
Chriſt, and ſo it is of evety Devout and 
Divinely- affected Soul. And ſays God to 
his 3 4, | 7 - — her 
ind the Wilderneſs, and comfortably 
ann her. Solitude and Retirement is the 
proper Advantage and Opportunity of Di. 
* — dg 0 — — 
God, an ifhing and enjoying that U. 
nion: The Senſe of — mae a Devout 
Soul. once break forth into this Seraphick 
Rapture, Ned bus 51 R 


8932193 $78. 51908 ü „deen 
O Solitudo Mentibas ' + 
_ 1 Orantiam gratiſima, 
O vera Cordrs Suavitas,, © 
i. 'Jonota vulgi Senſibus, N 
578 Vt te requiro & expeto A 
:2 Turbam peroſus improbam ! 
Flic, hic Serena Spiritus, 
IS r aura Pectori. 

Hic nullus auditer fremens 
-' Tumultuantium fragor. . 


1 
Nn 74 


Hi Corda yullas inquinat 


Vapor, vel umbra Crimints. 


vol II. Ceverat/Divine p the 


Cam i Sonant hit Miellicis, T 0. 
1 atiam Concentibas. MU 303 2.9 U 180 
| b. Sa 1 
Iumixtas, & windex ſui 3# 16. Dee 
Fee eee f on 343 
" Vitewproeul-weyaties,. | 0150 Do bas 
5 CON ERROR: D ni 9973: 21610 
Solutus amn j v eh⁰,Letuehu he 
' Hit alto-vitans 1 nnn 10 2300 
od —— uA yirawpot 1 
- | Tunoxibs dutit diss. 
' Inanis expers Ambitur. MOU AH 2 21819 
* Flic lacra 2 11 1 1030 
| "Quadrant juſto Compatans —_ 

Stader Mereri Fletibus Ln 
Amiſſa Cæli Gaudia. ol. * ov 11 40 


Optet Superbs Calmina, 5 Neu 


y on domaſq; Splendidas © * 5 

oY leung; vult. Me ge, 48313 

Fraudis juvat lum, W741 
Me Solitado, me Quien if! 
I) Abſcondar ee — 7 
- Deog. ſoli Cognitam. | 


 Hloe ſcire demum, 2 
_ Deoq; vier. 


20 2. 15 Conrenplat And. bw: thou 2 | 
retired) thou may'ſt advan y-do 
and muſt if — ever unite thy ſelf to 
thy God, and kindle in thy Heart a Sera- 
phick Elame of Devotion and Divine 
128 | O 3 __ 


2 Volt Thy | 


res: o& 1/1 Dfcouvſe;; 
Love. The Wi al ae cel e Or- 
ders from the Unde r ve 


every thing accord wew Wbich 
we have of its A Ii cherefore | 
thou wilt raiſe imth Sava nerve 
and affectionate Lqva: 


before thee in a god. \k 


ad van e view af bi 
Contem — 9 ——— 


bim frequently and artantivaly, (fen he 
will bear that ſevere Teſt, ) und contem- 
plate the infinite Ferfebian, tha fovertigh 
Goodneſs, the Tranſcentesld :Exteltebcy, 
the Centrality of:his DivideuFGence;.thiok 
of his =o] think of his Lovelineſs, think 
of his Love to thee, and whilſt mo art 
thus Muſing, the Wr. 
3. To Mortih. A very: hae ſh * 
grateful, but abi Method for 
the Love of G — — Union, with 
him. We muſt Gr Die to dur Sei vas and 
to the World, before e can either Love 
God, or Live unto. him. NMortify there- 
fore both thy Boch and thy Soul, — . 
_ cially thy Soul, purge iothof all of Self. 
Love, which of all Diſpoſitions of Mind is 
moſt oppoſite të, and inconſiſtent with the 
Love of Cod. Next, empty it of the 
World, and oi all Love towards: Senſſius 
things; unburthen it of all Covetouſneſa, 


Ambition, Pride, Luſt, * all man 
v9 1 -. ne 
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e 
cleanſe it, purify it, ſtrip it, ſimplify it, let 
nothing adhere to it that ſavours either of 
Self, or of the World; nothing that may by 
its interpoſal hinder that immediate Con- 
talt, that Central Tauch between thee and 
thy God. And when once thou haſt redu- 
ced thy Soul to this Singleneſs and Simpli- 
city, thou wilt find that the leaſt Attracti- 
on of the Divine Spirit will draw thee af- 
ter l. When onde one Scale ef the Ba- 
lance, is thus emptied of the Creature, the 
leaſt weight ivine Grace will weigh 
dowri the other. The more we draw off 
from our ſelves and from the World, the 
nearer we ſhall draw to God; and the 
cloſer we are united to him, the nearer we 
ſhall be to our Happineſs, and the more we 
ſhall be: ſtill conumed as we draw nearer 
and nearer, that the Perfettion of the Soul is 
her Union with Gd. | 
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Deſpiſers of thoſe that are good. 


Ever does an ill Man appear ſo truly 
Contemptible, as when he deſpiſes 
him that is Good and Virtuous; ne- 
ver does the Good Man appear more truly 
Honourable, than when —— can 2 
and meekly indure, deſpiſe, and forgive 
that Contempt; which however difficult 
upon a Surprize, he will find both more 
reaſonable and more ealie to do, 3 


Vol. III. ſeveral, Divine Subjieas. 20 
- ſhall Gently tecollect with himſelf, and 

conſider: Firſt, What an inward ſufficien- 

cy and ſelf-Contentedneſs there is in true 

Goodneſs, how. dittle it zeeds that Honour 

and Reſpect whieh it Aeſerves. Secondly, 

In what Credit ind Eſtimation he is wit 

God, and with the Saints and Angels of 

Earth, the beſt Judges hoth of Perſons and 
Things.” When he ſhall conſider Thirdly 
the great and Honourable Characters 
Repreſentations which: are given of him in 
Holy Sctipture, where he is always ſet 
as the only Wiſe, Rich, Great, Pow- 
erful and Happy Man, as the onely Per- 4 
ſon of true Worth and Honour. And Fourth» ao | 
ly, The Figure that Virtue and /Goodneſs | 
makes in Human Writings, the beſt and 
eſt part of which are imployed in 
rawing fair and beautiful Ideas of it, and 

in recommending its Practice upon the 

ſtrongeſt Arguments of Reaſon and Inte · 

reſt. And withal Fifthly; That theſe are 

the Reſult of Mens Cool, Sober and Beſt 

Thoughts, compoſed in Solitude and Re- 
tirement, upon the deepeſt Conſideration 

and Recollection, when they are beſt able 

to think, and moſt ſincere in the delivery 

of their Sentiments. And that Sixthly, 
Though a great many have the Impudence 

to Goodneſs the Object of their _ 
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and Raillery in Communm Tallt, yet ver 
few lave ventured to gie this their Poll 
under their Hands, und co let it ſtand upon 
publick Record; ſothut there ate it may be 
above a Thonſand Volutnes ſoberly and ju- 
diciouſſy written inthe Honour and Vindi. 
cation of! V irtue; tone Libel chat dares ap 
pear; againſt ir. When He ſhall moreover 
ons and Applauſes of 2 
continually clearing lim of the Contempt 
for his Patience under ir. E „be 
inward: *Veacratioh that eſs often 
— 69:21 20d Rowrp ah 
Strangers to it and Ken's 

teſt defiance will it. Ninthly,! The 
feſſions of the moſt Rxtravagant that 
drop from them in ther more 
ſober inter 


vals, when kept from Wine and 
Company, they have been ſuffered to come 
a little to themſelves, and have had à little 
leiſure to Reflect. And 'Fenthly, The 
more permanent and ſtanding Declarations 
of Returning Sinners, the ſolemn Rerracta- 
tions of Repentanee, which upon the Re- 
view and with the advantage of Second 
Thought, determines on the fide of Geod- 
neſs and Virtue. When he ſhall conſider 
Bleventhly,” That the brighteſt Examples 
of Virtue have ever been moſt eu 


1 
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That Ewelithly gif This is one of thoſa 
Preſeratians which thoſe that wilt live God 


teenchlyiThe: Beſt of Men have: fuffered 


it: And Foutrteenthiy, That even uur 
Bleſſed Erd himſelf was thus treated cj 


among whaſe: Prophaticit Characters this 
ſedi und rr. 


re re 75 tru ano 

e of (Many Ia. 53-3 
funhet conſider Pifteeathly, That the Jada. 
menta and Opinions ob Men make no reab 
altecarioi eirher in the value of things, or in 
the comdation of Perſens; and conſequently 
the luti on no hurt that Contempt does to 
any: Body, beſides; him that Entertaias- it. 
And Siutennthly, The Giorythax Virtus caſts 
about the Head of thoſe vo ſuffenthis little 
Martyrdorw for her ſake here; and -Seven- 


and refining for them beteafter AA. Be 


Upem theſe Conſiderations a Good Man 
may eaſii raiſe himſelf ſo far above alł that 
Contempt which his Goodneſs expoſes him 
to, as not only to bear aad forgiue, hut 
even defpife it. - But if theſe are too many 


to be preſently recolletted, or attended to 
at once, and if he would be more cbm p en- 


diouſly aſſiſted. let him but conſider from 
what Quiver this Arrow ho ix is 


that treats him with Contempt: That tis 
5 * 


The Cromm that: ſbe- i proparimg 


E 
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a Foojs.Bols, which indeed is quickly ſbor, but 
--blindfold and at random , without much 
aim or force, with a dark Eye, and with 
an unſteddy Hand, and accordingly with 
- Execution. That tis in ſhort an Ill 
that deſpiſes him, (for with the Go 
he is in better Repute,) one whole Judg-' 
ment is of no Authority, whoſe Repreſen- 
tations of things are always otherwiſe than 
their Natures, and whoſe Good Word is 
the trueſt Defamation. One that is ut» 
terly Blind and Ignorant, as not being il. 
luminated by the tre Light, that lives and 
walks in Darkneſs; that underſtands nei- 
ther God nor himſelf, nor his Fellow- 
Creatures, that has all over falſe Ideas of 
Greatneſs and Goodneſs, of Honour and 
Nations and Characters of things are croſs 
and tranſpoſed, that calls Evil Good, and 
Good Evil, that puts Darkneſs for Light, 
and Light for Darkneſs, Bitter for Sweet, 
and Sweet for Bitter, that confounds every 
thing, and underſtands nothing as heought, 
the moſt Miſtaten Creature in the World. 


his is the true Character of Wicked Men, 


that which the Scripture gives of them, 
that which their whole Conduct Juſtifies 
and Confirms, and that which they them- 


ſelves own and take upon them, ſome of 
them in this World, as often as they 5 
N , | , ; 0 
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ſo happy as to R 
other 
tranſpoſe their ſormer Sentences, and with 
ſay; We Fools thought his Life Mad. 
nee. Error is the true Original 


and *tis nothing but Ignorance and Miſtake 
that makes Wicked Men Will and Act 
amiſs. They are in the dark, and have 
not a Clear view either of their Ed or of 
their Way; and *tis that which makes them 
ſo often ſtumble and wander. They chuſe 


and Practice ill, becauſe at that inſtant it 


ſcems good to them, ( for Evil as ſuch is 
not Eligible ) 
to them, becauſe they are Deceived. They 
do not ſufficiently attend to the Nature, 


Moment, Relations and Conſequences of 


things; do not _ _ — a good 
Light, nor it may be wi Eyes, 
which being imbued with the Colours of 
Luſt and Prejudice, derive the like Tin- 
cture upon the Object; they have not 


their — and Conſiderations about 


them, nor do they ſee to the end of their 
Actions: And hence tis that they paſs 
falſe Judgments, and take ill Meaſures ; 
that their whole Life (like an ill- compo- 
ſed Diſcourſe,) runs all along upon wrong 
Principles and miſtaken Reaſonings, and 
is all over Fallacy and Paralogiſm ; — 

| | they 


And all of them in the 
orld,' where they ſhall recant and 


| uſe of 
the Sin and Miſery that is in the World, 


and therefore it ſeems good 


— ——— — — — 


- 
. 
# 
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| they nech but Error, L and 
Canfſalion ; -wheredf they Cong v Sow 
in all their AQtions; but none {a;plain and 
convincing, as when they ridicule: and vi 
life thoſe Perſons ho deſerve che-preatefi 
Honour and Reverence, when they deride 
and blaſpheme the brighteft Image, the 
Divineſt Appearance, of God in Man; 
and are Deſpijers of thoſe tbat ere gal. 
The Words are the worſt part uf an il 
Character of a bad fort of Men that ſhould 
riſe up in the Church, or rather againſt it 
in the latter Ages of the World, when 
through the Degeneracy of Human Na- 
ture, Chriſtian ſhould not onſy ſuffer 
a great Decay, and be at a low Ebb, but 
even fall under downright: Contempt, and 
its Profeſſors with it; when Goodneß 
ſhould not only grow out of faſhiqn, but 
into ſhame ; when Religion ſhould be di 
countenanc'd and laugh'd off the Stage; 
and when the Impudent Harde d Frank 
greſſor, not content to walk in the !Caunſe/ 
of the Ungodly, or to ſtand in the My of 
Sinners, ſhould advance to the higheſt 
pitch of Impiety, to the very Ridge of 
Deviliſm, and take the Chair of the Scorn- 
ful, making his Mocks at God and Reli 
gion, and throwing that Contempt upon 
Goodneſs and Good Men, which is - 
only 
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only to himſelf, and his own Wickedneſs 


Wale 
Wo are not now ow entrng upon upon 
the Line of this Cloudy Intery 
latter and more degenerate days, whether 
the. preſent Age be not concern'd in this 
blake Character, 1 (hall leave co be conſi . 
der'd by thoſe who ſhall . pro- 
phane Humour and Ir 
appears ſo viſible in it, 0 ſoems 1 
up its very Ayr and Complexion; while 
in the mean time I chuſe rathor to pro- 
ceed to the Configeration of the Words 
ore me, which making the Contempt 
3 
te Age, do t y, t 
Good Men do not deſerve the Contempt 
of Wicked Men, but rather their great- 
Honour and Eſteem: That — 1 
tis their Lot ſometimes to fall under Ml 
it and. hat the Age is moſt abominably 15 
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Contempt. 
N 1. We 


l here Three things to con- 
1 | 1.” That Hagourand Revercnce which is 
t due to Good Men. 

if 2. That Contempt which they dorcally 
1 meet with. 

1 3. The heinous injuſtice and impiery of 
n ſuch 

fo 

7 
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1. We are to conſider that Honour avid 
Reverence which is due to good Men. Where 
of that we may take a juſt Account, it will 
be neceſſary to lay open the true Ground 
and Foundation of Honour in general, 

which when" duly ſtared and placed upon 
a right bottom, will be a Meaſure to direct 

us in our judgment of that Honour which 
belongs to Good Men, to inform us whe- 
ther they are truly Honourable or no, and 
to what they are ſo. Now I ſup- 
poſe that God is the only true Fountain 
and Original of all Honbur, according to 
that acknowledgment we are taught to 
make to him in our daily Prayers, Thine is 
the Kjngdom, tbe Pomer and the Gloty; and 
that Confeſſion of the Elders in the Reve- 
lations, who are brought in caſting their 
Crowns down before the Throne, and ſay- 
ing, Rev. 4. 11. Worthy art thou O Lord to 
receive Glory, Honour, ami Power. By which 
Expreſſion joyn'd to that' Devotional and 
Reverential act of theirs, in caſting their 
Crowns before the Throne, they plainly ac- 
knowledge God to be the only true Foun- 
tain and Original of all Honour, and that it 
was from this great Sun of the Intellectual 
World that they receiv d every Ray of their 

_ Celeſtial Light and Glory: And therefore 
it was that they caſt their Crowns before 
the Throne; the very ſame Homage that 
LACED. every 
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Wherever the Notion 
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every inferior Magiſtrate or Major of a Ci. 
ty pays to the King, in delivering up to 
him his Scepter or Mace i the Inſign of his 
Honour, ) wien he paſſes through the Cor: 
ation. And hy this the King is ac- 
wledg d: to be the only Foundation of 
all Civil Honour and Power, that is, the 
nf viſible one, the higheſt Fountain of 
it that riſes upon Earth. But this is only 
in a Secondary Sent, and in a Subordinate 


has alſo its Fountain, and muſt be traced up 


ta a higher Original, even to him by whom 
Kings reign, a Princes decree Juſtice. 

But now if God be the true Fountain 
of all Honour, (hich I ſuppoſe is a Prin- 
ciple that Wilb readily find ad mittance, 
God does, ) it will 
then follow. that Creatures ate no further 
Honourable, than as they partake of his 
Excellency and Ferfection; no further than 
as in ſome aneaſure they repreſent God; 
even as an inferior Magiſtrate is no further 
honourable: in 4 civil reſpect, than as be 
partakes of the Power, and repreſents the 


Perſon of the King. That therefore 
which ſtamps any Perſon with a Charac- - 
ter of Dignity, and makes him truly ho- 


nourable, muſt be: fome real Excellence 


or other either Inbering or Adbering, ei- 


ther n gia P olitical, * 
25 * 
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by he reſembles God, or ſome Perfection of 
che Divine Nature. Thus thoſe who are 
in Power or Authority, and are Honoura: 
ble, f NN partaking of the So- 
vereign I y of Got: thoſe that have 
great Intellectual Indowmeats, that are 
— and Learned, are fo far Honou- 
rable, as reprefenting the Wiſdom of God; 
und fo a0 thoſe that are Good, ( as we 
| Nhall furtherfeeby and by) are Honourable, 
as reſembling and repreſenting the Goods 
neſs of God, the excellent and immutable 
Order and Regularity of the Divine Will. 
2 much of God as appears in any Man, or 
any Creature, ſo as he has of 
1 far he is truly Honow 
rable, ſo * he is honour d by God, and 
ſo far he ought to be honoured and reſpect. 
ed by his Fellow- Creatures. And = 
greater that Perfection is whereby | 
Jon reſernbles God, and the more = 
of it, the greater will the Honour be which 
thence redounds to him, becauſe he's 
thereby ſuppoſed to reſemble God ſo much 
the more. And upon this Account, we 
hall find it further gutta to conclude, 
that the more this Excellency or Perietti- 
—_— own, the more Rightand Proper- 
— have in it, the more its acquiſition 
upon the uſe of our Free Mill, ftill 
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of it, and the will 
2 
yet more reſemble I, nee 


not this of that cular Per 
re but lo in een 
one of his A br Tidependenty.”- 

Theſe are the rounds bf all that 


| Honour which i. Natural and Real, which 


is founded in Reaſon on, po Spake, and does 
not depend upon Humours 
and . —ç Fance of UnptincipPd 
Men. It all refolves into ſome refemblance 
of God, ſome Participation of the Divine 
N ityre, ſome Excellence or Perfection 
that carries a Reperſtiration of the A 


Tete Mat 4 4 Tit Perg who 27 15 a- 


N KN ve in ſome 

e is ſo far honourable; and 

he that has moſt of it, in whom the G Glory 

of the Divinity does moſt bri ve Aran 

in whom tes is the greateſt 

of God, be it that rs moſt! able 
(as the Au · 


41412 ie abu 1. J.) rhe 


Byj w the of bis Fathers Glory ad the Ex. 


Prefs Image of his Perſon, comes to have a 


right to the Greateſt and moſt Su ive 
Honour, and that even in wy of his 
Human Nature "which upo account 


of its intimate Union with, Band me P 
9090 P 2 tiful 


\ 
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tiful Participation of the Divine, | 
come more onourable than ag Ty os 
rious J So that even t Ns Me 
Ha e a ele e be 
t 4 m, 4 ( k 
the ins pats 7 . ) Ver. 2 
muc than the «ls, 46 he 4s by ix. 
25. hen d 4 > excelent Name then 
vey. 
The grounds. of Honour thus briefly 0. 
pen d, we have in the fame view a Diſco- 
very of that particular Right which the 
Good Man has to it; for tis very certain 
and undeniable, that the foregoing Mea- 
ſures are Bae and highly applicable to him; 
that he has ſuch Excel — r and Perfectio 
of Mind, py reſemble and expreſs poor 
the Divine, Nature; that he is in his Pro- 
portion (as the 80n of God is in his, ) . 
_ 2a0ue Tie, AN an Effulg ency, an Eraaiation 
of God's s Glory, and yeegrrig vt Srocdotky, 
a Charatter, an Impreſſion of his Subſtance, 
a Living Idea and r of the 
moſt Perfect Being, and that there is a ve- 
ry great and . Appearance of God 
in him; which muſt needs give him a more 
co: ordinary Title to Honour and Re: 
'Tis true indeed there is ſomething of chi 
in every Man, as being made in the Image, 


account 


nl after the Likeneſs of God ; upon which 


yay 
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account it is, that a Meaſure of Honour is. 


due to'every Man, according to that injun- 
Aion of the Apoltle, 1 vg 7. He 4¹ 
Men. There is it ſeems a certain Reyerence 
due to Human Nature, and Man as Man 
is Honourable, and conſequently every 
Man may juſtly challenge a part in our Re- 
ſpet and Eſteem. For let a Man be o- 
therwiſe never fo vile and- unworthy in 
- himſelf, his Nature will always be good and 


excellent, which he will never be able ſo to 


debauch or diſhonour, but that it will ſtill 
bear the Image and Superſcription of God, 
(however blotted and ſtain d;) and as 
long as it does. ſo, ſome degrees of Reve- 


% 


rence will, be due to it. 

But this Image of God which is Legible 
in every Man, is bright and ſhining in him 
that is; Good; like a Picture that not only 
retains fo much of the Fundamental 
Draught, as to diſcover whom it was inten- 
ded for, but whoſe Featuregare diſtin and 
plain, the Proportion juſt, the Colours freſh, 
and the whole Ayr approaching to Life. 
The Divine Likeneſs does more. eminently 
appear and ſhine forth with a more ſtrong 


and perpendicular Ra in a Good Man, 


who refembles and repreſents God, not only 
as to the Eſfentials of His Nature, but the 
Order and Rectituche of it, N with 


bim bet baly inthe Spirituality ef His BY- 


3 ſence, 


[ "IF poſſe'd of; Rant | 


ws ao 
that which renders him, more 

Nite Lo 3 Adorable, the 

of his is the brighte(t ſide of 

the Bine Image, and Jt it ty — ab 


8 does more x ; retry , 
| as being pai in t 
his Mind, and hevus the Net Mer 
= 2 Kae, Bk rand in Rig WV po 
true Helineſs, 2 
s doubly. Felber EE 1 D 
fs Ce 7 bd ee Mara} | 
reator onates him in * 
well as Natural Character, and has therefore 
an Accumulative Title to our Reverence 
and dee and is worthy of Double He- 


"" Goodneſs is indeed the beſt Patent. for | 

Honour; and there is no Man ho upon 

2 CO and 2 Eſtimation a 
as 


ay ſo truly Honourable 
on Good Map, x LEE whether we reſpe& 
ir 


of the 1 14 


Secondly, e 
eee 47 ret the ram of te 
is r 

God in his hell ind reateſt Perfection, 
that for which God i tems moſt to value 
himſelf, and that for which we moſt ad- 


| mire and adore God, that is, bis oodpeſs. 
We the rt, nor ite Immenſi- 
ty, 


8 
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, nor the Wiſdom, nor the Power, nor 
all the Attributes of God put together, re- 
preſent him either ſo lovely or ſo glori- 
— * fingle one of his Goodnels, as 
l part of his Nature. This is his 
Grandeur and his Glory, and that which 
be moſt glories in, and is congern'd to vin- 
dicate. I will make all my Goodneſs paſs before 
thee, Exod. 3 3. 19. fays he. to Moſes when 
he deſired a view of his Glory, implying 
that his Goodneſs was really his greateſt 
Glory. And we do not find God any 
where concern'd to juſtifie his Wiſdom ar 
his Power, but we find him making a So- 
lemn Appeal to the Sons of Men concern» . 
ing his Goodneſs and the Morality of his 
Conduct, Hear now, ſays he, O Houſe of Iſ- 
rael, is nor m My equal? Ezek. 18. 2 5. He 
ſeems ſo jealous of the Equity of his Proceed- 
ings, and fo tender ( as it were ) of his Repu- 
tation in this Point, as to be concern d tocon- 
vince Men of it; and one main end of the 
Day of judgment, is to give the World pub - 
lick Satisfaction of this, which is therefore 
call'd the Day of the Revelation of the Righte- 
ous Judgment of God, Rom. 2. 5. Now this 
being that Perfectiog of God which is of 
greateſt Excellence, and that wherein the 
good Man particularly reſembles him, the 
Court of Honour muſt not take it amiſs, if 
upon this account we conclude the Good 
= i Man 


f 
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Man more truly honourable than any of | 
thoſe who upon the Score of their Birth, 
Quality, Fortune, or any other Pretence 
aſſume that Title. All the other Sons of 
Honour reprefent ſome lower PerfeQtions 
of God, as the Man of Knowledge and 
Learning Mgeſents the Wiſdom of God, 
the Man of Quflity his Greatneſs, the Man 
of Strength hisWPower, and the Man of 
Authority his Reality; but the Good 
Man repreſents the Morality of his Na- 
ture, his Goodneſs and Righteouſneſs which 
is the Flower of his Perfections, that which 
brings moſt Honour and Glory to himſelf, 
and conſequently to the Man who 1n this 
part reſembles him. 
This I know runs very croſs to the com- 
mon Meaſures of the World, where to be 
reckon*d a Man of Parts and Learning, is 
thought more honourable than ro have the 
Character of Goodneſs and Integrity; and 
accordingly when we hear the Name of a 
Worthy Man given to any one, there pre- 
ſently riſes in our Minds an Idea of great 
Parts or Learning, as if that were at leaſt 
the greateſt; if not the only Worth ; and 


1 upon the ſame Principle the Name of Fool 


is worſe reſented than that of Knave; and 


that which only queſtions our Senſe, or Ca- 
pacity, is thought more to reflect upon 
our Honour, than that which even Re+ 
ASME: | ENT Us Be proaches 
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proaches our Honeſty. But all this is car. 
ried out by meer Confidence and Aſſu- 
ranck, by Number and Vote, without 
Reaſon or Principle; for there is more of 
God in the Man that is Good and Virtu- 
ous, than in him that is Knowing and 
Learned; and therefore alſoa eater Right 
and Title to Honour. Not but that even 
in reſpect of real Senſe and Underſtanding, 
the Good Man might ſtand upon a level 
with him, ſince by the wiſe. Government 
of himſelf, and diſcreet Conduct of his 
Life, he gives the beſt demonſtration of 
Intellectual Light, according to that of St. 
James, Who is a Wiſe Man, and indued with 
Knowledge. among you, let him ſhew it out of 
4 good Con verſation. But to wave this Con- 
ſideration at preſent, it may ſuffice to give 
our Good Man the Preference of Honour 
in his Competition with the Learned, 
Great, Powerful or any other; that he 
reſembles and repreſents God according to 
a more noble Perfection than any of them 
do. And thus is he more honourable in 
reſpe& of the greatneſs: of the Perfection 
he is poſſeſſed of, As alſo 
Secondly, In reſpect of his Right and Pro- 
perty in it. The more there is of this in 
any good or perfection a Man has, the 
more Honour will redound to him from it; 
becauſe ( as was temark'd above,) he 


there- 
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thereby comes to have a nearer Reſem. 
| blance of God in reſpect of his Independence, 
Now if there be any Perfection which a 
Man has a Right and Property in, and may 
call his amn, it is his Goodneſs and Virtue, 
as reſulting from the free determination of 
his Will, the only thing either without 
him, or within him that he has in his 
Power. Tis true indeed a Mans Virtue is 
not ſo his own, as to exclude the Grace of 
God, to whoſe concurrence and cooperati- 
on all our good Habits and Performances 
muſt be principally aſcribed ; but yet tis 
moſt certain that *tis in ſeveral reſpects 
much more his own, than any of thoſe o- 
ther things upon which Men generally va» 
lue themſelves, and expect to be reverenc'd 
and eſteem'd by others. The Goods of 
Fortune are wholly without a Man, and 
the Goods of the Body are in the worſer 
part of him; and the Goods of the Mind 
though inherent in him, and in the better 
part of him too, yet they are none of 
them ſo much of and from himſelf, ſo 
much in his own Power and Diſpoſal as 
his Goodneeſs and Virtue. Men are born 
to Greatneſs, and they inherit Nobility; 
and a good Temper of the Blood and Spi- 
rits, with a happy Contexture of the Brain, 
makes them Witty and Ingenious; but 
they are Virtuous by Choice, and Goodneſs 
29101414 | 15 
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is of their own acquiring, and depends all 
the way upon the free determination of 
their own Wills. In which reſpect Good 
Men have a new and peculiar Title to Ho- 
nour, in as much as they t not on- 
ly a greater Perfection of God, vis. his 
„but in a more perſect and Excel- 

i Mos, Suh oi fana nns 
vine Nature. 

Indeed upon the whole matter, a good 
Man is the greateſt Repreſentative of God 
vpon Earth; he repreſents the beft and 
greateſt of his Perfections, and after the 
moſt Divine way and manner. He is Poſ- 
ſeſſed of * Good, and he has it 
in ſome Meaſure from Himſelf, and may 
truly call it his own, it being partly ow- 
ing to the good uſe he has made of his Natu- 
ral Powers. His Body is a Living Temple 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and his Soul a reaſon- 
ing Image of the whole Trinity; and both 
together make up a Bleſſed Member of 
Chriſt, and an Habiration of God through the 
Spirit, Eph. 2. 22. For God properly dwells 
Cont Man and a Good Man has alfo 
bis Dwelling in God; according to that of 
St. John, He that dwelleth in Charity, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him. He is indeed the 
moſt Glorious Temple that the Divinity has 
next to the Sacred Humanity of Jeſus Chriſt; 
the Divine Shecingh reſts upon him, wy. 


4 
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the Glory of God ſhines forth in him, as 
it did of old in the jewiſh Tabernacle. 
And as God dwells in him, ſo he loves 
him, and delights in him, and in him on- 
ly. For *tis neither Greatneſs nor Wealth, 


Wit nor Learning,' nor any thing of meer 


Human Extraction, that can recommend 
us to God, or make us amiable or honour- 
able in his Eyes. Theſe things indeed ara 


all in all with the World, but they are of 


no account with him; God regards nothing 
in us but his own Image, which conſiſts 
in Righteouſneſs and true Holineſs, and 
this he can find no where upon Earth, but 
in a Good Man; and there he finds is, 
loves it, and honours it. For the good 
Man follows the Will, and conforms to 
the Order of God, the frame of his Mind 
is rightly. diſpoſed, and the Strings of his 
Soul well in Tune; that which is theMea- 
{ure of the Divine Will, is the Rule alſo of 


his Eſſential Order and Juſtice, he wills 
that which is ſimply and abſolutely beſt, 
Without being ſway'd by any by, private, 


or ſelt-regards ; is above all little ſneaking 
Deſigns or unworthy Projectings; is indu- 
ed with a Spirit of Univerſal Love, ſeeks 
the good of all Mankind, and heartily re- 


jayces in the Welfare of every Creature. 


Men may talk of Gallantry, Bravery and 


Honour, and ſuch like Romantick Wor- 


thinels, 
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thineſs, but when. als done, Goodneſs is | 
the moſt generous and noble thing in the 
World; and could we but ſee into the Breaſt. 
of him that has it, we ſhould need no fur- 
ther Argument to recommend him to our 
Eſteem; the very Idea of his Excellence, 
like that of Virtus it ſelf,) would extort 
om us the greateſt Veneration for him: 
Thus it would be if the inſide of a Good 
Man were laid open, Si his Oculis, &c. But 
as the cauſe now ſtands, tis eaſier to de- 
monſtrate that eminent Right which good 
Men have to Honour, than to perſuade a 
ſlupid and diſingenious World, that is in- 
fluenc'd only by ſenſible Appearances, to 
treat them with that Reverence and Re- 
ſpect which they juſtly deſerve: Which 
leads me to conſider {os nat en 
2. That Contempt which they do really meet 
wth, Deſpiſed and Rejetted of Men, 
which was one of the moſt diltinguiſhin 
Characters of the Son of God, is; and 
ways will be in ſome meaſure the Lot and 
Portion of all his Diſciples and Followers, 
who muſt bear and carry after their Maſter 
this part of his Crofs;; whatever other Porti- 
on of it they have the Forune to eſcape. 
The World was never yet ſo good, (and Pm 
afraid never will be on this ſide the Millen- 
nium, ) but that Wicked Men had always by 
much the Majority on their ſide; and they 
01 are 
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are eaſily tempted to deſpiſe thoſe whom 
they can ſo eaſily —— and whom they 
- withal reſolo d never to imitate. They 


SH have have coo 5 comme —— * | 


obliged m their own ls to de- 
— them to whoſe Order will not 
ht over, and as far as they can 
E: — pris Contemptible. The Prin- 
ciple upon which they act, makes it their 
Intereſt ſo to do, and they of all Men are 
the moſt conſiſtent with their Principles; 
Whence *tis that the Children of thi 
World are in their Generation Wiſer than 
the Children of Light. 80 _ . — | 
| of —_—_ * 
an can hardly expect r Nen 
ment from the Hands of 1 than Scorn 
and Contempt: And accordingly tis what 
he generally meets with. But N being 
matter of Fact, can be directly pro 
by no other Argument than Obſervation 
and Experience, which truly is fo well 
furniſhed with inſtances of this nature, 
that there needs no other. For certainly 
that Man muſt either have been a great 
Stranger to the World, or have been very 
happy in the fortune of his Company, 
Who ſhall need to be told of the Contempt 


and Diſ. reſpect (not to ſay any thing of 
* Abuſes and Indignities) _— bor” 
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Good Man meets with abroad as his ordi- 
nary Entertainment. That his Awful 
Senſe of God is reproached as Cowardice 


that 5 P and Devotion rowards fam, 2 
of 


as dans not 
emperance is Mig roman 


vity, 
Aach Humou⸗ In a Word, 770 
— I: Qualities ate Miſconſtrued and 
med, and the Good Man himfelfall 
m_ Vilified and r 'Þ » 


The truth is, He and- Re 2 | 
Two Subjefts 2 in Reſerve 1271 5 
Divertiſement to — lewd Companies, 
the laſt Refuge of exhauſted Humour, and 
of a ſpent Invention; when their - 
flags, and the Vein of their Wit and 
runs low, when cheir - Skeepy Spirits want 
a Provocativs, and the Glaſs and their Jalli- 

ty are both zt a ſtand, — at a dead lift 
comes in Religion, or ſome Good Man or 
other, (and if one of the Sacred Character, 
fo much the better,) to quicken their 
drooping Mirth, and to ſet a new edge 
upon their Wit; and then their Tmagj- 
nation teems and ferments afreſh, and 
the Men are awale and alive again. | Theſe 
things 


* 
* N 4 m 


things are ſo notorious and unqueſtionable 
that they need more to be lamented and 
reform'd than to be proved; and therefore 


I T ſhall beſtow upon this part only this fur. 


ther Remark, that there is one thing that 
mightily argues both the Reality and 
the Greatneſs of that Contempt which 
is uſually caſt upon Good Men, as being 
the deplorable Effect and Conſequence of 
it, and that is, (who would ever imagin 


it?) che ſhame of doing well. Strange I 


cConfeſs it is, that Men ſhould be: aſham- 
ed of that which is the greateſt Perfection 
of their Beings, and the true Glory of 


their Natures; and yet ſo it falls out, 


there is many a Man who has an excellent 
Temper of Spirit, very Pious Reliſhes of 
God, and whoſe Heart ſtands very well 
diſpoſed to Religion; nay, he is very full of 
it, and would fain „ie it vent, and un- 
burthen himſelf of it in good and pious 
Diſcourſe, but he is aſnamed, but he dares 
not, for fear of appearing Singular and out 
of Faſhion, Odd and Ridiculous, of being 
thought Guilty of Devotion; and therefore 
(as one that was under the like Paſſion 
confeſſes of himſelf,) he holds his Jong ue 
and ſpeaks nothing ; he keeps Silence, yea, e- 
Ven wy good Words; tho at the ſame time 


it be Pain and Grief to him. Now tho 


this is not at all to be excuſed in Good "__w 
1 kg I who 


POR —_—_ mo umn, 6 1 
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who by this Heit' —— — — 
Bw ad to on und acknow led 
their Character und Profefſton; do 
much Honour and | Cotintertzrice to the 
Cenſutes of TH Men Yer ens is plain At. 
gument of the Teeth of what we ate now - 
Dicourſing > and Con vincing ſign of chat 
genene om 


rempt which the 
Neon and a Pen of of Goodnels en. 
poſes Men to, as bels the the wnhippy oon. 
ſeguence of rhar Contettipt. 


For 'why i * 
that Good Men are aſhamed to —— | 
that o#twerdly, which in ward thicy ſo mud 
admire and approve, and to appear as Res 
hgious as indeed they are, but becauſe of 
that Ignominy and Contempt which ordi- 
ur inſues upon fiich an Appearance ? as 
a Man would be aſhamed to go 


Abroad 
in an Old- faſtion'd Habit, thouph never 
ſo Rich and Good, and to his own likes, 
ing, for fear of being ſtared upon, and 
lavghvd at. And this truly is the hard caſe of 
Good Men; the Wolid is grown fo corrupt, 
and Goodneſs has ſo fe Friends in it, that 
Good- Men are fain to hide and conceal 
the rich Attire and precious Furniture of 
their Minds, and to wear a Diſguiſe ovet 
it, for fear if they ſhould appear in their 
own Native Dt „they ſhould draw up- 
on them the Ey esand the Laughter of the 
the Rabble , tho would take them for 

Q | Fools 
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Fools and Anticks, By what Wan an 
and Conſiderations, our Good Man, ma 
be aſſiſted. to deſpiſe and overlook Kg. 4 
ſurd and unworthy Treatment, has been 
Bic fugg uggeſted in the entrance of this 
3 e it will be time now e 


1 3. The hainqus 1 njuſtice ad 1 ety eg of d 
ſuch Contempt. "The grounds 0 
ſufficiently al 1 in — we 3 
diſoours d. upon the Firft Head, concern. 
ing that Honour and Reverence which 
is due to Good Men. For if Good Men 
are really ſo honourable and worthy of te- 
ſpeR, as is there repreſented, then it muſt 
needs: follow, that tis a very Rae 0 pou 
of Tojuſtice-and Impiety to deſpiſe 
It is ſo indeed to deſpiſe. any Man, 

all Men are in ſome meaſure honourahk 3 

as far as they repreſent him, who is the Fou 
tain of all Honour, and no Man abſolutely 
to be deſpiſed ; and therefore ſays bod 
mon, He - is void of Wiſdom, deſpiſes bnt © 
Neighbour. Prov. 11. 12, Whatever ther- 
fore the Witty Men of the Age may 


think, tis no great ſigu of Wiſdom in 
the judgment of him who was ſo great 


a Maſter of it, to deſpiſe any Man. But WM | 
to deſpiſe a Good Man, one that of all MW 
Men has the beſt and moſt unqueſti 
onable Right and Title to Honoar, 1s oy 

mo 
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groſſeſt Inj, the moſt Colourſets and 
Pretenoeleſs Impiety imaginable. Thert 
is nothing in the ; whole" Univerſe 
contemptible but an MV2Mad,: nor he 
any further than as he declines from that 
and fundamental meaſure of Ho- 
nour, the Image and Reſemblance of God; 
and fo far - indeed there is no one de- 
gree of Contempt but hat is juſtly due 
to him. If therefore Wicked Men are for 
deſpiſing, if they muſt needs exerciſe their 
Sora and Contempt, let it be upon them 
ſelves, the only deſpicable part of the 
Creation. But to deſpiſe Good Men, thoſe 
who” are worthy of the greateſt Honour 
and Reverence, thoſe whom God himſelf 
moſt honours, and in whom is the great- 
eſt” Appearance of his Divinity; thoſe who 
him in his beſt and nobleſt Per- 

ſions , who are Partakers of his Di- 
vine Nature, Members of his Son, Tem- 
ples of his Spirit, and Heirs of his Eter- 
nal Kingdom; what an Injuſtice, what an 
Impiety muſt this be! God hasbutone par- 
ticular Repreſentative upon Earth, ſince rhe 
Aſſumption of his Son, and ſhall that be 
ſingled out by Wicked and Diſſolute Men 
to be the due of their Deriiion and 
Contempt? 

The Scripture takesnotice of it as a very 
é Q 2 irreligious 
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irreligious Symptom in Mizh!, 1 Chron. 
FALSE 

val Solemniry, and Playing 
beforethe Ark of God; and if in this ſhe. 

is ſuppoſed to have betrayed great Levi - 
ty and Prophaneneſs of Spirit, much more 
would ſhe have done fo, if ſhe had deſpiſed 
bim, whenhewasingagedin an immediate 
add of Religion, when he was upon his 

Knees at Prayers, — his Harp 

and Himſelf ta a Devotional Hymn of 

Hallelujah. Iis great Profaneneſs to 

deſpiſe any. thing that never ſo remote- 

ly relates to God, and carries in any degree 
the face of Religion; (upon which accoum 
by the way, I think it a very unjuſtifiadle 

Practice to ridicule or make a Mockery 

af what the moſt miſtaken Sect of Men 

calls Divine Morſbip;) hut to mae 

light of that wherein the Honour of 

God is more immediately concern'd, to 

undervalue pure and undefiled Religion, 

to mock at Righteouſneſs and true Holi- 

neſs, to ridicule that glorious Image and 

Life of God upon Earth, which the An- 

1 adore in Heaven; what Impiety can be 

5 | compared with this ? It muſt be a great 

| | - Aﬀeont to the Infinite Majeſty of God, 

| to deſpiſe any part of the Natural Cres- 
tian, (there being nothing in it but what 
: is 
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is form'd according to the Living Exem- 
plars of the Eternal and uncreated Will 
dom, who is the Ida of all the Creatures) 
but to deſpiſe the Supernatural Product of 
his Spirit, the Workmanſhip of his Grace; 


the moſt Divine Itnage of his Son; what 


an Indignity muſt this be to him! what 


an Abominable, I had almoſt ſaid V 


prdoneble Offence againſt him! How neatly 
is his Majeſty and Honour concern'd in 
it! and how ſeverely do we think will 


he ſit in Judgment apainft it in the great 


Day of Diſtinctiom and Recompence, when 
he ſhall be glorified in his Saints, atid up- 
on his Enemies, particularly thoſe his bold 
and impudent Adverſaries, who are De/p#- 
ſers of them that are good! n 
Behold then ye Deſpiſers, and wonder ani 
deriſb in that great and laſt Day of De- 
ciſton, when Religion and Piety ſhall be 
publiekly honoured and rewarded , and 
the Righteous ſhall ftand in great Bold- 
* neſs before the Face of ſuch as have at- 
flicted him, and made no account of him 
or his Labours. And —— the — — 
repenting and groaning for Anguiſnh o 
Spirit, Ga 4% within themſelves, this 
was he whom we had ſometimes in De- 
riſion, and a Proverb of Reproach : We 


Fools accounrited his Life Madneſs, and 


his End to be without Honour, But how 
Q 3 IS 
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is he number'd among the Children of 
God, and his Lot is among the Saints 
The Scene is now ſtrangely alter'd, and the 
ſtate. of things reversd and turned upſide 
down. Virtue that was before deſpiſed, 
is now the only thing in Credit and Honour, 
and that dares lift up its Head; and Vice that 
Was before applauded, flatter'd and court. 
ed and feared, now ſneaks and trembles, 
and inherits Eternal Shame and Confuſi- 
on. Conlider this, ye that forget God, and 
deſpiſe his Worſhip, and thoſe that ſerve 
him, and that are ſo dear to him, and turn 
our Contempt into Honour and Eſteem; 
or how meagly ſoever you may think of 
| Good Men, God in the mean while has 
another notion of them ; and know this, 
that you cannot think ſo meanly of them, 
as God thinks of you, and as you will one 
Day think of your ſelves. In the meantime 
conlider what your Judge ſays, T ake heed 
that ye deſpiſe not une -, theſe little ones; 
for I ſay unto you, that in Heaven their An. 
gels ao always behold the Face of my Father 
mhich ts in Heaven, Mar. 18. 10. | 
The Reſult then of the whole is this, 
that we endeavour to judge of things, not 
according to Popular Meaſures, but ac- 
ggrding to true and juſt Ideas, and render 
to Good Mean that Honour and Reverence 
which is due to that glorious Image of God 


which 


7 
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which ſhines in them, and have a care of 
treating any Man with Scorn and Con- 
tempt, leſt it ſhould happen to light up- 
on a Good Man; but moſt of all we 
deſpiſe. them whom we know to be Good: 
Whom we ought to Love, Reverence and 
Eſteem, and for whom we ought to 
Praiſe and Glorify God, to whom be Glory 
henceforth and for ever, Amen, 
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T he ſeveral ways whereby 


Addreſſes bimſelf to Man. 


— 


7-4 


5 n 

Doth not wiſdom cry? and under ſtand- 
ing put forth her voice? = 

Unto you, O men, I call, and my voice 
is to the ſons of men. 

O ye ſimple, underſtand wiſdom, and 
J* fools, 'be ye of an underſtanding 


THEN a Man ſhall — con- 

| ſider and compare the vaſtly dit- 
ferent States of the two Worlds, the 
Natural and the Moral, how regular - 
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full of Order the Natural is, where the 
Ln of Motiom are not more excellent - 
ſect than the Execution of them is 
and exact; where Bodies of all 

manner of Sizes, Figures and Contextures 

move not only — — ſo as 
to contribute to the Beauty and Perſecti- 
— — — alſo with the 
grea rmity and Agreement ima- 
ginable, the Communication 'of Motion be- 
ing always the ſame; in the like Accidents 
and Rencounters of Bodies all the World 
over; 1 — when a Man fhall conſider 
this, and at the fame time hall reflect up- 
on the State af the More World, how alt 
over ixregular and diforderly this is, how 
corrupt the Wills and Practices of Men 
are, how little the ſacred Rules of Morali- 
ty are obſerv'd, which are yet as neceſſa- 
ry to the well being of Society, as the Laws 
of Motion are to the Order of Nature. 
—— withal how various and diſuniform 
every 1 Man almoſt; ſetting up for himſelf, 
wing + — a _— way, 
acting upon a ent Principle, and for a 
different End, fa that there ſeeems to be 
ſcarce any other in their Mo- 
tions but the commer Diſorder of them; ſuch 
a Conſideration as this would almoſt tempt 3 
one to think, that either theſe two! 9 


" 


ular Motion of Human Will is, 
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— and the ſame — 
t he was a ial an Pa- 
rent, that he — — Value upon the 
Natural than upon the Moral World, and 
had more regard for the Orderly Motion of 
Bodies, than for the Regular Love of Spirits. 
Thus indeed a Man would be tempt- 
ed to imagin, that ſhould only conſider 
the different States of theſe two- Worlds 
in themſelves, without proceeding to en- 
uire into God's Diſpenſations towards 
em, and how far he has intereſs d him- 
ſelf in the Conduct and Regulation of their 
reſpective Motions. © But by that time 
this is well look'd into and conſider d, 
there will appear ſufficient reaſon for the 
laying down that Prejudice which upon 
the other Conſideration he took up; ſuf- 
ficient to convince him that God is not 
ſuch a partial and unequal Parent as at 
firſt he was apt to imagin, but that he is 
no leſs concern'd for the Order of the Mo- 
ral World, than for that of the Natural, 
and has taken as much care (as far as 
the Capacity of the Subject would allow) 
for the Regulation of the former, as for 
that of the latter. That he has applied 
himſelf to both in a Meaſure proportion- 
able to their Natures, and has book aſſiſt· 


ant to them as far as they were capable; 
That he has made all proviſion W 
th 


* 
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both for the Diſcovery, of his Will, and 
for enforcing Conformity to it, and that 
there has been nothing wanting on God's 
part towards the moſt perfect Regula- 
tion of the Moral World, notwithſtand- 
ing that great and general Diſorder it is 
now under. For, Does not Wiſdom cxy ? 
And Underſtanding put forth her Voice? 
Unto you, O Men, I call, my Voice is to the 
Sons of Men. O ye Simple, underſtand 


Wiſdom, and ye Fools be of an underſtanding 2 


Heart. | | 
I The Words are already divided, and 
ſtand in a poſture fit for Diſcourſe ; for 
in the firſt Verſe we have a ſolemn De- 
claration or Admonition of the Divine 
aiy& , the Eternal and Subſtantial WiF 
dom of God, Doth not Wiſdom cry? And 
Underſtanding put forth ber Voice? In the ſe- 
cond we have the Perſons to whom this 
Admonition is directed: Onto you, O Men, 
I call, my Voice is to the Sons of Men. In 
the third Verſe we have the Matter of this 
ſolemn Admonition: O ye Simple, under- 
ſtand Wiſdom , and ye Fools , be ye of an 
underſtanding Heart, "Theſe are the Parts 
into which the Words are naturally laid 
out; but not loving to clog my Di 
courſe with unneceſſary Diviſions, I ſhall 
caſt the two firſt into one, and ſo 'ſhall 
conſider : 5 


1. An 


0 
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an Admonition or Addieſs of the 
Wiſdom to the Wotld, or to Man- 


2 be Matter of this Addreſs. 
5 i The great Concern that lies upon the 
Wannen ee aud comply with this 
Divine Addreſs. 
The firſt thing we have here to confi. 
der is, an Admonition or Addreſs of the 
Eternal Wiſdom to the World. I fay of 
the Eternal Wiſdom, for that — can 
be meant by ( Wiſdom) in this place, than 
the ſubſtantial and eſſential Wiſdom of 
God; the Divine xy, the ſecond Per. 
ſon of the Trini „who is the true intelli- 
gible World, anc in whom is both the Lt 
and the Light of all Spirits, muſt needs ap- 
pear ſo unqueſtionably evident to any one 
that ſhall but glance over the Coherence of 
this Chapter, that I may well be allow id 
to take it for granted, and proceed upon it 
as a 9 This Eternal and uncrea- 
ted Wiſdom who is the great Lumina 
of the whole Intellectual World, the Wil. 
dom of his Father, and the Light of 
Men, by whom, as the Author to the He- 
brews tells us, God made the Worlds, 
and by whom he upholds and ſuftains all 
thin 8. This ſame Eternal Wiſdom 1 
_ tay in proceſs of time to be made 


Fleſh, and- to take on him human 
Nature, 
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Nature, has all along upon the proſpect 
as it were of that near Alliance be was 
to contract with us, -ſhewn a particular 
regard for the Children of Men, and ap- 

lied himſelf to them in a various manner 

r their Diſcipline and Inſtruction t 
out the ſeveral Ages of the World. And 
indeed who ſo proper for. this Office, as 
be who was in the Eternal Syfaw of the 

Divine Counſel to be the Repairer- and 
Reſtorer of Human Nature, the Recon- 


ciler and Mediator between God and 


Man, and the great Teacher and Prophet of 
the World, and who withal was to he the 
King and Head of the Church, and the 
Judg of Man and Angels, in whoſe Hands 
the whole Adminiſtration of Providence 
is lodged; and by whom God now ge- 
verns as at firſt he made all things. Who 
ſo fit to admonifh and inform the World 
as he hy whom it was firſt — and aſter- 
wards repair d, and upon whoſe Shoulders 
(as the Prophet tell us, Ia. 9. 6.) the Go- 
For *tis to be conſider d, that this Ad- 
dreſs of Wiſdom to the World is one Ia- 
ſtance or Part of Divine Providence, of that 
paternal Care and Coacern whighGod has 
for the Works of his Hands; which is 
ſeen partly in preſcribing Laws of Mo- 
tion to the material World, and in exe- 
cuting 


cuting thoſe Laws; partly in ordering and 
diſpoſing the Events of the Moral World, 
in governing and controuling the Wills, 
Counſels, and Actions of Men, in ſetting 
Bounds to their Wickedneſs, ſaying, Hither- 
to ſbalt thou come, aud no further, in bring; 
ing Good out of Evil, and the like : And 
partly in giving Laws and Rules of Action 
fon the Conduct and Regulation of human 
Life, and in admoniſhing and ſtirring up 
the Hearts and Wills of Men to a due 
Conformity with thoſe Laws. In ſpeak- 
ing and making application to the ra- 
tional World, both by telling Men what 
is their Duty, and by admoniſhing them to 
do it; by pointing out to them the Path 
of Life and Happineſs, and by quickening 
and putting them forward to walk in it. 
Theſe two laſt are the principal and moſt 
excellent Parts of Divine Providence, 
it being a thing of more difficulty to 
govern a Rational than a Material World, 
and withal of greater Conſequence that it 
ſhould be govern'd. And the laſt of all is 
the moſt principal of the latter two, it being 
of greater Confequence yet, that the Ratio- 
nal World ſhould be govern'd as to its Act. 
| tons asrelate to a future State, upon which 
an Eternity depends, than as to its Events 
and Occurrences» which concern only the 
_ preſent Political State of things. And —_— 
$13" | J ing y / 
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ingly the Eternal Wiſdom of God, by 
whom the World is govern'd, and the great 
Wbeel of Providence turn d round, has all 
along, and does ſtill make this his particular 
Concern, to addreſs his Voice to the Sons 
of Men, to teach and direct, to admo- 
niſh and exhort them in the ways of Righ- 
teouſneſs and Peace, that ſo they may live 
nell here, and happily for ever, ' 
Various are the Ways and Manners 
whereby God ſpeaks and addreſſes himſelf 
to Man, as I ſhall endeavour to repreſent 
in the proceſs of this Diſcourſe; but in the 
mean, time we may here pauſe. a while 
and reflect how different the Method is 
which God uſes towards the Rational, from 
that which he uſes towards the Material 
World. In the Material World God has 
not only fix du and preſcrib'd certain Laws 


of Motion, according to which the Courſe 


of Nature ſhall proceed, but is himſelf the 
ſole and immediate Executor of thoſe 
Laws. For the Matter being a dead 


thoughtleſs thing, that has not Power ſo 
much as to move it ſelf, much leſs to 


move it ſelf regularly and in a way of 
Order, nor Capacity to underſtand or 
take notice of any external Ruleg or Laws 
of Motion that ſhould be prelſcrib'd to 


it, it would not have been ſufficient fot 


Cod to have eſtabliſh'd Laws of Motion, 
2 N though 
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though never ſo perfect, unleſs he 
alſo undertaken the Execution of th 
—— — bf in 5 . 
vernment of Nature. I ſay fe himſoif; 

to ſpeak „God does not preſcribe 
— of Miter to Mater ( for- towhat 
ſe ſhould he give a Law to that 
which cannot underſtand any) * 
ſelf in the Government of Matter, Tis 
to himſelf that he has ſet theſe Laws, and 
*tis by hamfelf too that they are 'eyecuned; 
God does here botty' ibe and Ge- 
cute at once; for tis he alone that pro- 


duces and regulates all the Motions of Mats · 


ter, wWhigh of it ſelf is ſo far from being 
able to move regularly, that it cannot 
Thus God deals with the World of B. 
dies, but thus he does not Seal with the 
World of Spirits. He does not here him- 
ſelf execute-the Laws of Love, as he does 
there hunfelf execute the Laws of Motion. 


As he immediately produces, fo he im- 


mediately regulates the Motion ef Bo- 


dies; but he contents himſelf to preſcribe 
Laws, to make Rational Applications, to 


ſpeakro- Spirits. He ſpeaks to them becauſe 
they are Razional, and can underſtand what 
he ſays, and he does but ſpeak to them be- 
cauſe they are free. God does not uſe any 
Violence towards them, or lay wr 

| raint 
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ſtraint upon them; he will be loved with 
à Love of Choice and with a Love of Rea- 
{oh , with a Love r of him, and 
with a Love worth them. For God 
250. . with his N in a 
Wa pod vera and to their Na- 
ks? A. and a having denied the 
Power of Thinki 6 Bodies, he hitn- 


ſelf thinks for them, and with his OW 


immediate Hand conduQts and orders all 
their Motions ; but having indued Spi- 
rits with Underſtahding and Will, made 
them rational and dee Ag, treats 
with them in a fational wa 
ing down to them Laws an 

and by ſetting before them rational 
tives and Inducemens to Obedience. And 
this is the Method he uſes towards Man, 
to whom as a farional Creature he ada 
dreſſes Himſelf in a rational way, ſetting 
before him Good and Evil, Life and Death, 
doth his Duty and the Conf of 
doing or not doing it: And tho, as be- 
ing a Creature of 4 f compounded Nature 
the Laws of Motion are immediately and 
forceably executed 1 one part of him, 
his Body, yet God does not thus execute 
the Laws 55 Love upon his Spiritual part; 
no, he deals with that after another man- 
ner, here Wiſdom cries, and Underſtanding 
pats forth her Voice, ade makes rationa 


Ap- 


1 
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Applications and Addreſſes to this part, 
he ſpeaks to the Soul. IO, | 

his he does ſeveral Ways, and in 
ſeveral Manners, and by ſeveral Inſtru- 
ments. Man hasnot more Capacities and 
Poſſibilities of receiving the Addreſſes of 


God, than God has Ways of addreſſing 


himſelf to him. He ſpeaks to him fleep- 


ing, and he ſpeaks to him waking ; he 


ſpeaks to him in Company, and he ſpeaks 
to him in Solitude ; he ſpeaks to his Senſes, 
and he ſpeaks to his Underſtanding; he 


* to him by Commands, and Promi- 


ſ] 

es, by Threatnings, by Exhortations , by 
Admonitions, by Reproofs ; nay, ( ſolow 
is he pleas'd to deſcend in his Treaty with 
us) even by Expoſtulations, and Beſeech- 


ings Why will ye dye? He is ſo concern'd to 


8 


in his Addreſs, that he becomes a 
upplicant to his Creature, and courts the 
Workmanſhip of his Hands. He ſpeaks to 
him within, and he ſpeaks to him without: 
Within by the Dictates of Reaſon, by the 
Light of inward Truth, and by the ſecret 
Whiſpers of his Spirit: Without, by the 
viſible Frame and Order of the Creation, 
wherein not only the Heavens declare the 
Glory of God, and the Firmament ſhews 
his Handy-Work , but even the meaneſt 
Inſect reads him a Lecture of Divinity, and 
preaches to. him a Sermon of AG 

an 
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and Devotion. By the various Diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, by all the Events and 
Accidents that happen ia the World, by 
his Judgments and by his Mercies, by his 

Smiles and by his Frowns, by Proſperity 
and by Adverlity, by the good Examples 
of good Men, and by the Puniſhments of 
bad Men, by the Hiſtories of former times, 
and by the preſent Tranſactions of his own, 
by the Relations of others, and by his own 
Experiences, by the ordinary Revolutionsof 
Nature, and by the extraordinary Appear- 
ances, by the Growth of Perfection, and 
Decay of natural Bodies, and by the ſeveral 
Stages and Periods of his own, by Hunger 
and Thirſt, by Sickneſs and Death, by the 
Bills of Mortality, and by the Pomp of 
Funerals, by Graves and Monuments, Epi- 
taphs and Eſcutcheons, and by the Mour ners 
that go about the Streets, by every Clock 
that he hears ſtrike, by every Bell that he 
hears ring, by the good Counſels and Ad- 
monitions of Friends, by the reading of 
good Books, and by the hearing of good Ser- 
mons, but chiefly the expreſs Revelati- 
on of his Divine Will in the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Teſtament : By 
Moſes and by the Prophets, by Chriit 
and by his Apoſtles, by the Law and 
by the Goſpel. wh 


R 2 This 
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This laſt is the moſt evident and re- 
markable way of God's ſpeaking and addreſ. 
ſing himſelf to Mankind. Here it is that 
W:/dom does moſt properly and emphatical. 
ly &y, and Undertanding pat forth her 
Voice. For here the Eternal and ſubſtan- 
tial Wiſdom that is our true intelligible 
Light, that enlightens every Man that 
comes into the World in the ſecret Receſs 
of his Reaſon, in Condeſcention to Man 
who is now wholly become ſenſible and 
carnal, puts on Fleſh, and makes himſelf as 
it were a ſenſible Light, inſtructing us and 
addreſſing himſelf to us after a ſenſible 
manner, by Miracles, by wholſom Dif- 
courſes , by Parables, by. familiar Simili- 
tudes and Compariſons , and by the moſt 
prevailing and effectual Sermon of a bright 
and ſhimng Example. And indeed the 
Incarnation and Revelation of the Son of 
God with the whole Courſe of his Life and 
Doctrine, and his myſterious Undertaking 
for us in that amazing and aſtoniſhing 
Work of our Redemption by his own Death 
and Paſſion, is ſuch a loud Call, ſuch an 
awakening Alarm, ſuch a mighty, ſuch a 
powerful, and withal ſuch a ſtanding 
Addreſs from God to the World, that 
one would think it ſhould not fail of hav- 
ing ſome ve "She Influence up» 
on it, but ſhould produce a great and 
wonderful 
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wonderful Change in the Lives and Man- 
ners of Men. For as hereby God does 
moſt convincingly and ſenſibly affure us 
that he loves the Man, ſo he does with no 
leſs evidence aſcertain us, by what he has 
laid upon his own Son, that he will not 
ſpare the impenitent Siuner; hotherefor 
having no 1 the Redemption 
Chriſt, muſt n rily have the Whole 
weight of God's Diſpleaſure fall upon him, 
and receive the full ſtroke of his Juſtice, 
if no Mediator had interpos d. Only his 
Condition will in one reſpect be much 


2 than ſo, as having neglected ſuch 3 
dear and wonderful Capacity, and Poſt; 
bility of Salvation, and (in the Phraſe of 
the Author to the Hebrews, Heb. 10. 29.) 
trodden under Foot the Son of God, and 
counted the Blood of the Covenant an un- 
holy thing, and done in deſpight of the 
Spirit of Grace. Which Words tho more 
immediately relating to Revolters and A- 
poſtates from the Chriſtian Faith, do yet 
truly concern, and are very applicable toall 
impenitent Chriſtians who neglect to cloſe 
with thoſe eaſie terms of Salvation which 
are offer'd them in the Goſpel of Chriſt. 
Theſe do truly tread under Foot the Son f 
God, and count the Blood of the Covenant 
an unholy thing, and do great deſpight 
to the Spirit of Grace. Upon which Conſide- 
R 3 ration, 
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ration, as we cannot but wonder that the 
Goſpel has no better effect, ſo we cannot 
but conclude that Chriſtianity will be a 
very ſore Judgment to thoſe to whom it 
does not prove a Mercy; and that of all 
the ſorts of Men in the World, none will 
have ſuch a terrible Account to make at the 
laſt Day, as il-living Chriſtians. = 
And thus have I run through the more 
viſible and ordinary ways whereby God 
addreſſes himſelf to Mankind; which be- 
cauſe they lie more open and expoſed 
to view, I content my ſelf only to point 
out as I go along. But there are yet 0- 
ther very conſiderable ways of God's 
| ſpeaking and applying himſelf to Man, 
which becauſe leſs vbſcrv'd and conſider'd, 
do the more need to be ſpoken to, and 
to be more particularly inſiſted upon. I 
therefore further conſider that God ſpeak- 
eth and addreſſes himſelf ro Man 

I. By the natural and neceſſary Order and 
Connexion of things, I do here firſt of all 
ſuppoſe (what . conſtant experience Wit- 
neſſes, and what I preſume no Man will 
deny, that there is a Connexion between 
ſome certain Actions, and ſome certain 
Conſequences; that ſome Actions are at- 
_ tended with good Conſequences, and ſome 
with bad--ones, that ſome do tend to the 
Happineſs, and ſome to the- . 0 


- 


op 
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of 3 ly as to en and as to 
his Publick Capacity. I ſuppoſe again Se- 
condly, that this nn not Toft 
tive and Arbitrary, but Natural and Ne- 
ceſſary, that it is founded upon the Na- 
ture and Conſtitution of things, upon the 
Syſteme of the Natural and Moral World, 
that is (to expreſs my ſelf more clearly, ) 
that the World being conſtituted as it is, 
and the Nature and Condition of Man 
in it, being ſo qualify'd and Circumſtan- 
tiated as it is, it is the natural and neceſ- 
ſary Reſult of ſuch a Complex Conſtitu- 
tion of things, that ſome certain Actions 
ſhould make for the well-being, and ſome - 
for the ill- being of Man. I ſuppoſe there- 
fore that Human Actions do operate Phyſi- 
cally, and in a way of Natural Caſualty, 
a that Happineſs or Miſery are the natu- 
ral and proper Effects of them; and that 
conſidering the preſent Syſteme of things, 
ſome Actions do as naturally tend to the 
order or diſorder of the Moral World, 
as fome Motions do to the order or diforder 


of the Natural World. This is the great 


and only Bottom of Morality, and that 
which lays a Ground for all the Natural 
Diſtin&ion that is between Good and Evil, 
virtue and Vice, thoſe Actions being cal · 
led Good which are naturally productive 
of Good, and thoſe Evil which are as na- 

3 R 4 turally 
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turally productive of,Evil; By which ac- 
count of Good and Evil, it is ſuppoſed þath 
that there is ſucha Connexion between ſuch 
Actions and ſuch Conſequences ; and with- 
al that this Connexion is Natural and Ne. 
ceſſary, being founded ypon the Nature 
and Conſtitution of things. Now. tho 
= be a ſufficient Reaſon why we ſhould 
do ſome Actions and avoid others, be- 
cauſe of the good or bad Conſequences 
that do naturally attend them, yet hither- 
to God is not ſuppoſed to ſpeak to us; not 
is the Practice or Omiſſion of theſe At 
ons ſuppoſed as yet to be bound upon 
us as a Law by any Declaration of his 
Will. They are indeed in themſelves high- 


I reaſonable to be done or avoided, in 


regard of their reſpective Conſequences, 
and ſo a very fit and apt to be Code the 
Matter and Subject of a Law; but as yet 
that which is requiſite to make them ſo is 
wanting, God not being as yet ſuppoſed to 
have made any Declaration of his Will 
concerning them. But one ſtep further 
will open to us a Proſpect of that too; for 
whereas God is the Author of the Nature 
and Conftitution of things, he muſt al 
ſo be ſuppoſed to be-the Author of all 
that Connexion which is founded upon it , 
and reſults from it. If upon ſuch- a Con- 
ſtitution of Nature, there ariſes a Connexion 

between 
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between ſuch Actions and ſuch..Conſe- 
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nexion that reſults from it e 
Actions, and that Good or Eyi 
follows upon them; and which muſt 1 
fore now no longer be conſider d as meer. 
Natural Conſequepces, but as a kind of Re- 
25 and A * 'd MED by 
upream LAW-SIVET. eat» 
ly that ſuch and fach Actions RO 
or omitted, is now no longer 2 bare Pra- 
Ctical Propoſition or Rational Diga (25 
— 2. will * it) but ſtrictly and 
properly a Ley, God having ſufficiently 
dec by theſe Rewards and rn | 
ments, as by a Natural Sand ian, that tis his 
Will and leaſure that thoſe 1. — which 
1 e attended with ggod Conſequeners, 
ould be done, = that thoſe which 
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are attended with evil Conſequences ſhould 
be avoided. Not as if T thought ( with 
ſome) that the Law had its Obligation from 
the Sanction, but thartheſe Natural SanQti- 
onsare Signs and Declarations of the Will 
of God, ho by them ſpeaks to the World, 


as 2 Law-giver what he will have done, 


and what he will have left undone. And 
2 5e Pluſere and Pain : A thi 
2. Byſenſible Pleaſure and Pain: A thing 
which 25 Body feels | - 
| ſerious Reflection upon - tho to him that 

will confider , it will preſently a 4 
that it reads us a very, profitable Lecture, 
and that there is a Voice of God in it. For 
does not God by the frequent and daily re- 


turn of theſe Impreſſions, continually —1 


us in mind of the Nature and of the 
pray of = Souls; that wp N Thinkin 

ings; and Beings capable of Happin 
and Miſery , which becauſe we actually 


feel in ſeveral Degrees, and in ſeveral kinds, 


we may juſtly think pur ſelves capable of 


in mor rp how far, or in what variety, 
it be paſtour Comprehenſion exactly to de- 
fine. Indeed at preſent we are conſcious 


to our ſelves but of Five different kinds of 
N or 8 Senſations (God having 

r the preſent thought convenient to a- 
waken no more than what are neceffary ta 


the uſe and conduct of this Bodily Life,) 


but 


„ but few paſsany 
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but what Dormaent Senſes we have with- 
in us, how. many Senſations we are capa- 
ble of, and to what ree our Pleaſure 
or our Pain may be heighten'd, when God 
ſhall proceed to draw our all the Powers, o- 
pen all the Stops, and awaken the now ſilent 
Capacities - of the Soul, who can tell of 
imagin ? In the mean while by thoſe which 
God has already awaken'd, he gives us a 
little Specimen of what further Happineſs 
or Miſery we are capable, and by'thar 
warns and admoniſhes us, that ons of 
theſe Two Senſations will be our Lot here- 
after; and conſequently what manner of 
Perſons we ought to be, in all Holy Con- 
verſation and Godlineſs, with what care 
and exactneſs it concerns us to demeanour 
ſelves in this ſhort Probation , that we may 
not be Miſerable , but Happy in that Stare 
which is all Happineſs or all Miſery, 

Had a Man never felt ſuch a thing as 
Pleaſure or Pain , he would not only have 
been ignorant of the Two greateſt Capa- 
cities of his Nature, but would have had 
no Handle in him for God to have taken 
hold of him by. It would have been to no 
purpoſe for God to have given him a Reve- 
lation concerning Heaven and Hell; for he 
could not then have any Notion of any 
ſuch thing, and ſo would not have be- 
lieved it; or at leaſt he would have _— 
ot pit uc 
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ſuch a Faint, Languid and Confuſe Senſe 


of it, as would have ſtood him in little or 
no ſtead towards the Order and Government 
of his -Life. But now having 
taſted of theſe Two Caps, having within 
himſelf chis early Pledge, this Earneſt, this 
Anticipation of Happineſs and Miſery ; he 
looks upon Heaven and Hell as poſſible 
Ideas, and fo ſtands diſpoſed to admit of a 
Revelation con theſe Two States, 
whereof he has already ſome Image with. 
in himſelf, and whereof God does not 
fail to put him conſtantly in mind by eve- 
ry Fleaſure which he enjoys, and by eve- 
ry Pain which he ſuffers. 

And whereas we do often want that 
Pleaſure which we naturally Love , and 
feel that Pain which we naturally Hate, 
we are hereby given to underſtand, that 
we are not to our ſelves the Authars of our 
own Senſations, ( for if ſo, we ſhould never 
be in Pain, and never without Pleaſure, ) 
but are altogether Paſſive in the Sentiments, 
and receive them from another Hand, and 
at anothers Pleaſure, that we are wholly 
ſübject tothe Power and Wik of ſome Su- 
perior Being, who acts in and upon our Sou 
. and affects us with Pleaſure and Pain, 

ſo deſer ves to he the Object of our Love and 
of our Fear, as having the Power to make 
us Happy or Miſerable. And if that 8 
| ng 
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Being be no other than God hitnſelf, (as 
I have plainly demonſtrated in another Diſ- 
courſe, ) then it follows that God ſpeaks 
and ad reſſes hitnſelf to us in every Senſati- 
on of Pleaſure or Pain which he raiſes in us, 
thereby continually admoniſhing us in the 
moſt ſenſible and palpable manner of our 
intire Subjection to him, and utter Depend- 
ance upon him; that we are in his Hands 
2s Clay in the Hands of the Potter, to be 
moulded and faſhion'd as he pleafes, to 
receive what Modification of Soul he ſhall 
think fit, whether of Pleaſure or of Pain; 
that he has the moſt Abſolute Power o- 
ver us, whereby he is able to make us ei- 
ther Happy or Miſerable, and conſequeat- 
ly that he only ought to be Loved, and he on- 
ly tobe ſeated us. And thus God ſpeaksto 
Man by what ſeems 'moſt Natural to him, 
and is moſt Ordi with him, fenſible 
Pleafure and Pain. As he does alfo 
3. By that inward Joy and Conſolation 

which attends the Good, and by that inward 
Trouble and Uneaſineſs that attends the bad 
fate of the Soul, The thing here ſuppoſed, 
is matter of eommon and univerſal Expe- 
rience; there is no Man but who is or may 
be. ſenſible, that when the Moral State of 
his Soul is out of order, when either he 
leads an ill courſe of Life, or when his 

heart does not ſtand rightly diſpoſed — 
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God and Goodneſs, he feels a certain in. 


ward Pain and Trouble in his Spirit, and 
is reſtleſs and uneaſie within himſelf, more 
or leſs, according to the degree of the Dif. 
order, and the greater or leſſer tenderneſs 
and ſenſibility of his Conſcience. This 
ſtate of Mind which every Sinner feels, the 
Pſalmiſt has moſt emphatically deſcribed 
in the account that he gives of himſelf du. 
ring the Moral Indiſpoſition of his Soul. 
Plal. 38. Thine Arrows ſtick faſt in me, and 
thy Hand preſſes me ſore. There is no ſound- 
meſs in my Fleſh becauſe of thine Anger, rei- 
ther is there any reſt in my Bones becauſe fm 
Sin, For mine Iniquities are gone over mine 
Head, as an heavy Burthen they are too heavy 
for me. My Wound, ſtink and are corrupt 
becauſe of my Fooliſhneſs. I am troubled, 
Ian bow'd tlown greatly, Igo Monrning all 
the Day long. For my Loins are fill d with 4 
Loathſom Diſeaſe, and there is no Sounaneſs 
in my Fleſh. Tam feeble and ſore broken, I 
have roar d byreaſon of the Diſquietneſs of my 
Heart. One would be ready to think by 


this diſmal Deſcription, that he that made 


it, had then laboured under ſome ſtrange 
Bodily Diſeaſe, Hurt or Pain; but tis 
very certain that the Words are Metapho- 
rical, and under the Figure of a fore, bro- 


ken and wounded Body, repreſent that 
. Pain and Anguiſh of Spirit the Prophet 
| FS Was 
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was then under , and. which every Soul in 
its Proportion feels , that is out of the way 
and order of God. According tothat no- 
ted Saying of St. Auſtin, Ita eſt, & ſic 74765 
Domine, ut Pena ſibi ſit omnis inordinatus 
Animus, So it is, and ſo thou haſt com- 
manded O Lord, that every inordinate Min 
ſhould be a Puniſhment to it ſelf. - 
And ſo likewiſe.on the contrary, when 

a Man's Soul is rightly affected, and in a 
true Moral Frame and Temper; when he 
has done a good Action, or ſpent a Day 
well in Works of Devotion or Charity, he 
feels an inward Joy and Complacency of 
Spirit, ſomething like the Pleaſure of Health, 
when the Body is well in Tune, (for in- 
deed Holineſs is the Health of the Soul,) 
with a ſecret Whiſper of Applauſe and Ap- 
robation within himſelf ; he finds a Chear- 
| Day of Light and Warmth breaking 
in upon his Soul, and a certain Balmy 
Sweetneſs diſtilling upon all his Thoughts. 
But now hence is this Pleaſure and this 
Pain that attends the good and bad ſtate of 
the Soul? Is it not from God ? Yes it is. 
He (as I have elſewhere ſhewn, ) is the 
true and ſole Cauſe of all our Senſations , 
and is alone able to make us Happy or Mi- 
ſerable. Tis he therefore that raiſes this 
Pleaſure and this Pain in us, and that thus 
differently Rewards or Puniſhes the _ 

| 0 
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6f Men, as th 


e thr is ci: 
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8 — * diffuſes this Bit. 
thoſe Sous that have er- 


rerhels t 
red and Reed from tim and his Ways, 


thereby admotmiſhing them that are in 
aft undue aid dara) ſtate * iti 2 
wrong way that will never lead them to 


himſelf, their true Good; and that there. 


fore they ſhould make haſte to get out of 
it. Atid 'tis the fame He that ing on 
the Oyl of Joy and Gladneſs 125 
and Virtuouſly diſpoſed Souls, there 5 
thoniſhing them that * are in His 
in a ſtate and way that he likes and 1 
of, and that will not fail to 
himſelf + that therefore they oull 
on and preſevere in this Gad Coute 
This I take to be both a true Account, and 
the Natural Conſttuction of this Pleaſure 
and this Pain which attends the Good of 
the Evil Diſpoſition of the Soul. They are 
both raifed in her by God, and that to 0 
other end, but to admoniſh her of her Du- 
ty and Intereſt, that ſhe may know when 
ſhe conforms to his Order,and when ſhe de- 
viates from it. And thus the great God out 
of his infinite Love, and tender Regard fot 
his Creaturs, is 1 to act the part of a 
Gaardian Angel General, to do the Office 
of a Private * to every patticular 


Man, by Smiling upon him, * 
m, 
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him when he does well, and by Frowning: 
won him, and Checking himwhen he does 
in, that fo he thay uV boch A Mario diſs 


an, kd an Iweouagement to Ao his Duty. 


Theſe „ _—_ ways — _ 
dh tries der ſlanding puts forth 
Paich; Thus God ſpea 


Why he turns the Deaf-Bar, and refuſes 
the Voice of the Divine Charmer, Charm 
he never ſo wiſely. He ſets at naught all tis 
Coumſels, and will have none of his Re- 
proofs ; Prov. 1. 2 f. as Viſdom her ſelf com: 
ins in the Firſt Chapter of her Divine 
ences. "The loud Cal our of the Sen- 

ſes, the Tumult and Hurfy of the Paſſions; 
the Noiſe and Bur/ of the World, and the 


Cates and Troubles of this Buſie Life, con- 


ſpire together to drown both the ſtill 


ties, that nothing elſe can be diſtinctiy 
heard bat what relates to the good of tlie 
Body, and the Animal part of Man. But 
there is a time oo nng on, When God will 
be heard, and chat the Awakenin 
Trump of the Arch-Angel, when Sicken 
ſhall have broughtdown the ſwelling Tide 
of the Blood and Spirits, and thereby laid 
the Fury and Tempeſt of Nature; when 


the Scream of Vital Oyl ſhall run low, and 
| | 8 5 
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ſell to Man. But how does Man Hear > 
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' Whiſpers, and che louder Calls of God; and 
do ſo fall and ingage our narrow Capaci- 


'- whom he would not thus importu 
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the great Wheel of Life turn gently rqund; 
1 — the Man, then 
will God ſpeak to Adam in the Cool of the 
Day, in the Calm and Silence of his Paſſ. 
ons, and will then be ſure to be heard by 
him. In the mean time, if Man will not 
be perſuaded to lend his Ear upon the ac- 
count of the Greatneſs and Majeſty of him 

that ſpeaks, yet at leaſt let him hearken and 
attend for the moment and importance of 
the thing ſpoken. Which naturally leads 
me to the next Stage of my Diſcourſe, 
namely to conſider TY: 148 
2. The Matter 4 this Adareſs from God 
to Man. We have had a view of the ſeveral 

ways whereby God ſpeaks and makes conti- 
nual Application to the World, and in 
of his Fatherly Care and Concern for the 
Happineſs and well-being of his . — 
na a 
Viſit and Solicit, were he not truly del, 
rous of their preſent and future Good. 


And that he is ſo, the Matter of this Di- 


vine Addreſs will ſerve to convince us, as 
well as the various ways and manners 
whereby he makes it. But what is that? 
What is it that God ſpeaks to Men? It 
muſt - be ſomething worthy of him, and 
worthy of them ; ſomething fit for a God 


to communicate, and ſomething fit for a 


World of Rational Beings to hear. When 
8117 Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom cries, and ' Underſtanding puts 
forth her Voice; when God comes down 


with a Meſſage to Men, we may juſtly ex- 
ſome very weighty and important 
Matter; ſomething anfwerable to the Qua- 


liry oß fo great a Speaker, and ſomething 


that / is of Moment and Conſequence for: 


Men to know and be inform d of; But 


what is ĩt that he ſpeaks to them? Does he 
tell them 74 39» vt o, the deep things of 
God Does he open and uncovet᷑ to them 


his own Divine Eſſence or the great My- 
ſteries of the Trinity, the Eternal Genera- 
tion of the Son? or the Proceſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt? Does he declare to them the 
notion of Eternity and Infinity, or ac- 
quaint them with the Order and Hierarchy: 


of the Angels? Does he unfold to them the 


Secrets of Nature, or the Intticacies of Pro- 
vidence? Does he inform them about the 
order; and manner of the Divine Decrees, 
and of their Conſiſtence with Human Li- 
Does he give them an actount why 


berty 
the Chriſtian Religion was no ſooner re- 


veab'd, or why the Law was no ſooner 

wen, or why the World it ſelf was no 
ooner made? Does he tell them how 
Soul now lives in the Body, or how it 


live hereafter without it, or whether it had 


rd, does he undertake to ſatisfy their 
TIES S Curioſity 


= Being before ſhe came into it? In one 
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| Curioſity about Nice and Subtile Qu 
about dark Problems, and matters of tigh 
Notion and Theory, whether 

or Mathematical? One is apt to fancy and 
expect that be ſhould; and did God: fer 
the — rin that Men 
do, no doubt but Chowk Bu he welt 
knew that theſe things . — 
hon of Wich our cities are 
not very welb ſuited; and which the Cot 
dition of this preſet Liſe does not mightily 
want, and Which are of no great Service 
for the future; he knewN that our E. 

too weak to bar much Light, and our 
Heads-roo:fhallow' to hold much Theory 
and that a iatle would hut ſerve to puff us 
up. He Rev that dur Fhæulties were too 
narrow to: nd ſuch great NH- 
aud that an imperiectghmpſe of 
them would but fill us with Vämity. In 
Hort, that che Knowledge of theſe things 
(to uſe the Words of the Plalmiſt, ) was 
too wonderful and excellent ſot᷑ us, that 
we catinot attain unto it, and withab that 
it would not ſignify mucbto our Happineſs, 
if we could. And therefore eonfider ing the 
ſont capacity of Man for theſe things, 


the litele — — 


— re fir torevealrheſertiings 
to us, or to'make them Matter of * 


It 


Addreſs fo dle World. 
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It would have bee very eaſie/ for the 
Eternal Wiſdom of God, who was at the 


making of the World, ( for when 
the , Twas rov. 8.29. faysſhe,) 


and by whom: the - Apoſtle cats us the 
Workls were made, ' Heb, 1. 2. and who 
therefbre could beſt unfold: the My ſteries 
of the Creation; I ſay it would have been 
very eaſie, and (if cer) very ſeaſonable 
for this Eternal Wiſdom when ſha came 
down from Heaven to be Cloathed with 
Fleſh, and to live and converſeamong Men 
to have brought down with her a Hie 2M 
Nature, and to have taught Men the Secrets 
of Philoſophy. It would have been an eaſie 
matter fbr Jeſus Chriſt in whom it pleaſed = 
the Father all fullneſs ſhould d well, and i 
whom are hid al the 'Frtaſures of Wiſaow « and 
Kyowleage, Col. 2. 3. during the time of his 
Abode upon Earth, to have inſtructed the 
World in Natural as well as Divine Know- 
ledge, to have taught M Men Arts andSciencey, 
as well as Morality Religion, 2. to 
have ſet up a School as well as a Church. 
But to the contrary, it is very remarkable, 
that during our Savidur's whole ſtay upon 
Earth, and in all that various Come rin 
which he had with the Inhabitants of it, he 
never drop'd one Word concerning theſe 
things, never open'd his Divine Eos con- 
cerning any RO but whar related to 
. Morality 
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Morality and good Life, and would reveal 
\ 2 ee tous but that great one bf Gods 
ee r arts Lola: 
Our Saviour had once a very fair Oppor- 
tunity, (I had almoſt ſaid a Temptation,). 
to ſatisfy the Curioſity of the World, in the 
reat T of the Pre-exiſtence of Human 
uls, when that Queſtion was put to him 
by his Diſciples concerning the Blind Man, 
Maſt who did Sin, this Man or his Parents, 
that Mas born Blind? Joh. 9. 2. The Queſtion 
ſuppoſes the Man in a capacity of Sinning 
before his coming into this State, therefore 
in actual Being, and conſequently proceeds 
upon the Suppoſition of Præ exiſtence, which 
was alſo the generally receiv'd Opinion of 
the Jews at that time, as well as a very Ve- 
nerable and much Celebrated Doctrin in 
the Gentile Philoſophy. Here therefore one 
would have ex that our Saviour ha- 
ving fo fair an occaſion offer d him, ſhould 
have taken the Chair, and have given the 
Inquiſitive World a clear Determination 
concerning this great Queſtion ; but ſo far 
was he from this, that he utterly declines 
the Controverſie, by ſo contriving his An- 
ſwer, that neither one nor the other part of 
the Contradiction might be concluded from 
it; Neither has this Man ſinned, ſays he, nor 
his Parents, but that the Works of God ſhould 
be made manifeſt in him, Wherein the only \ 
; thiog 


thing decided is, that *twas neither upen 
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— — 2 — — = 


the account of the Man's nor his Parent's 


Sin that he was born Blind ; but whether 
his Soul did prz-exiſt before its Union with 


this Body or no, (which was both the Sup-- 
poſition and the main drift of the Queſtion,) 


this he wholly declines, and paſles over 
with Silence, as indeed he does all Matters 
of meer Notion and Speculation. 


For indeed it would not have ſuitgd ich, : 
the Character of our Saviougs Pe | 


rance in tile 


with the end of his Ap 
World, to ſet up for a Broacher of Notions 
and Theories, and ere& a Society 
tuoſo's ; the grand Deſign of his Incarnation 
being to reſtore the Ruins of Human Na- 
ture, to re-eſtabliſh that Order which Sin 


had overturn'd , to ſatisfy the Divine 


Juſtice for the Sin of Man, and to redeem 
him from the Power as well.as from the 
Guilt of it; to purify our Hearts, and to 
ſanctify our Natures, and thereby to make 
us Meet Partakers of that Inheritance with 
the Saints in Light, which he had purchaſ- 
ed for us, and not to fill our Heads with 
Curioſities, or to feed our Mouths again 
with the unhappy Fruits of the Tree of 

Knowledge. e 
'Tis indeed very true, that Chriſtian 
Morality is highly uſeful to the Perfection 
of the Underſtanding, as well as to the Con- 
| 84 - verſion 


of Vir- 


/ 
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verſion of the Heart ; that when all is done, 
the love of God is the belt Light of the 
Soul, and Purity of Heart and Lite, the heit 
ey of Nuomisdg e, even Human and Natural, 
as well as Spiritual and Divine; and that we 
cannot arrive to a Philoſophical Brightness 
and Clarity of Mind, and vo a right 
Diſcernment of things, by any Better or 
more Compendious way, than by follow. 
ing the Precepts and Inſtructions of Chriſt, 
and by Conforming our {elves to the Order 
of his Goſpel. And in this reſpect, he may 

be faid to lead us to the Knowledge of N. 
tural things, and to open to us the receſſes 
of Learning and Science, But this is only 
indirectly and accidentally, by reaſon of the 
tranſcendent Excellency and Perfection of 
the Goſpel of Chriſt, and the univerſality 
of its influence, whereby it extends it ſelf 
to every thing that any way contributes to 
the Per ſection of the Mind, as being a Re. 
medy proportion d to all its Defects, and a 
Medicine directly oppoſed to the Cauſe of 
all its Diforder. And all manner of Igno- 
rance being in its Meaſure ſome Defect and 
Diſorder of the Soul, it was neceſſary that 
ſo Perfect a Diſpenſation as the Goſpel of 
Chriſt ſhould have a proper tendency to 
the removal of it. But yet however it 
Was no part of the principal, nor of the 
profeſt Deſign of Chriſt, to inſtruct the 


World in Specalative Truths; tho bein Us 
| 4 
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deliver to Mankind a Syſteme of Precepts 
that was proper for the reparation of Hu. 


man Nature, it was fit he ſhould accom- 


they ſhould have a tendency, indirectly at 


* 


are capable ok _ 


This Notion is well talen notice of, and 


well expreſſed by the Excellent Author of 


Converſations Chretiennes, Pag..g04. I = 
ceſſaire de ſuiure les Conſeils de Jejan Chrift, 


paur acquerir cette Perfection de Leſprit, qui 


canſiſte daus Is 17 7 5 la Verite. Ce- 
pendant Jeſus Chrift u eſt paſs uenu pour faire 
de nous. des Philaſophes; Ses Camſeils ne ten- 
dent qu indirectement & 4 caaſe de leur Uni- 
verſalite, 4 n0us rendre Scauans. It is nete 


ſary to follow the Counſels of Jeſus Chriſt, that 


we ma) acquire that Perfection of Mind which 
conſiſts in the Ruamiedge of Truth. Newerthe- 
leſs Jeſis Chriſt came nus tu make ws Philoſo- 
phers, his Counſels tend only Indirect ly, and by 
refer their Untver ſalic to mate as Learned. 

the ſame excellent Perſon ſuggeſts 
to us a little after, a very good Reaſon why 
our Saviour Chriſt was not to inſtruct us 
in Natural and Human ing. Nou 


* 


dans te Moment que notre ame quitters noure 
Corps, &c. We ſpall remain fach, 4s 
we ſhall be in the Moment that our Soal ſhalt 
leave 


modate them to all its Defects, and that 
leaſt, ta procure us all the Perſection we 


6 


deme ureruus eterneliement tels que noms ſerons 
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leave our Body, If we love God in this Mo. 
ment, we ſhall love him always ; for the motion 

Spirits is only anconſtant and meritorious 
TD this Life. But al Human Sciences are in 

themſelves unprofitable to regulate this Moment 
«por which depends our Eternity: They merit 

us . = Aſeſtances of Heaven for this Mo- 
ment; they incline not our Hearts towards 
God. by 0 Chriſt was not to guide as di- 
rectly to thisvPerfettion of the Mind which is 
barren for Eternity, and ceaſes at the Moment 
of Death. He was to recommend to us 4 Pri- 
vation from ſenſible Good, to the end that our 
Hearts may be filPd with his Love, being empty 
of every thing elſe; and that adhering to uc. 
thing in the Moment that commences Eterni 
Our may carry us towards God, who 10 
Source of all Happineſs. | 

This Conkideration of this Excellent Per- 
ſon more diſtinctly unfolded, reſolves into 
this Order of Reaſoning. He Firſt of all 
ſuppoſes, that the Eternal ſtate of Man, is 
the only ſtate of Man that is conſiderable, 
or that deſerves to be regarded by God. Se. | 
condly, He ſuppoſes, that this Eternal ſtate 
of Man depends u = Diſpoſition the 
Soul ſhall be in att Moment of her 
Separation from the B y. Thirdly, He 
ſuppoſes that Human Sciences, have little or 
no tendency to put the Soul in a right Diſ- 


| on tor that Crincal Moment. Whence 
in 


. — — ro, — _—_ — — 
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in the laſt place he infers, That to inftrut 
Men in Human Sciences, was not a thing 


worthy of our Saviours Care, as being alto- 
er Calculated for this Life, nd fnving 
or no relation. to Eternity, the only 
conſiderable ſtate of Man. This is the Sub- 
ſtance of this Author's reaſoning, which 
(like every * his,) is ſo Solid and 
Conſequential, it loſes nothing by be- 
ing caſt into a more Logical View, 
But to return to the thing before us ; 
the great deſign of God in all his Applicati- 
ons to Mankind, particularly in that ſignal 
Addreſs of his to the World by his Son, 
was to reduce us to our true Good, to refix 
usin our Principle, to reunite us to himſelf, 
and ſo to ſecure our Eternal State, the only 
intereſt of Man that deſerves to be Regard- 
ed or Provided. for. And therefore ſince 
Human Sciences contribute little or nothing 
to the Promotion of theſe Ends, it was al- 
together beſide the Deſign of God to make 
any particular Diſcovery or Revelation of 
them to us, and accordingly he has not. 
Not as if the Knowledge of theſe things 
were no 4ccompiiſhment of the Soul, or that 
God envies us any Perfection. Neither of 
theſe ought to be ſuppoſed. All Truth in 
ſome meaſure perfects the Underſtanding, 
and God is willing we ſhould haveall the 
Perfection whereot our Natures are capable: 
| But 


tion and Science, we may attain tothat Hers 


Vol. III. 
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But he would not have our 6 | 
Faculties divided and diſtracted in the pro. 
— - our greateſt . Good, on to be 
by leſs — Oceupations 
— — g upon what — en 


Conſequence. lie 

Iſay of far cater Conſequence nds, inn 
not only in reſpect of the proper value oftbe 
things themſelves, but alſo as to the - 
portunity of their attainment: For now is 
the only opportunity of ſecuring a happy 
Eternity; but now is not the only 
tunity of fecuring the Knowledge of Hurnan 
Sciences. Whatever is done in order to a 
happy Eternity, muſt be done now, there 
is no other Seaſon for it; but as to Specula- 


after, and certainly ſhall, if the other part 
debut ſecured. It Cod can but onee bring 
us and unite us to himſelf, he thereby ſe- 
cures our whole Intereſt ; for in uniting us 
to himſelf, he unites us to All Good, and con- 
ſequently to all Truth, which will include 
the Perfection of our Underſtandings as well 
as of our Wills, and ſerve to make us Nuom- 

ing as well as Happy. | 
Ihe great thing therefore that God has 
to take care of in reference to Man, is to 
bring and unite him to himſelf, to ſecure 
his Eternal ſtate, as that which is every way 


his n Intereſt, and which draws after 
| = 


i 
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t the whole. And therefore when he ad- 
dreſſes himfelf to us, it is not worthy of his 
Wildom'( which ſets à true value upon 
things) to take notice of any thing bot 
what directly leads to this great End; and 
therefore not of Human Arts and Sciences, 
winch at the moſt can contribute to it but 
remotely and indirectiy; but only of thoſe 
Moral — of Mind, and thoſe 
. — which 115 Natu- 
rally, eretore in ſpenſab neceſſary 
— of Happineſs, and to put 
us in a fit Diſpoſition and Order for Eter- 
nit. Theſe are the only things that Man 
is concerned to know, and therefore theſe 
are the only things that God has thouphe 
proper to reveal to him , or to treat with hum 
about; which by the way may be ſufficient 
Satis faction to thoſe Pert Forward Wits, we 
take this as an occaſion of diſparaging and, 
thinking meanly of Scripture, becauſe it does 
held our ro us  Syſtom-of Philoſophy.” 
orhold out to us a | loſophy.” 

But, to make another Hy- Reflection, does 
not this give us a Meaſure as v0 our own 
Conduct, as well as juſtify the Meaſure 
that God has taken? May we not hence 
collect what is the great Concern, and what 
ought to be the great Buſineſs of Man in 
ths World? For may we not argue back- 
ward as well us forward? An vo 

e 


on, 


the Argument hold both ways? We have 


' becauſe they are the only things which God 


that God has reveaPd, we have hence a ſaſe 
Warrant to conclude that theſe are the only 


their 80 


8 
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ſhewn that the things relating to Moral 
Life and Practice, are the only things God 
has revealed, becauſe they are the only 


things that are neceſſary for Man to know; 


and will it not as 'well follow that they are 
the only things neceflary-for Man to know, 


has Reveal'd ? The Argument indeed is leſs 
Artificial, becauſe it is taken from A. 
thority, but it is nevertheleſs concluding; be- 
cauſe that Authority is Divine and Infalli- 
ble. The infinite Wiſdom ind Good- 
neſs of God oblige us to think, that he has 


Reveal'd whatever is neceſſary for Man to 


know; and therefore ſince the things relat. 
ing to Life and Manners are the only things 


things neceſſary for Man to know. And 
if theſe are the only things neceffary for 


| - Man to nom, then are not theſe allo the 


only things neceſſary for Man bo POR 

2 his Thoughts about? And will not 
this ſeverely condemn the Conduct of 
thoſe ( upon whom the World beſtows 
the Character of Great Men,) who lay out 


their time and their Thoughts upon ſuch 


Studies as ſi nity little or nothing, to the 
3323 their Minds, and the diſpoſing 
uls for Eternal Happineſs, the 201 

| n 
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End that can juſtify any of our Studies, or 
any ofour Undertakings? Ves it will; but 
I need not perſue this Remark 
any further, having profeſſedly 
diſcours'd it in 4 particular | 
Treatiſe, 
We have then hers belorpit a true 
Subject Matter of this great Addreſs from 
God to Man, which you ſee is no other than 
the things which relate to this Moral Con- 
duct, to 1 of his Life, and Man- 
ners, as being the only Means that have 
an immediate Connexion with his Great 
End. Theſe are the Matters which God 
treats with us about, which he opens and 
ſets before us, and continually inculcates to 
us, as being of the greateſt concernment 
515 to be kxown and practiſed. Theſe are 
2 concerning which Wiſdom cries, 
fendivg |. N 5 forth her Voice, 
2. ſhe dg. her Voice to the 
Sons of Men. And ſo the Scripture repre- 
ſents it. He hath ſhewn thee O Man what is 
good; Micah 6. not what is Notional or 
Speculative, but what is good. And ſo ag 
unto Man he ſaid, bebold, the Fear of the Lor 
that is Wiſdom, and to depart from Evil, that 
is Underſtanding, Job. 28. And the Eternal 
Wiſdom of God ſays of her ſelf, that ſhe- 
dwells with Prudence, which denotes that 
Knowledge of Man which is Practical, 8 
conlifts 
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e eee ps 
ecuting it | 
dom zo dry Pradence,: Prov. B. 12. * 
we need go no further than the laſt Clauſe 
of our Text, whicly.moſt expreſsly makes 
this to be the Matter of the Divine Addreſs 
to the World, © 2 Simple under ſtand Wil. 


"To and ye Fools be of an Under ft ending 
1 vable, that not the 
but the 9 — che la iens 


Sub of Underſtanding; which plainly: 
ſhews it to be meant not of Notional or 
ulative, but only of Practical Wiſdom, 
8 175 5 0 A as: alma got 
H 5 e tin a 


* — when hen, all's done, 4 Goal 
Life is the beſt Proof of a Good Under. 
ſanding, and a Pure Heart the moſt ſatis- 
fying Argument of a Clear Head. Fora 
that will a& regularly, muſt think 
rightly, and carry his Thoughts about him 
ap He muſt have a true Idea of things, and 
of their Relations and Proportions to each 
other; he muſt know What is his Good, 
and what ; is his Evil; what is his true In- 
tereſt, and what the moſt propor means to 
ſecure it. He muſt know himſelf and all 
the Capacities and Relations in which 
be ſtands, both towards God and his 
Fellow Creatures, and al the Duties _ 
feeſult 


— 9 o 
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reſult from thoſe Relations, 


and the ſeveral 


Reaſons, Arguments and Motives of thoſe 


Duties : He muſt know how to diſtinguiſh 
between Truth and Probability, between 
Shadow and Subſtance, between Real 


ity 
and Appearance. He muſt be a Perfect 


Maſter of Proportion, and thoroughly com- 
prehend the Art of Meeſuri 4 4 Diſt ance, 
which is harder in Morality than in Geome- 


ty. He muſt underſtand how to value a . 
Futurity, and to take the juſt Height of a 


Rever ſian, that ſo he may rate things ac- 
cording to their true moment, and not be 
ſo far impoſed upon in his Choice, as to pre- 


fer the Pleaſures of this ſhort Life before a 


Happy Eternity, becauſe of that advantagi- 
ous Ground upon which they ſtand, the 
Recommendation of being Preſent, All this 


hemuſt know, and all this he muſt conſider, 
Iſay conſider, for he muſt have a good Pre- 


ſence of Mind with him, as well as Exact- 
neſs of Judgment, and not be actually igno- 
rant of what he habitually knows; for then 
he will act as abſurdly, as if he had not 
known it. For tis all one, as to the pur- 
pole of Well-living, not to have right No- 
tices and Apprehenſions of things, or not 
to have an actual view and ſenſe of them. 
He muſt therefore Conſider as well as Vnder- 
Hand, and have his Thoughts about him, 
as well as in him. He mult not only walk 

T | with 


= 
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With a good Light, but muſt bear it alway 
before him; and have it continvally ſhini 
in his Eyes, that ſo he ma not mille u fits 

Step for want of havin 


In one Word, he muſt have a right 
ment in all things, ahl an actual view f 
what he knows. If he be not thus qual 
fied, I do not fee how he can Live and AR 
well; and if he be, I do not fee w. is 
wanting to make and denominate him truly 
NN.. 9477 03 M 
- The truth is, there is not ſuch a mighty 
difference between ve and Practical 
Wiſdom, that he that has the latrer ſhould 
be ſuſpected of wanting the former: For 
my part I can apprehend no other difference 
but this, that the latter adds to the formt 
the advantage of Conſideration, If he that 
is Speculatively Wiſe, did but joyn- Conf 
deration to his Notion, he would quickly 
become Practically fo; if he did but duly 
weigh the Truths that he knows, and at- 
tend to their Conſequences, if he were 
always awake, and had his Eyes always 
open, if he had his Knowledge actually be. 
fore him, that is, if he did Conſider, (fot 
Conſideration is nothing elſe but actual 
Knowledge, ) he could not chuſe but act 
regularly, and in Conformity to his Light. 
For *tis while the Underſtanding takes a 
nod, and the Light of the Mind 9 
pe | | that 


ng his Light preſent. 
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that the Will | ſtarts aſide and goes a- 


ſtray, all Sin being the reſult of Tgnorance, 
ef one ſort or other, either Actual or Hubi 
tual. So that the Pradtically Wife Man _= 
all that the PE" 2 Man! n 
ſomething more, as not on A 
= A 22 of ings bor utan A al 
Jew of whit he knows 
Hu r has 2 good Underſtanding * Al 
ways a good Man, yer he'thir in a Good 
Man, mol be a Nabe dod Underſtagd-' 
ing. According to th at of the Pſalmiſt, 4 
good Under ftandrig have all f that 45 his 
Commandments, Pial. 111. 10. * 
And indeed they are the only: perſons chat 
truly deſerve that Character: And accord- 
ingly 'tis obſervable that 2 Scripture 
(Seh repreſents things 
to their true e in a tri ight) never 
makes mention of Wrſdom with any Mark of 
Commendationor Excellence, but it always 
means by it, either the 'aftualPraFtice of 


4 


our Duty, and the leading a good Life, or 


at furtheſt the Study a nowledge of 
rhoſe Truths which — a direct Tendency 


o it, and carry an immediate Connexion 


with it 
The Gentlemen of the Por: 


Royal deliver themſelves fo e En 


well upon upon this occaſion, V9 F283. 
_ tis worth while to hear what they ſay. 
T 3 The 


_ according 


7 


x 
| 


| The Holy Scripture on 


 ather ge then this, For it is moſt con- 
e and Nature, and tis only 


KD Bs 
the practice of a 


- acceptanco in 
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which teaches as how to counting . ol 
that are ignorant of it Fools. and Mad M4 x 
Nor Man, were he Rational, Speak any 


his Blindneſs that has brought another Dialet# 


into Feſbion. This is very truly and very 


judiciouſly remaak*'d, and may ſerve to 
od does here repreſent 
Good Life, ( which he 
makes the Matter of his Addreſs to Ma 


n,) 
under the Title and Appellation of Wit 
dom and Underſtanding. O ye Simple un- 


derſtend Wiſdom, and ye Fools be ye of an un- 
derſtanding Heart. Wherein he alſo acts 
the Rhetorician, recommending the Matter 
of his Addreſs under the perſwaſive inſinua- 


tion of Wiſdom, a thing we all deſire and 


pretend to, that ſo it might have a more ad- 
vantagious Hearing, and gain the greater 
1 the World; which leads me 


to conſider | et; 7 
3. The great Concern that lies upon the 


World to attend to, and com ly with this Di. 


vine Addreſs : Which I ſhall diſpatch in a 


very few Words, out of Reverence to the 


Subject of my. Diſcourſe, being willing to 
ſuppoſe that an Addreſs from God may 
be ſufficient to make its own way into the 
Hearts of Men, without the Aſſiſtance of 


calls that Science, 
7 
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any Human Recommendation. And certain- 
ly, if ever Man beconcern'd to Hear and be 
Attentive, it is now; and that whether we 
conſider the * of the Speaker, or the 
Moment of the Addreſs. "0 
Firſt, the Majeſty of the Speaker, who it 
ſeems is no other that the Eternal and Eſſen- 
tial Wiſdom of God. And ſhall Man be 
Deaf when God ſpeaks ? When then will he 
hear, and to whoſe Voice will he give his 
Attention ? Ifthe Great Godcan condeſcend 
to addreſs himſelf to a Creature, ſure one 
would think that Creature might well afford 
to hearken to the Application of his God. 
We hearken to the Voice of our Fellow- 
Creatures —_— and reckon it as a ne- 
ceſſary Civility to do ſo; and ſhall we not 
all ſhew the ſame regard to our common 


Creator? God hears us, when we addreſs 
our ſelves to him, and ſhall not we hear him 


when he addreſſes himſelf to us? Shall we, 


can we be Deaf to ſuch a Speaker? When 
Wiſdom cries, and Underſtanding puts forth 
her Voice, ſhall we then refuſe to Hear? Or 
(which is worſe,) ſhall we hear, and deſpiſe, 
forget and neglect to do? Certainly we do 
not conſider the Quality of him that ſpeaks 
to us, if we can be thus liftleſs and regard- 
leſs of what he ſays. As we do neither 
Secondly, The Momeggofthe Addreſs it 
ſelf; which is concerning The greateſt, per- 
; 2 haps 
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the only Intereſt we have at ſtake 
4 *tis — God's own ſuit that he thus 


earneſtly ſolicits with us, neither is it ſot 


his on advantage that he makes theſe con · 
tinual Applications to us. But it is our In- 
tereſt and our Concern that he eſpouſes; 


too that we are capable of. t which he 
courts us to, and importunes us for, is that 
we. would be Happ, and that we would 
take ſuch a Courſe as will make us fo; That 
we would live and act wiſely and like our 
ſelves, that is, like rational Creatures, ac- 


cording to the Order of our Being, and the 


Perfection of our Nature. That we would 
fit and diſpoſe our ſelves for the Happineſs 
he has * for us, bring our ſelves 
within the Compaſs of his Love and Mercy, 
and Mlemean our ſelves for this ſhort time, 
that he may reward us with a Bleſſed Eter- 
nity. This is the thing which God treats 
with us about, this is the Burthen of all his 
Applications. He that firſt ſpake us into 
Being, would fain now ſpake us into the 
Order and Perfection of Being, into Hap- 


pineſs. And is not ſuch an Addreſs as this 
maſt worthy of our Attention and Compli- 


ance, meerly upon the account of its own 
Moment, tho ingame from ſome inferisur 
Being, and ha Ho recommendation from 
b the 


and as tis to us that he ſpeaks, {o'tis for us, 
and for our Good, and the greateſt Good | 
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the Divinity of the Speaker ? Much more 
then, ſince it comes to us from alove, from 
the very Eternal and Subſtantial Veo of 
God, whoth too Great to gain by our 
Happineſs, is yet too good to ſee us Miſera- 
bl 11212 b & + # wi 
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See then that ye refuſe not him that Speak- 
eib; Heb. 12. for tis not a light thing to re- 
ject ſuch an Addreſs from ſuch a Speaker. 
But if we ſhould be ſo ſtupid and diſ-ingenu- 
ous, Wiſdom her ſelf has forewarn'd us what 
hv 1 2 * _ _— we Fa 
expect. Becauſe I have call'd and ye 'refuſed, 
I have ſtretehꝰd out my Hand and 2 bo. | 
garded, But ye have ſet at naught my Counſel, 
and would none of my Reproof, I alſo will laugh 
at your -Calamity, Iwill mock when your Fear 
cometh, Prov. 1. 24. 

There isatime coming on, when we ſhall 
be very willing that God ſhould hear us, 
and that is at the Hour of Death; and there 
will be a time when we muſt and ſhall hear 
him, namely, in the Day of Judgment, when 
he ſhall ſit in the Court of his Juſtice, and 
give final Sentence upon us. And therefore 
as we would have God readily to hear us at 
the Hour of our Death, and as we would 
comfortably hear him in the Day of his Judg- 
ment, ſo it concerns us to hear him now in 
this his Day of Addreſs and Treaty with us, 
while' he beſpeaks us by all the variety of 

T 4 Application, 
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Application, while Wiſdom cries, and while 
Underſtanding puts forth her Voice, 
Let us all then ſeriouſly conſider and com- 
ply with this Divine Addreſs, and let this 
be the return of every Soul, Speak Lord for 
thy Servant heareth, Amen. - 
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PoSTSCRIPT to the Firſt Diſcourſe. 


o R a further Juſtification of the Mea- 
ſures laid down concerning the Love 
of God in our Account of that Firſt and 


Great Commandment which injoyns it, 1 


ſhall now offer another Conſideration taken 

from the Will of God, and our Obligation 
oel being conformable with it. I beg leave 
here to ſuppoſe that the Will of is the 
Meaſure of all Good, as the Underſtanding 
of God is the Meaſure of all Trath. Not as if 
I thought either the Underſtanding or the 
Will of God to be (as is the Opinion of 
ſome) in ſuch a Senſe the Meaſure of Truth 
or Good, that what God conceives as True, 
{hould be therefore True becauſe he ſo con- 
ceives it, or that what he wills, ſhould be 


therefore Good becauſe he wills it, which 


would be a Suppoſition of very miſchievous 
Conſequence as well in reſpect of Morality 
and Religion, as of Science and ion. 


But only that as the Underſtanding of God 


is ſo exact and infallible, that he can form no 
ee but what is according ta Truth, 


. 
< 


o the Will of God is alſo fo orderly and re- 


gular (as following the Conduct of an un- 
erring Light,) that he can will nothing — 
What 


what is Good. And that therefore as we 
can ſafely argue 4 Poſferiori, that ſuch a Pro- 
ition is true, becauſe God ſo conceives 


Will of God, that ſuch a thing is Good, 
becauſe he wills it. In this Sen I ſuppoſe 
we may warrantably ſay, that whatever — 
wills is Good; not as if it were 
Good becauſe he wills i it, —— 
his Perfection that he can will 
what is fo eztecedently in its own Nature. 
So that the Will of God may and muſt be 
admitted as a juſt Standard and Meafure, 
tho not as the Cauſe of all Good. 

But now if the Will of God be the Stand- 
ard and Meaſure of all Good, as the Under. 
ſtanding of God is the Meaſure of all Truth, 


then twill follow, that it is as much the Per- 


ſecdion of our Will to be conformable to the 
Will of God, as tis the Perfect ion of our Un- 
derſtanding 
dierſtanding of God; that the former does per · 


ſect the Soul as much in a Moral way, as the 


latter does in an Ivtellectual way ; and thar 
therefore if we would — conſult the 
Perfection of our Rational N — we ſnould 
at leaſt as much endeavour to conform our 
Wills to the Will of God, as to conform our 
VUnderſtandings to the Underſtanding of 
God; to will as God wills, as to think or 
conceive as God thinks or conceives. Ty 
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it. ſo we may in like manner argue from the 


nothing but 


to be conformable to the Un- 
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if Good be as perſective of the Will, as 
Truth is of the Underſtanding, then the Per- 
ſection of the Will muſt as — conlift in 
Conformity with that which is the Meaſure 
of Good ( whatever it be) as the Perfection 
of the Underſtanding does conſiſt in its Con- 
formity with the Meaſure of Truth. And 
ſince this Meaſure of Good is acknowledged 
to be no other than the 8 Will, che 
Will of God, it is evident that ity 
with his Will muſt be as much the Perfecti- 
on of our Will, as Cogformity with his Ug- 
derſtanding is the Perfection — our Under- 
derſtanding. Whence it will followy, that 
as our Underſtandings cannot vary, tho 
never ſo little from the Divine Underſtand- 
ing without falling into Error, ſo our Wills 
cannot decline, — never ſo little from the 
Divine Will, without falling into S, As 
all Dgviation from the, Underſtanding of 
God is an Intelle#as, ſo all Deviation from 
the WARY 1990 will be a Moral Diſorder. 
t therefore to be thoroughly Con- 
— with this and univerſal 
Standard of Morality, to tune our Wills co 
a perfect Uniſon with the Will of God, and 
in every 
Wills, if we would be exact Followers of 
Order, and contain our Souls within the 
ſtrict Bounds of what is juſt and fit. And 


there is a een when we ſhall do ſo, 
when | 


pect to will the fame that he 5 


— — — 
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when Se/f ſhall be quite extinguiſh'd in us, 
when we ſhall maintain no private or par. 
ticular Motions, but ſhall follow the Order 
and Motion of God, and be carried along 
as it were with this ou Vortex, having 
our Wills intirely reſolv'd into the Divine, 
without fo much as the leaſt Veleity left of 
our own, that ſo the Will of God, as God 
"himſelf, may be All in Al. n 
This Conformity ofthe Human Will with 
the Divine, is a Subject much handled and 
inculcated in the Writings of the Myſtics, 
and the Jeſuit Drexelius has written a very 
ulſeful Book upon it. And indeed thoſe ſort 
of Men are generally very happy in Devs. 


tional Compoſitions, and particularly upon the 


_ preſent Subject, of conforming our Wills to 
the Divine, which they treat of in a "_ 
ſavoury and affeftionate way, = I thi 

they have here generally this Fault, that 
they look upon it as a particular Virtue, and 
| repreſent it a little too much after the man- 
ner of Counſel, as ſomething Heroically Ex- 
cellent, as the Top and Height of Chriſtian 
Perfection; whereas indeed it is a Virtue 


bodf the moſt General and Tranſcendental Na- 


ture, ſuch as comprizes within its Latitude 
the whole Duty, and nothing but the Duty of 
Man. Idem veile quod vult Deus, is the 
Sum and Abridgment of all Morality, and 

bought to be as a Motta inſcribed upon _ 
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Soul, as including neither leſs nor more than 
what is the ſtrict and neceſſary Duty of e- 
very Intelligent Creature. As an intire Con- 
formity of our Will with the Will of God, 
involves the Whole Moral Perfection of 
Man, ſo Diſconformity from the Will of 
God, is commenſurate to the whole compaſs 
of Sin; and there cannot be theleaſt Diſcen- 
formity of our Will fromthis Meafurewith- 
out Diſorder. If we think otherwiſe than 
God thinks, we err or think amiſs; and if 
we will otherwiſe than God wills, we fin 
or will amiſs, ſince we do then as much re- 
cede from the Supream Meaſure of Good, 
as in the other caſe we do from the Supream 
Meaſure of Truth. It as therefore not only 
Matter of Counſel and Perfection, but our 
ſtrict and neceſſary Duty to follow the Or- 
der of God, and to have our Wills intirely 
yn op ern and as it were Perpendicular 
to his. 1 31 Nei 21%; 447 
Well, if fo, then we ought to love what 
God loves, and nothing but what God loves, 
and to love that with all our Capacity 
which God loves with all his. This is clear 
at Sight. But now *tis moſt certain that 
God loves himſelf, becauſe he is truly Love- 
ly; and therefore we ought alſo to love 
God. And tis as certain that God loves 
himſef infinitely, becauſe. he is. infinitely 
Lovely. And therefore we ought to _ 
| G 
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God with our Infinite, that is, with out 
Whale * — and to — mere. For "tis 
nothing but utter poſſibility, nothin 

but an Eſſeutial Incapacity, nothing but os 
being Creatures, that can excuſe us from 
loving God in a degree of Love ſtrictly in- 
| hate, there being no other truly worthy 
of God But ſince we cannot do that, we 
ſhould detain no part or degree of what is 
finite, hut love God with our whole Love, 
as he loves himſelf with every degree of his 
oo... e 
_ *Tis alſo moſt certain that God as being 


an iaſinitely Perfe& and Self-ſufficient Be- 


ing, can love nothing but himſelf,” as Love 
is (here) taken for Wiſhieg or Deſiring, 
God can defire nothing but what is Good 
and Deſirable, and there being not the leaſt 
Degree of Good or Deſirable, but what is 
contained in himſelf, in his own infinite Na- 
ture, tis impoſſible that he ſhould deſire a · 
ny thing out of himfelf. All Deſire of any 
thing #:rhvat, proceeds from forme Want or 
Deſect within; and accordingly all Beings 
that are under ſuch a Defect, ( which is the 
cafe of all Creatures, ) are alſo Eſſentially ſub- 
jected to deſire. If therefore God deſires 
any thing out of, or beſides himſelf, tis be- 
becauſe of ſome Eſſential Defe&, becauſe 


he has not all that is Deſirable in himſelf. 
But God (as his Idea imports,) is a _ 
| | | | 2 
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e Puke and every way Self-ſuf- 
ficient; he contains all the d of Being, 
and 2. All that is Good or Delira- 
ble within himſelf, and therefore tis imipoſ- 
ſible that any thing without himſelf ſhould 
be the Object of his Delire. We may con- 
clude therefore, that as God loves himſelf. 
and loves himſelf Infinitely, with the whole 
and full application of his Love, ſo he loves 
himſelf withal fo mtirely, as to love nothing 
beſides, nothing our of himſef. 
Whence we are further led to conclude, 
that as this is God's Meaſure of loving him- 
ſelf, ſo this alſo ought to be our Meafure of 
loving God: For if our Wills ought to be 
conſormable thr wich the Will of 
God, and God loves nothing but himſelf; 
then *ris plain that we ought ro love gorhing | 
but God, ot to expres it in the Language 
of the Text, that it God loves himſelf with + 
his whole Heart, Soul and Mind, with the 
united and collected Strength and Energy 
of the whole Trinity, chen we alſo bought 
with our whole Heart, Soul and Mind to 
love God; whom ſince we cannot love In- 
finitely, we ſhould at leaſt love Intirrh. 
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